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AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Tue present Age, which, after all, 
is a very pretty and pleasant one, is 
feelingly alive and widely awake to 
the manifold delights and advantayes 
with which the study of Natural 
Science swarms, and especially that 
branch of it which unfolds the cha- 
racter and habits, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, of those most inte- 
resting and admirable creatures— 
Birds. It is familiar not only with 
the shape and colour of beak, bill, 
claw, talon, and plume, but with 
the purposes for which they are de- 
signed, and with the instincts which 
guide their use in the beautiful eco- 
nomy of all-gracious Nature. , We 
remember the time when the very 
word Ornithology would have requi- 
red interpretation in mixed com- 
pany; and when a naturalist was 
looked on as a sort’ of out-of-the- 
way butamiable monster. Now, one 
seldom meets with man, woman, 
or child, who does not know a hawk 
from a handsaw, or even, to adopt the 
more learned reading, from a heron- 
shaw ; a black swan is no longer er- 
roneously considered a rara avis any 
more than a black sheep; while the 
Glasgow Gander himself, no longer 
apocryphal, has taken his place in 
the national creed, belief in his ex- 
istence being merely blended with 
wonder at his magnitude, and some 
surprise perhaps among the scien- 
tific, that he should be as yet the 
sole specimen of that enormous An- 
ser. 

The chief cause of this advance- 
ment of knowledge in one of its 
most delightful departments, has 
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been the gradual extension of its 
study from stale books, written by 
men, to that book ever fresh from 
the hand of God. And the second 
—another yet the same—has been 
the gradual change wrought by a phi- 
losophical spirit in the observation, 
delineation, and arrangement of the 
facts and laws with which the science 
is conversant, and which it exhibits in 
the most perfect harmony and order. 
Students now range for themselves, 
according to their capacities and 
opportunities, fields, woods, rivers, 
lakes, and seas; and proficients, no 
longer confining themselves to mere 
nomenclature, enrich their werks’ 
with anecdotes and traits of charac- 
ter, which, without departure from 
truth, have imbued bird-biography 
with the double charm of reality 
and romance. 

How we come to love the Birds of 
Bewick, and White, and the two 
Wilsons, and Montagu, and Mudie, 
and ‘inapp, and Selby, and Swainson, 
and Syme, and Audubon, and many 
others, so familiar with their haunts 
and habits, their affections and their 

assions, till we feel that they are 
indeed our fellow creatures, and 
part of one wise and wonderful 
system ! If there be sermons in 
stones, what think ye of the hymns 
and psalms, matin and vesper, of the 
lark, who at heaven’s gate sings,— 
of the wren, who pipes her thanks- 
givings as the slant sunbeam shoots 
athwart the mossy portal of the cave, 
in whose fretted roof she builds her 
nest above the waterfall ? 

Ay, these, and many other blame- 
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less idolaters of Nature, have wor- 
shipped her in a truly religious spi- 
rit, and have taught us their religion. 
Nor have our poets been blind or 
deaf to the sweet Minnesingers of the 
woods. Thomson, and Cowper, and 
Wordsworth, have loved them as 
dearly as Spenser, and Shakspeare, 
and Milton. All those prevailing poets 
have been themselves “ musical and 
melancholy” as nightingales, and of- 
ten from the inarticulate language of 
the groves, have they breathed the 
enthusiasm that inspired the finest 
of their own immortal ~ strains. 
“ Lonely wanderer of Nature,” must 
every poet be—and though often 
self-wrapt his wanderings through a 
spiritual world of his own, yet as 
some fair flower silently asks his eye 
to look on it, some glad bird his ear 
solicits with a song, how intense is 
then his perception, his emotion how 
profound, his spirit being thus ap- 
pealed to, through all its human sen- 
sibilities, by the beauty and the joy 
perpetual even in the most solitary 
wilderness ! 

Our moral being owes deep ob- 
ligation to all who assist us to study 
nature aright; for believe us, it is 
high and rare knowledge, to know 
and to have the true and full use of 
our eyes. Millions go to the grave 
in old age without ever having learn- 
ed it ; they were just beginning per- 
haps to acquire it when they sighed 
to think that “ they who look out of 
the windows were darkened ;” and 
that, while they had been instructed 
how to look, sad shadows had fall- 
en on the whole face of Nature, and 
that the time for those intuitions was 
gone for ever. But the science of 
seeing has now found favour in our 
eyes; and “blessings are with them 
and eternal praise” who can dis- 
cover, discern, and describe the least 
as the greatest of nature’s works, 
who can see as distinctly the finger 
of God in the lustre of the little 
humming-bird murmuring round a 
rose-bush, as in that of “the star of 
Jove, so beautiful and large,” shining 
sole in heaven. 

Take up now almost any book you 
may on any branch of Natural His- 
tory, and instead of the endless, dry 
details of imaginary systems and clas- 
sifications, in which the ludicrous lit- 
tlenesses of man’s vain ingenuity used 
to be set up as a sort of symbolical 
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scheme of revelation of the sublime 
varieties of the inferior—as we choose 
to call it—creation of God, you find 
high attempts in a humble spirit ra- 
ther to illustrate tendencies, and 
uses, and harmonies, and order, and 
design. With some glorious excep- 
tions, indeed, the naturalists of the 
day gone by, shewed us a science 
that was but a skeleton—nothing 
but dry bones; with some inglorious 
exceptions, indeed, the naturalists 
of the day that is now, have been 
desirous to shew us a living, breath- 
ing, and moving body, to explain, as 
far as they might, its mechanism and 
its spirit. Ere another century elapse, 
how familiar may men be with all 
the families of the flowers of the 
field, and the birds of the air, with 
all the interdependencies of their cha- 
racters and their kindreds, perhaps 
even with the mystery of that in- 
stinct which now is seen working 
wonders, not only beyond the power 
of reason to comprehend, but of ima- 
gination to conceive ! 

Take up, we say, what book you 
will, and such is its spirit. There, 
for example, are these two unpre- 
tending, but enlightened volumes, 
“ The British Naturalist,” by Mr 
Mudie, which, we need not add, we 
recommend to all students, and how 
much more real knowledge do they 
contain than many ambitious works 
we could mention made up of words 
—words—words—and words, too, 
as fuzionless as chips—chips—chips? 
This contribution to natural history, 
he tells us at once, is sanctioned by 
no name or authority, and pretends 
to no systematic arrangement. He 
does not fear to say that the dictum 
of authority, and the divisions of 
system, are the bane of study to the 
people at large; and is it not, we 
add, the people at large, whom the 
people in few should seek to in- 
struct in the wisdom that framed 
the world? True it is, as Mr Mudie 
says, that the dictum of authority re- 

resses the spirit of enquiry, and that 
in the divisions of system the parts 
are so many, and so scattered, that 
the whole cannot be understood. It 
were as easy to tell the hour from the 
disjointed movements of a number of 
watches jumbled together in a box, 
as to find “ how Nature goes,” from 


the mere dissection of her works. 
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of the exhibiter; I want to see the exhi- 
bition itself, and that he shall be quiet, 
and let me study and understand that in 
my own way. If I meet with any object 
that arrests my attention, I do not wish 
to run over the roll of all objects of a si- 
milar kind; I want to know something 
about the next one, and why they should 
be in juxtaposition. If, for instance, I 
meet with an eagle on a mountain cliff, I 
have no desire to be lectured about all 
the birds that have clutching talons and 
crooked beaks. That would take me 
from the bouk of Nature, which is before 
me,—rob me of spectacle, and give me 
only the story of the exhibiter, which I 
have no wish either to hear or to remem- 
ber. I want to know why the eagle is 
on that cliff, where there is not a thing 
for her to eat, rather than down in the 
plain, where prey is abundant; I want 
also to know what good the mountain it- 
self does,—that great lump of sterility 
and cold; and if I find out, that the cliff 
is the very place from which the eagle 
can sally forth with the greatest ease and 
success, and that the mountain is the 
parent of all those streams that gladden 
the valleys and plains,——I am informed. 
Nay, more, I see a purpose in it,—the 
working of a Power mightier than that 
of man. My thoughts ascend from moun- 
tains to masses, wheeling freely in abso- 
lute space. I look for the boundary: I 
dare not even imagine it: I cannot re- 
sist the conclusion—*‘ This is the build- 
ing of God.’ 

“ Wherever I go, or whatever I meet, 
I cannot be satisfied with the mere know- 
ledge that it is there, or that its form, 
texture, and composition, are thus or thus; 
I want to find out how it came there, 
and what purpose it serve’; because, as 
all the practical knowledge upon which 
the arts of civilisation are founded has 
come in this way, I too may haply glean 
a little. Nor is that all; wonderful as 
man’s inventions are, I connect myself 
with something more wonderful and more 
lasting ; and thus I have a hope and stay, 
whether the world goes well or ill; and 
the very feeling of that, makes me better 
able to bear its ills. When I find that 
the barren mountain is a source of ferti- 
lity, that the cold snow is a protecting 
mantle, and that the all-devouring sea is 
a fabricator of new lands, and an easy 
pathway round the globe, I cannot help 
thinking that that, which first seems only 
an annoyance to myself, must ultimately 
involve a greater good. 

“ This was the application given to 
Natural History in the good old days of 
the Derbams and the Rays; and they 
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were the men that breathed the spirit of 
natural science over the country. But 
the science and the spirit have been se- 
parated; and though the learned have 
gone on with perhaps more vigour than 
ever, the people have fallen back. They 
see the very entrance of knowledge guard- 
ed by a hostile language, which must be 
vanquished in single combat before they 
can enter; and they turn away in des- 
pair.” 

That accomplished and philoso- 
phic naturalist, Professor Rennie, 
in one of his dissertations prefixed 
to his edition of Montagu’s Orni- 
thological Dictionary of British Birds, 
has lately laid before the public a 
plan of study, according to the me- 
thod he has pursued in his own re- 
searches, which beautifully embodies 
the spirit of these remarks. So sim- 
ple is it, that it appears some inge- 
nious friend, to whom he shewed it 
in manuscript, objected to it that it 
was no plan of study at all. What is 
its method ? Why this and no more 
—but then how much! First, to ob- 
serve a fact or circumstance in the 
fields, then to endeavour to discover 
the design it was intended to serve 
by the great Creator, and subse- 
quently to examine the statements 
to be met with in books, in order to 
compare them with what you have 
actually observed. On this plan, 
he rightly says, any person with a 
little care may become a tolerably 
good naturalist, the first walk he 
takes in the fields, without much 
knowledge of books; on the oppo- 
site and too current plan, much stu- 
dy is indispensable to enable any 
person to master the theory or sys- 
tem, in relation to which the ob- 
served facts are supposed to have 
their whole value and importance. 
He agrees with the leading rule laid 
down by the illustrious M. Levail- 
lant, that the principal aim of a na- 
turalist ought to be to multiply ob- 
servations—that theories are more 
easy and more brilliant indeed than 
observations; but it is by observa- 
tion alone that science can be en- 
riched, while a single fact is fre- 
quently sufficient to demolish a sys- 
tem. Levaillant was himself one who 
preferred reading the page of nature 
in the woods and fields to the inferior 
study of cabinets and books—and 
hence, Professor Rennie observes, 
he was stigmatized, as another en- 
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thusiastic and genuine observer, Au- 
dubon, is at present, by cabinet na- 
turalists, as a romancer unworthy of 
credit. ’Tis ever so. People sitting 
in their own parlour, with their feet 
on the fender, or in the sanctum of 
some museum, staring at stuffed spe- 
cimens, imagine themselves natural- 
ists ; and in their presumptuous and 
insolent ignorance, which is often to- 
tal, scorn the wisdom of the wander- 
ers of the woods, who have for many 
studious and solitary years been 
making themselves familiar with all 
the beautiful mysteries of instinc- 
tive life. 

Take two boys and set them re- 
spectively to pursue the two plans 
of study. How puzzled and per- 
plexed will be the one who pores 
over the “ interminable terms” of a 
system in books, having, meanwhile, 
no access to, or communion with na- 
ture! The poor wretch is to be pi- 
tied—ner is he any thing else than a 
slave. But the young naturalist, who 
takes his first lessons in the fields, ob- 
serving the unrivalled scene which 
creation everywhere displays, is 
perpetually studying in the power of 
delight and wonder, and laying up 
knowledge which can be derived 
from no other source. The rich boy 
is to be envied, nor is he any thing 
else than aking. The one sits be- 
wildered among words, the other 
walks enlightened among things ; the 
one has not even the shadow, the 
other more than the substance—the 
very essence and life of knowledge ; 
and at twelve years old he may be 
a better naturalist than ever the mere 
bookworm will be, were he to out- 
live old Tommy Balmer. 

In education—late or early—for 
heaven’s sake let us never separate 
things and words. They are mar- 
ried in nature; and what God hath 

ut together let no man put asunder 
—’tisa fatal divorce. Without things, 
words accumulated by misery in 
the memory, had far better die than 
drag out an useless existence in the 
dark; without words, their stay and 
support, er a unaccountably disap- 

ear out of the storehouse, and may 


e for ever lost. But bind a thing 
with a word, a strange link, stronger 
than any steel, and softer than any 
silk, and the captive remains for 
ever happy in its bright prison-house, 

dit flee away had it even 


nor wou 
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the wings of a dove, for already is it 
at rest. On this principle, it is in- 
deed surprising at how early an age 
children can be instructed in the 
most interesting parts of natural 
history; and in illustration of that, 
Professor Rennie aptly quotes a few 
of Coleridge’s beautiful lines to the 
Nightingale :— 
“ That strain again ! 

Full fain it would delay me! My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 
How he would place his hand beside his 

ear, 
His little hand, the small forefinger up, 
And bid us listen! and I deem it wise 
To make him Nature’s child.” 

Compare the intensity and truth 
of any natural knowledge insensibly 
acquired by observation in very early 
youth, with that corresponding to it 
picked up in later life from books! 
In fact, the habit of distinguishing 
between things as different, or of si- 
milar forms, colours, and characters, 
formed in infancy, and childhood, and 
boyhood, in a free intercourse and 
communion with Nature, while we 
are merely seeking and finding the 
divine joy of novelty and beauty per- 

etually occurring before our eyes 
in all her haunts, may be made the 
foundation of an accuracy of judg- 
ment of inappreciable value as an 
intellectual endowment. We must 
all have observed with Professor 
Rennie, how exceedingly difficult it 
is for persons arrived at manhcod 
to acquire this power of discrimi- 
nating objects whose general simi- 
larity of appearance deceives a com- 
mon observer into a belief of their 
identity; though a little care on the 
part of a parent or teacher will ren- 
der it comparatively easy. 

So entirely is this true, that we 
know many observant persons, that 
is, observant in all things intimately 
related with their own pursuits, and 
with the experience of their own 
early education, who, with all the 

ains they could take in after life, 
“— never been able to distinguish 
by name, when they saw them, above 
half-a-dozen, if so many, of our 
British singing birds; while as to 
knowing them by their song, that is 
wholly beyond the reach of their un- 
instructed ear, and a shilfa chants to 
them like a yellow-yoldrin. On see- 
ing asmall bird peeping out of a hole 
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in the eaves, and especially on hear- 
ing him chatter, they shrewdly sus- 
pect him to be a sparrow, though it 
does not by any means follow that 
their suspicions are always verified, 
as our friend not unfrequently turns 
out altogether another animal—fur- 
ther the deponent sayeth not; and 
though, when sitting with her white 
breast so lovely, out of the “auld 
clay-bigging,” in the window-corner, 
he cannot mistake Mistress Swallow, 
yet when flitting in fly-search over 
the lake, and ever and anon dipping 
her wing-tips in the lucid coolness, 
tis an equal chance that he misnames 
her Miss Martin. 

We could give a hundred—a thou- 
sand—ten thousand instances of the 
most astonishing ignorance shewn 
even by naturalists of considerable 
reputation—book and cabinet na- 
turalists—with regard to facts fall- 
ing under the most obvious, and, as 
one might think, the most universal 
observation of men, whether natu- 
ralists or not, who have seen the 
prudence-and propriety of walking 
with their eyes open. But Profes- 
sor Rennie quotes, and remarks on 
one in itself quite sufficient for our 
purpose, from the “ highly lauded 
article” Ornithology, in Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia.—* Birds of the same spe- 
cies,” says the author, “collect all 
the same materials, arrange them in 
the same manner, and make choice 
of similar situations for fixing the 
= of their temporary abodes. 

Vherever they dispose them, they 
always take care to be accommodated 
with a shelter; and if a natural one 
does not offer itself, they very in- 
ggg make a covering of a dou- 

le row of leaves, down the slope 
of which the rain trickles, without 
entering into the little opening of 
the nest that lies concealed below.” 
What precious nonsense! What a 
pack of confusion! Does the Cyclo- 
pdist, or rather the Cyclops, for he 
could have “had but one eye, and 
that was no piercer,” here speak of 
all birds, or but of some particular 
species ? 

In either case alike is he a dolt. 
If of all birds, then he forgets, when 
—— of the care they always 
take to be accommodated with shel- 
ter, the numerous families which lay 
their eggs on the bare ground, lea- 
ving them exposed the greater part 
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of the day on the sands of the desert, 
the sea-beach, or isolated rocks. Ac- 
commodate them with shelter, and 
in a couple of days the shore will be 
stinking—nor will a single sea-fowl 
—all addled ‘in the yellow—ever 
chip the shell. Of what “ little open- 
ing of the nest” does the perverse 
and purblind old Monops prate? 
The wren’s ? or the eagle’s? But the 
wren (Miss Kitty) most frequently 
builds her domicile out of the flutter 
of leaves; on old mossy stumps, on 
house-walls, or the living rock; and 
when in hedges, she would laugh at 
the idea of this dotard providing the 
little opening of her nest that lies 
concealed below, with a double row 
of leaves; for hang the globe in the 
sunshine or the storm, and St Ca- 
therine will sit within, unscared and 
unscathed, counting her beads—per- 
haps a score—counting them with 
her fine-feeling breast that broods 
in bliss over the priceless pearls. 

As for the Eagle, the little opening 
of his nest doth verily not lie con- 
cealed below a covering of a double 
row of leaves; but, eighteen feet in 
circumference, (we have measured 
one,) it lies unconcealed, except by 
its height from your ogles, mayhap 
a mile or a league, on a cliff-platform, 
occasionally no doubt hidden in 
clouds; and men, who speak what 
is now called the English tongue, call 
it an Eyrie. 

If the old gentleman be not yet 
quite dead—and if he be, then we 
appeal to the most scientific of his 
surviving descendants—he is hereby 
humbly requested to have the good- 
ness to inform us of the name of this 
ingenious bird; and to tell us, in a 

ostscript, if ever, in all his born 

ays, he saw a bird’s nest of any kind 
whatever, on cliff or castle, ground 
or grove, in bush, tree, hedge, or old 
man’s beard. 

But what constant caution is per- 
petually necessary during the natu- 
ralist’s perusal even of the very best 
books! From the very best we can 
only obtain knowledge at second 
hand, and this, like a story circulated 
among village gossips, is more apt to 
gain in falsehood than in truth, as it 
passes from one to another; but in 
field study, we go at once to the 
fountain-head, and obtain our facts 
pure and unalloyed by the theories 
and opinions of previous observers. 
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Hence it is that the utility of books 
becomes obvious. You witness with 
your own eyes some puzzling, per- 
plexing, strange, and unaccountable 
—fact; twenty different statements 
of it have been given by twenty dif- 
ferent ornithologists; you consult 
them all, and getting a hint from one, 
and a hint from another, here a glim- 
mer of light to be followed, and 
there a gloom of darkness to be 
avoided—why, who knows but that 
in the end you do yourself solve the 
mystery, and absolutely become not 
only happy but illustrious ? We can- 
not deny ourselves and friends the 
pleasure of perusing, in proof of this, 
the following passage, which exhi- 
bits a characteristic specimen of 
Professor Rennie’s happy style of 
treating whatever subject comes 
within the range either of his reading 
or his observation. 

* You pay a visit, for example, to the 
nest of a dabchick or grebe, ( Podiceps,) 
which you had discovered some days be- 
fore among reeds at the edge of a pond, 
and are surprised to find that the eggs 
have disappeared; but much more so on 
taking up some of the rude materials of 
the nest, to see the eggs snugly concealed 
beneath. The question immediately ari- 
ses, Did the mother bird thus cover the 
eggs herself, and if so, for what purpose 
was it done? If you be not too impatient, 
(a state of mind exceedingly adverse to 
accuracy and originality,) you will endea- 
vour to ascertain whether the covering of 
the eggs was peculiar to this individual, or 
common to the species, by repeated ob- 
servation, as frequently as opportunity 
offers; or, if patience fail you for this, 
such books as you have access to may be 
consulted. Look into Linnzus, and all 
you find is, that this bird ‘ builds a float- 
ing nest of grass and reeds.” Latham 
says, ‘ the nest is made of water-plants 
among the reeds, and close to the surface 
of the water, floating independent.’ Wil- 
lughby, Ray, and Brisson, say not a word 
about the nest. Fieming says, the ‘ nest 
is in marshes of aquatic plants, and made 
so as to float.’ ‘ They breed,’ says Gold- 
smith, ‘ among reeds and flags, in a float- 
ing nest, kept steady by the weeds and 
margin.” They ‘ construct their nest,’ 
says Griffith, evidently copying Tem- 
minck, ‘ with rushes, &e., interlaced, 
which they attach to the stems of reeds, 
resting it on their broken tops, or suffer- 
ing it to float,” ‘ Nest large,’ according 
to Jennings, ‘ made of aquatic plants not 
attached to any thing, but floats among 
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the reeds and flags penetrated by water.’ 
Belon, who is followed by Gesner, Al- 
drovand, Jonston, and M. Drapiez, says, 
‘it nestles near the ground upon some 
turfy clump in a marsh, diffieult of ac- 
cess.’ ‘ On our large pools,’ says Buf- 
fon, ‘ they build with reeds and rushes 
interwoven, and the nest is half dipped 
in the water, though not entirely afloat, 
as Linnzus asserts, but shut and attach. 
ed to the reeds.” Wood subsequently 
adds, in a note, ‘ they construct a float- 
ing nest of reeds.’ ‘ They build their 
nests,’ says Hill, ‘ floating and loose 
among the flags’; and ‘ being altogether 
unconnected with the reeds among which 
it floats, it sometimes happens that it is 
biown from among them into the open 
lake. In this situation the owner, like a 
skilful pilot, it is said, steers the nest 
into a safe harbour, by passing her feet 
through it.’ 

“In all these various notices of the 
nest in question, by the well known na- 
turalists thus consulted, there occurs no 
mention of any covering of the eggs, 
though the enquiry has brought under 
notice some other curious particulars, 
which, no doubt, a young and ardent ob- 
server will be anxious to verify on the 
nest itself, from which his book-research 
originated. Some of the authors, it has 
been seen, assert that the nest floats on 
water, nay, that it is purposely built to 
float by the mother bird; while others 
make no mention of its floating, and 
some expressly deny it. In a supposed 
case like this, it may, perhaps, be deem- 
ed premature for me to decide; but the 
nests which have fallen under my obser- 
vation, agree with those originally descri- 
bed by Belon, in being built on raised 
clumps in marshes, or at least so sup- 
ported by water plants as not to be iu- 
tended to float. That in consequence of 
floods these nests may, by accident, have 
been found floating, it would be wrong to 
deny, though there can be little doubt 
that Linneus, who was much too credu- 
lous of wonders, magnified a chance oc- 
currence into a general rule. The story 
of the mother bird navigating her nest 
when it has been carried away by a flood, 
is altogether incredible; for the nest is 
not only copstructed of a bedding of 
reeds, rushes, and other water plants, 
more than a foot in thickness, but the 
feet of the bird are so broad and clumsy, 
that they could not be thrust through it 
without entirely destroying its texture. 

* Pennant, however, seems to believe 
this nonsense, for he adds to the account 
—‘ In these circumstances the halcyon’s 
nest, its floating house, fluctivaga domus, 
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as Statius expresses it, may in some mea- 
sure be vindicated.” The same author 
also is more particular about the floating 
of the nest, which he says is built near 
‘banks in the water, but without any 
fastening, so that it rises and falls as that 
does. To make its nest, it collects an 
amazing quantity of grass, water-plants,’ 
&c. ; and he adds, ‘it should seem won- 
derful how they are hatched, as the water 
rises through the nest and keeps them 
wet; but the natural warmth of the bird 
bringing on a fermentation in the vege- 
tables, which are full a foot thick, makes 
a hot-bed fit for the purpose.’ If our 
young student, upon reading this very 
questionable doctrine, turn to this Dic- 
tionary, page 127, he will learn that Co- 
lone] Montagu uniformly found the nests 
cold, and that, taking into account the 
chemical principles of fermentation, it 
was impossible they could be warm. 

“ But Pennant also mentions a circum- 
stance of much more interest in reference 
to the original enquiry, when he says that 
this bird ‘ lays five or six white eggs, and 
always covers them when it quits the nest,’— 
the very point to ascertain which the re- 
search was begun. With this authority, 
supported as it is by Montagu, most stu- 
dents might rest satisfied, but the ardent 
naturalist never arrives at any conclusion 
like this, without bringing all the facts 
within his knowledge to bear upon it, in 
order to elucidate connecting causes and 
consequences ; for the fact being ascer- 
“tained of the mother bird covering her 
eggs, it becomes interesting to enquire 
why she does this. 

“It is admitted by all the naturalists 
already quoted, that the nest in question 
is built on moist ground, if not actually 
touching the water, and that part at least 
of the materials consist of moist water- 
plants. Now, it is indispensable to hatch- 
ing, that the eggs be kept at a high tem- 
perature, and not be suffered for a mo- 
ment to cool. The natural heat of the 
bird itself is sufficient for this purpose, 
without the heat of fermentation, erro- 
neously supposed by Pennant; but if she 
quits them for a moment to go in pursuit 
of food, or to withdraw the attention of 
an intruding water-spaniel, or a prying 
naturalist, their near vicinity to moist 
plants or to water, would certainly prove 
fatal to the embryo chicks. In order then 
to prevent her brood from being destroy- 
ed by cold, the careful bird covers the 
eggs with a quantity of dry hay, to keep 
them warm till her return. 

“ By keeping this interesting fact in 
his mind, our young naturalist may sub- 
sequently find that other birds employ 
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the same, or similar devices, The carrion- 
crow, (Corvus corone,) for example, who 
lines her nest with wool and rabbits’ fur, 
always covers her eggs with a quantity of 
this before leaving her nest, no doubt, for 
the same reason that the dabehick em- 
ploys hay. Again, several birds of very 
different habits, such as the wood-wren, 
(Sylvia sibilatriz,)and the hay-bird, (Sylvia 
trochilus,) construct. a permanent arch of 
moss and dried grass over their nests, 
leaving a narrow entrance in the side, 
Having recently had occasion to investi- 
gate the structure of various nests with 
some minuteness, I have been led to 
adopt the opinion, that the arched coping, 
or dome, so remarkable in several small 
birds for ingenious and beautiful work- 
manship, is designed to preserve their 
animal heat from being dissipated during 
the process of incubation; an opinion 
which appears to be corroborated by the 
fact of our native birds that thus cover in 
their nests at the top, being all very small 

** Among these, besides the wood-wren 
and the hay-bird, are the common wren, 
the chiff-chaff, (Sylvia hipolais,) the gold- 
crested wren, the bottle-tit, (Purus cau- 
datus, Ray,) and the dipper, (Cinclus 
aquaticus, BECHSTEIN.) There are other 
birds, no doubt, little larger than these, 
such as the blackcap and the babillard, 
(Curruca garrula, Brisson,) which do not 
build domed nests; but it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the latter usually lay much few- 
er eggs; the babillard seldom more than 
four, and the blackcap four or five; while 
the gold-crested wren lays from seven to 
ten, the bottle-tit from nine to twelve, 
and the common wren from eight to (some 
say) fourteen, and even twenty. It will 
follow of course, that in order to hatch 
so large a number, these little birds ye- 
quire all their animal heat to be concen- 
trated and preserved from being dissipa- 
ted. The dipper, indeed, lays but five or 
six eggs, and weighs from six to eight 
times more than any of our other dome 
builders ; but it is to be recollected, that, 
from its being a water bird, and buiiding 
near water, it may have more occasion to 
use ‘ all appliances’ to concentrate its 
heat. In tropical countries, where the 
heat is great, such domed nests are very 
common, and are probably intended to 
protect the mother birds, while hatching, 
from the intense heat of a perpendicular 
sun; though most naturalists think they 
are designed to avert the intrusion of 
snakes, forgetting that snakes would 
more naturally run their heads into a nest 
with a small side entrance, than if it were 
open above. A circumstance which fell 
under my observation, corroborative of 
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gous pursuits of collectors of old 
coins and medals, not for their uti- 
lity, but solely on account of their 
ae or to perfect a series; yet it 


this remark, I have recorded under the 
article Hay Bird. Other birds, in warm 
countries, leave their eggs during the day 
exposed to the heat of the sun, and only 
sit upon them during the night, or in 
eloudy weather, when the temperature of 
the air is not sufficiently high,—a fact 
which has given origin to the error, that 
the ostrich (Struthio camelus,) lays her 
eggs in the sand and abandons them to 
chance.” 


What, then, in the opinion of this 
acute observer and enquirer, is the 
use of what in Natural History is 
called a system? A methodical clas- 
sification is useful in as far only as it 
may serve as a framework or a cabi- 
net, into the partitions of which 
many little facts may be stored and 
dove-tailed, that would otherwise be 
scattered through the memory at 
random, at the great hazard of being 
lost. The advantage of a system of 
this kind, then, consists in its pre- 
serving such collections of facts, as 
a cabinet preserves a collection of 
specimens ; and, provided the seve- 
ral facts be not too far separated from 
their usual associations, it matters 
little what other qualities the sys- 
tems possess. Simplicity, indeed, 
must always be valuable, and a sim- 
ple system may be likened toa plain 
unornamented cabinet, where the 
specimens hold a prominent place, 
and the cabinet itself is almost over- 
looked; whileacomplex system may, 
in the same way, be likened to a 
cabinet bedizened with grotesque 
carving and fretwork, the compart- 
ments of which are “ curiously cut,” 
and fantastically arranged, consist- 
ing indeed chiefly of <yu frame- 
work, without a useful fact, or an 
interesting specimen on which the 
mind can rest; and afterwards Mr 
Rennie says, with equal truth and 
boldness, of these same system- 


mongers, that the alphabet of their 


system is all they study, yet they 
scruple not to call themselves na- 
turalists, and the alphabet of their 
system, Natural History, though they 
might, with equal propriety, call the 
twenty-four letters in a hornbook 
the History of England, and rank 
the village schoolmaster who teaches 
it with Hume or Lingard. That 
some minds may be so constituted 
as to take pleasure in such nick- 
nack study, is proved by the analo- 
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would be as preposterous to rank 
such mere collectors with a man like 
Niebuhr, who investigated medallion 
inscriptions, in order to elucidate 
the history of Rome, as it would be 
to rank a mere systematist with 
Aristotle, Ray, or John Hunter. 

A loud outcry will doubtless be 
raised against Professor Rennie on 
account of these opinions, by the 
self-appointed cabinet-ministers of 
nature, who are assuredly neither 
her secretaries nor her interpreters. 
He need not care for the abuse of 
such persons—he writes for those 
who aim at philosophical and extend- 
ed views of nature. With all his ad- 
miration of the enthusiasm, devotion, 
and even genius of Linnzus, he can- 
not consider that extraordinary man 
a philosophic naturalist. Linnzus 
thought that the superiority of a na- 
turalist depended upon his knowin 
the greatest number of Se ond 
that the study of Natural History con- 
sisted in the collection, arrangement, 
and exhibition of the various pro- 
ductions of the earth. Unquestion- 
ably, by storing the memory with 
specific names and technical distinc- 
tions, “ a good gossiping naturalist” | 
might be made; but good gossiping 
naturalists are of all old women the 
most wearifu’ and superfluous, and 
the breed should be subjected to all 
possible discouragements. A study, 
again, narrowed down as Linnzus 
narrowed it, and without reference 
to causes, effects, or the wise con- 
trivances of the Creator, would never 
lead to the Natural History which 
Lord Bacon declares to be the basis 
of all science, and “ fundamental to 
the erecting and building of a true 
philosophy.” Nor is Professor Ren- 
nie singular in his just severities on 
Linnzus and his followers—for he 
backs them with the opinions of Dr 
Aikin, Professor Lindley, Mr White 
of Selborne, Mr Vigors, Mr MacLeay, 
Dr Fleming, and Dr Heineken; and 
sums up all by asserting the truth to 
be, that the Linnzean system mainly 
contributed to extinguish the genuine 
study of nature, and rendered it un- 
popular for many years, since every 
writer surrendered himself uncon- 
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ditionally to its shackles, and, of 
course, repelled every student im- 
bued with a particle of philosophy 
or of taste, or alive to the glorious 
beauties of the Creation. 
What, in good truth, can be more 
uerile than to limit, as Linnzeus did, 
is descriptions of specific character 
to twelve words—or than‘ his division 
of one of his works into twelve 
parts, because there are twelve 
months in the year—and into three 
hundred and sixty-five paragraphs, 
to correspond to the number of days 
in the year! Thus, all that Linnzeus 
tells us of the Bank Swallow ( Hirun- 
do riparia—Ray,) is contained in the 
following twelve words :—“ H. 
a cinerea, gula abdomineque 
albis—Habitat in Europe collibus 
arenosis abruptis, foramine serpen- 
tino.” This is all we are taught to 
believe—* that the industry of man 
has been able to discover concerning 
it!’ Pennant and Latham are nearly 
as brief and just as meagre, and Cu- 
vier himself does not improve on it, 
“ by gravely adding this absurdity :” 
—“ Elle pond dans des trous le long 
des eaux. Il parait constant qu’elle 
s’engourdit pendant l’hiver, et méme 

u’elle passe cette saison au fond 

e eau des marais !”” Compare this 
useless stuff with all the interesting 
facts “ that the industry of man” has 
really accumulated concerning the 
same bird, and you will acknowledge 
that Linnzeus, wonderful being as he 
was, may, without offence to any 
rational mind, be safely pronounced 
anignoramus. The late Dr Heineken, 
speaking of Gmelin, a disciple of 
the Linnzan school, characterises 
him as having “an instinctive pro- 
pensity towards the erroneous ;”— 
and of that gifted person’s “thirteenth 
edition of Linnzus, as it is called,’ 
quoth the Doctor, “I have had the good 
fortune never to be burdened with 
it—but in an evil hour, a kind friend 
bestowed onme the seven ponderous 
tomes of that kindred spirit, Turton.” 
Temminck calls Gmelin’s edition of 
Linneus “ the most undigested book 
in existence.” Of Temminck’s 
“ Manuel d’ Ornithologie,” Rennie of 
course speaks highly, which, though 
essentially Linnzwan, is much more 
circumstantial and accurate than is 
usual with the disciples of that 
school. It proves, however, that 
Temminck is much better acquainted 
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with collections of stuffed specimens 
than with living birds, except such 
—— ones as frequent the shores 
of Holland, and in that point of view, 
it contrasts strongly with the Dic- 
tionary of Montagu—especially now 
that that book has been so greatly 
enriched from many sources by its 
editor. On turning from Montagu 
to Temminck, we indeed are made 
to feel the truth of the observation, 
that a lexicon or explanatory cata- 
logue is of unquestionable and in- 
dispensable use, for the purpose of 
identifying the species which may 
come under observation, or chance 
to be connected with interesting 
discussion and detail; but that no- 
body beyond the barriers of Lin- 
neeanism could ever dream of de- 
signating any of these, useful though 
they be, a natural history, any more 
than of calling a book like Blair’s 
Chronology the History of the 
World. 
Mr Rennie concludes his sixty 
page preface to Montagu with three 
ists containing almost all the names 
of the writers of any note on orni- 
thology—rudimental, literary, and 
philosophic naturalists. Under the 
first he includes all works consist- 
ing of descriptive catalogues, chiefly 
of museum specimens, arranged sys- 
tematically; including either whole 
classes, or particular groups of ani- 
mals; the latter termed Monographs, 
and only useful to aid the student 
in identifying specimens by form, 
colour, and structure, commonly 
omitting historical and philosophi- 
cal details, and rarely like the beau- 
tiful account of the British swallows, 
which White of Selborne called by 
the now abused title of Monograph 
—such works, particularly the Mo- 
nograph, often dealing in critical 
disquisitions about names, divisi- 
ons, and the particular place a 
species, genus, or group, ought to 
occupy in the system adopted, ex- 
hibiting, in many instances, passages 
of worthless trifling, undeserving of 
perusal. The second comprehends 
all works consisting of notices and 
details, sometimes, though less fre- 
uently, derived from the observa- 
tion of living Nature than from 
closet reading, but often highly in- 
teresting and valuable, though very 
commonly sprinkled with inaccura- 
cies. The third contains works 
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consisting of personal observations 
on the habits, character, or physio- 
logy of living animals, and enquiries 
into the causes and reasons of what 
is observed, for the purpose either 
of supporting theories, often fanci- 
ful, or of illustrating the providential 
wisdom of the Great Creator.” It is 
to be noted, that philosophical na- 
turalists are often no less deficient 
in knowledge of systematic catalo- 
gues, than the rudimental naturalists 
are of philosophy—both are import- 
ant to be known. The three lists 
contain, if not a complete, a com- 
prehensive bibliography of birds. 

We have been led into these some- 
what detailed remarks—some of 
them our own, and some of them 
Mr Rennie’s—who, we are sure, 
will not grudge us the use of them 
in a magazine which occasionally 
touches, in its own way, on zoology 
—from our anxiety to encourage 
students in this department of na- 
tural history, against those depress- 
ing fears that must sometimes assail 
them from the cold, dry, and hor- 
rid aspect which the science assumes 
in the Linnean school. With him 
we do indeed lament that the meagre 
index fashion of describing natural 
productions was ever introduced, 
since, as he says, it has so seldom 
been employed in the only way in 
which it can be useful; and it ap- 
pears to have taken such deep root 
as to threaten, like some sorts of 
noxious weeds, to be incapable of 
being eradicated; for by far the 
greater number of recent works up- 
on the subject, even when they pre- 
tend to novelty of system, have the 
essential characteristic of the Lin- 
nzan school, of being most carefully 
stripped of every interesting detail, 
and trimmed down to alimited num- 
ber of lines, reminding one strong- 
ly of the old poets, who squared 
their leaves into the forms of adzes, 
hearts, and triangles, and left the 
consideration of sentiment and ima- 

ery to bards who would not con- 
Sensend to such puerile trifling. 

It has been well said by a writer in 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural His- 
tory, that “ those who employ them- 
selves in disguising and degrading 
science by cacophonous nomencla- 
ture, and a parade of barbarous La- 
tinity, which fools think learning, 
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are entitled to reprobation and con- 
tempt. There are many such in 
France, and some among ourselves, 
great men in their little circles ; they 
o well to make the most of this, 
for they may rest assured that how- 
ever high they rank in their own 
estimation, or in that of their co- 
teries, the world neither knows nor 
cares any thing about them.” Yet the 
uerile triflers thus employed hold 
in contempt the works that alone 
deserve the name of science; these 
miserable manufacturers of words 
complaining in querulous tones 
of their “ legitimate productions” 
being “ left to languish and decay,” 
“ because the grown-up public are 
satisfied with infants’ food in the 
shape of cheap compilations, crude 
translations, wonders of the insect 
world, &c. &c. with such like amu- 
sing trifles, fit only for children.” A 
consumptive blockhead witha queasy 
stomach might as well call roast-beef 
and plum-pudding “ infants’ food,” 
as the sapid and nutritive dishes 
which have lately been set before 
the healthy — and which she 
has plentifully devoured with great 
usto. Why a translation should 
e crude we do not see, any more 
than its original; and the ninny of 
ninnies must he indeed be, who, in 
a nation owing a million million of 
debt, and taxed accordingly, com- 
plains of a compilation “ that it is 
cheap.” The sneer at‘‘ wonders of 
the insect world” is aimed, we pre- 
sume, at Professor Rennie’s “ Insect 
Architecture,” “ Insect Transforma- 
tions,’ &c.; but the person who 
could call such wonders as are re- 
vealed there, “ amusing trifles fit 
only for children,” must be himself 
an insect scarce worthy even of this 
short notice,—an ephemeral and a 
midge. 

It is encouraging, however, to 
know, that flesh-and-blood natural- 
ists are held now in far higher re- 

ute in Britain than the skeletons. 

he good sense of the English pub- 
lic never stomached such a work for 
instance as Turton’s seven ponder- 
ous Linnzan tomes, which sell now 
for little more than the price of waste 
paper; and that too at a time when 
the works of genuine naturalists, such 
as White’s Rchesen and Knapp’s 
Journal of a Naturalist, are selling by 
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thousands, and will continue to sell 
to the tune of tens of thousands. 

In this state of public opinion and 
feeling on the subject of natural 
knowledge and science, what fears 
can be entertained for the success 
and glory of such an ornithologist as 
Audubon ? We have seen that Pro- 
fessor Rennie classes him along with 
Levaillant, in the first order, into 
which none can be admitted but the 
sons of genius, who, in the spirit of 
philosophy, have pursued science 
over the bosom of Nature. Of him, 
Swainson says, “ there is a freshness 
and originality about his Essays, 
which can only be compared to the 
unrivalled biographies of Wilson. 
Both these men contemplated Nature 
as she really is, not as she is repre- 
sented in books; they sought her 
in her sanctuaries. The snore, the 
mountain, and the forest, were alter- 
nately their study, and there they 
drank the pure stream of knowledge 
at its fountain-head. The observa- 
tions of such men are the corner- 
stones of every attempt to discover 
the system of Nature. Their wri- 
tings will be consulted when our fa- 
vourite theories shal] have passed into 
oblivion. Ardently, therefore, do I 
hope, that M. Audubon will alter- 
nately become the historian and the 
oper of his favourite objects, that 

e will never be made a convert to 
any system, but instruct and delight 
us as a true and unprejudiced bio- 

rapher of Nature.” And Baron 
Cosie, in a report made to the Royal 
Academy of Sciencés of Paris, after 
having pronounced a splendid eulo- 
on on Audubon’s “ Quatre cents 

essins qui contiennent a-peu pres 
deux mille figures,’ thus concludes 
his “ compte verbal.” “ Formerly 
European naturalists had to make 
known to America the treasures she 
possessed ; but now the Mitchells, 
the Harlans, the Wilsons, the Charles 
Bonapartes, have repaid with inte- 
rest the debt which America owed 
to Europe. The History of the Birds 
of the United States, by Wilson, al- 
ready equals in elegance our most 
beautiful works in ornithology. If 
ever that of M. Audubon be com- 
pleted, then it will have to be grant- 
ed that America, in magnificence of 
execution, has surpassed the Old 
World.” But before speaking of the 
magnificent design of Audubon, now 
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fast being accomplished, let us first 
acquaint our readers with the Man. 
In an auto-biographical sketch— 
would that it had been a finished 
picture—prefixed to the volume now 
before us, he exhibits many traits of 
his simple, single-hearted, enthusi- 
astic, enterprising, and persevering 
character, which it is impossible to 
regard without affectionate admira- 
tion. He calls himself, in the pride 
of genius and patriotism, an “ Ame- 
rican Woodsman.” And when some 
five years ago, we first set eyes on 
him in a party of literati, in “ stately 
Edinborough throned on Crags,” he 
was such an American woodsman as 
took the shine out of us modern Athe- 
nians. Though dressed, of course, 
somewhat after the fashion of our- 
selves, his long raven locks hung 
eurling over his shoulders, yet un- 
shorn from the wilderness. They 
were shaded across his open fore- 
head with a simple elegance, such 
as a civilized Christian might be 
supposed to give his “ fell of hair,” 
when practising “ every man his 
own perruquier,’ in some liquid 
mirror in the forest-glade, employ- 
ing, perhaps, for a comb, the claw of 
the Bald Eagle. His sallow fine- 
featured face bespoke a sort of wild 
independence, and then such an eye 
—keen as that of the falcon! His 
foreign accent and broken English 
speech—for he is of French descent 
—remoyed him still farther out of 
the commonplace circle of this every- 
day world of ours—and his whole 
demeanour—it might be with us 
partly imagination—was coloured to 
our thought by a character of con- 
scious freedom and dignity, which 
he had habitually acquired in his 
long and lonely wanderings among 
the woods, where he had lived in 
the uncompanioned love and de- 
_ of Nature, and in the studious 
observation of all the ways of her 
winged children, that for ever flut- 
tered over his paths, and roosted on 
the tree at whose feet he lay at 
night, beholding them still the sole 
images that haunted his dreams. All 
this, we admit, must have had over 
it astrong tincture of imagination; for 
we had been told of his wandering life 
and his wonderful pencil; but the en- 
tire appearance of the man was most 
ay ng to what had for so many 
years been his calling, and bore upon 
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it, not to be mistaken for a moment 
or overlooked, the impress, not of sin- 
gularity, but of originality; in one 
word, of genius—self-nursed, self- 
ripened, and self-tutored among the 
inexhaustible treasures of the Fo- 
rest, on which, in one soul-engross- 
ing pursuit, it had lavished its dear- 
est and divinest passion. Nor will 
this language sound extravagant to 
those who know Audubon, and that 
the Man is never for an hour distinct, 
in his being, from the Ornithologist. 
But hear him speak of himself— 

“ I received life and light in the New 
World. When I had hardly yet learned 
to walk, and to articulate those first words 
always so endearing to parents, the produc- 
tions of Nature that lay spread all around, 
were constantly pointed out tome. They 
soon became my playmates; and before 
my ideas were sufficiently formed to en- 
able me to estimate the difference be- 
tween the azure tints of the sky, and the 
emerald hue of the bright foliage, I felt 
that an intimacy with them, not consist- 
ing of friendship merely, but bordering 
on frenzy, must accompany my steps 
through life ;—and now, more than ever, 
am I persuaded of the power of those 
early impressions. They laid such hold 
upon me, that, when removed from the 
woods, the prairies, and the brooks, or 
shut up from the view of the wide At- 
jlantic, I experienced none of those plea- 
sures most congenial to my mind. None 
but aerial companions suited my fancy. 
No roof seemed so secure to me as that 
formed of the dense foliage under which 
the feathered tribes were seen to resort, 
or the caves and fissures of the massy 
rocks, to which the dark-winged cormo- 
rant and the curlew retired to rest, or to 
protect themselves from the fury of the 
tempest. My father generally accompa- 
nied my steps,—procured birds and flowers 
for me with great eagerness,—pointed 
out the elegant movements of the former, 
the beauty and softness of their plumage, 
the manifestations of their pleasure or 
sense of danger,—and the always perfect 
forms and splendid attire of the latter. 
My valued preceptor would then speak of 
the departure and return of birds with the 
seasons, would describe their haunts, and, 
more wonderful than all, their change of 
livery; thus exciting me to study them, 
and to raise my mind toward their Crea- 
tor. 

“ A vivid pleasure shone upon those 
days of my early youth, attended with a 
calmness of feeling, that seldom failed to 
rivet my attention for hours, whilst I 
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gazed in ecstasy upon the pearly and shi- 
ning eggs, as they lay imbedded in the 
softest down, or among dried leaves and 
twigs, or exposed upon the burning sand 
or weather-beaten rock of our Atlantic 
shores. Iwas taught to look upon them 
as flowers yet in the bud. I watched 
their opening, to see how Nature had 
provided each different species with eyes, 
either open at birth, or closed for some 
time after; to trace the slow progress of 
the young birds toward perfection, or ad- 
mire the celerity with which some of 
them, while yet unfledged, removed 
themselves from danger to security. 

“ IT grew up, and my wishes grew with 
my form. These wishes, kind reader, 
were for the entire possession of all that 
I saw. I was fervently desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with Nature. For 
many years, however, I was sadly disap- 
pointed, and for ever, doubtless, must I 
have desires that cannot be gratified. The 
moment a bird was dead, however beau- 
tiful it had been when in life, the pleasure 
arising from the possession of it became 
blunted ; and although the greatest cares 
were bestowed on endeavours to preserve 
the appearance of nature, I looked upon 
its vesture as more than sullied, as requi- 
ring constant attention and repeated 
mendings, while, after all, it could no 
longer be said to be fresh from the hands 
of its maker. I wished to possess all the 
productions of Nature, but I wished life 
with them. This was impossible, Then 
what was to be done? I turned to my 
father, and made known to him my dis- 
appointment and anxiety. He produced 
a book of Jilustrations. A new life ran 
in my veins. I turned over the leaves 
with avidity; and although what I saw 
was not what I longed for, it gave me a 
desire to copy Nature. To Nature I went, 
and tried to imitate her, as in the days of 
my childhood I had tried to raise myself 
from the ground and stand erect, before 
Nature had imparted the vigour necessary 
for the success of such an undertaking. 

* How sorely disappointed did I feel 
for many years, when I saw that my pro. 
ductions were worse than those which I 
ventured (perhaps in silence) to regard as 
bad, in the book given me by my father! 
My pencil gave birth to a family of crip- 
ples. So maimed were most of them, 
that they resembled the mangled corpses 
on a field of battle, compared with the inte- 
grity of living men. These difficulties and 
disappointments irritated me, but never 
for a moment destroyed the desire of ob- 
taining perfect representations of Nature. 
The worse my drawings were, the more 
beautiful did I see the originals. To have 
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been torn from the study, would have 
been as death tome. My time was en- 
tirely occupied with it. I produced hun- 
dreds of these rude sketches annually; 
and for a long time, at my request, they 
made bonfires on the anniversaries of my 
birth-day.” 


While yet a boy, he was sent to 
Paris, and studied drawing under 
David. “ Eyes and noses belonging 
to giants, and heads of horses repre- 
sented in ancient sculpture, were my 
models. These, although fit subjects 
for men intent on pursuing the higher 
branches of the art, were imme- 
diately laid aside by me ;” and at the 

e of seventeen, he returned from 

rance to the woods of the New 
World with fresh ardour, and com- 
menced a collection of drawings un- 
der the title of the “ Birds of Ameri- 
ca.” His father gave him a beautiful 
“ Plantation” in Pennsylvania, re- 
freshed one the summer heats by 
the waters of the Schuylkil river, 
and traversed by a creek named 
Perkioming. Its fine woodlands, its 
extensive fields, its hills crowned 
with evergreens, offered many sub- 
jects for his pencil. There too he 
married—and children were born 
unto him, whom he did not love 
the less ardently and deeply be- 
cause of his love of the flowers of 
the field and the birds of the air. 
In all his subsequent struggles with 
uncertain, if not with evil fortune, 
when all other friends frowned, and 
were too ready to blame his pas- 
sion for ornithology, by which they 
saw that money might be lost but 
not won, his own family still ap- 
proved of his pursuits, and cheered 
and cherished his enthusiasm, that 
was its own reward. His residence 
at the Pennsylvanian Plantation was 
short as sweet; and for twenty years 
his life was a succession of vicissi- 
tudes. Yet, amidst them all, his 
ruling passion never ebbed—it flow- 
ed on perpetually towards the fo- 
rests. “ Any one unacquainted with 
the extraordinary desire I felt of see- 
ing and judging for myself, would 
doubtless have pronounced me cal- 
lous to every sense of duty, and re- 
gardless of every interest. I under- 
took long and tedious journeys, ran- 
sacked the woods, the lakes, the 
prairies, and the shores of the Atlan- 
tic. Years were spent away from 
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my family. Yet, reader, will you 
believe it? I had no other object in 
view, than simply to enjoy the sight 
of Nature. Never, for a moment, 
did I conceive the hope of becomin 
in any degree useful to my kind, 
until I accidentally formed an ac- 

uaintance with the Prince of Mu- 
signano (Charles Bonaparte) at Phi- 
ladelphia, to which place I went, 
with the view of proceeding east- 
ward along the coast.” This was 
in April 1824. It does not appear, 
however, that though 


Boston is a pretty town, 
And so is Philadelphy ; 

You shall have a sugar plum, 
And [’ll have one myself—eh? 


that any sweetmeats or crumbs of 
comfort were bestowed on Audubon, 
who was soon compelled elsewhere 
to seek for patronage. He went to 
New York, where he was received 
with a kindness well suited to ele- 
vate his depressed spirits ; and after- 
wards ascending that noble stream, 
the Hudson, he glided over the broad 
lakes, and sought the wildest soli- 
tudes of the pathless and gloomy 
forests. 

There it was, he tells us, in these 
forests, that, for the first time, he 
communed with himself as to the 
possible event of his visiting Eu- 
rope. His drawings had multiplied 
on his hands in spite of all disastrous 
chances—and he began to fancy them 
under the hands of the graver. We 
say in spite of all disastrous chances. 

* An accident which happened to two 
hundred of my original drawings, nearly 
put a stop to my researches in ornitho- 
logy. I shall relate it, merely to show 
you how far enthusiasm—for by no other 
name can FI call the persevering zeal with 
which I laboured—may enable the ob- 
server of nature to surmount the most 
disheartening obstacles. I left the vil- 
lage of Henderson, in Kentucky, situated 
on the bank of the Ohio, where I resided 
for several years, to proceed to Philadel- 
phia on business. I looked to all my 
drawings before my departure, placed 
them carefully in a wooden box, and gave 
them in_ charge to a relative, with in- 
junctions to see that no injury should 
happen to them. My absence was ot" se- 
veral months ; and when I returned, a:‘ter 
having enjoyed the pleasures of home for 
a few days, I enquired after my box, anid 
what I was pleased to call my treasury. 
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The box was produced, and opened ;— 
but, reader, feel for me—a pair of Nor- 
way rats had taken possession of the 
whole, and had reared a young family 


amongst the gnawed bits of paper, which, ) 


but a few months before, represented 
nearly a thousand inhabitants of the air! , 
The burning heat which instantly rushed 
through my brain was too great to be 
endured, without affecting the whole of 
my nervous system. I slept not for 
several nights, and the days passed like 
days of oblivion,—until the animal pow- 
ers being recalled into action, through 
the strength of my constitution, I took 
up my gun, my note-book, and my pen- 
cils, and went forth to the woods as 
gaily as if nothing had happened. 1 felt 
pleased that I might now make much 


better drawings than before, and, ere a~ 


period not exceeding three years had 
elapsed, I had my portfolio filled again.” 


That such a heroic adventurer in 
the pursuit of knowledge should live 
and die obscure, was not inthe power 
of the most malignant star. But 
Audubon was born under a lucky 
conjunction of propitious planets, 
and already anticipated his fame. 
Happy days! and nights of plea- 
sing dreams! I read over the cata- 
logue of my collection, and thought 
how it might be possible for an un- 
connected and unaided individual 
like myself to accomplish the grand 
scheme. I improved the whole as 
much as was in my power; and 
as I daily retired farther from the 
haunts of men, determined to leave 
nothing undone, which my labour, 
my time, or my purse could accom- 
plish.” Eighteen months elapsed— 
Audubon returned to his family, then 
in Louisiana, and having explored 
every portion of the vast woods 
around, at last sailed towards the 
Old Wovrld. 

As he approached the coast of 
England, he tells us that the de- 
nena | of his spirits became great. 

rue that he had with him letters 
from American friends, and states- 
men of great eminence, but he knew 
not an individual in the country, and 
his situation appeared precarious in 
the extreme. For a few days in 
Liverpool, “ not a glance of sympa- 
thy did he meet in his wanderings ;” 
and he sighed for his woods. Bat 
viery soon all his prospects brighten- 
e fl; for those ardent friends of merit, 
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the Rathbones, the Roscoes, the 
Trails, the Chorleys, and the Mellies, 
and others too, took the stranger by 
the hand; “ and so kind,” says the 
grateful Audubon, “ and beneficent, 
nay, so generously kind have they 
all been towards me, that I can never 
cancel the obligation, My drawings 
were publicly exhibited, and publicly 

raised. Joy swelled in my heart. 

he first difficulty was surmounted. 
Honours which, on application being 
made through my friends, Philadel- 
phia had refused, Liverpool fairly 
awarded.” In Manchester, his re- 
ception was equally honourable to 
the Greggs, the Lloyds, the Sergeants, 
the Holmes, the Blackwalls, the 
Bentleys, and many others—names 
which, as his gratitude delights to 
record, so is it pleasant to us to name 
them on this occasion. Had his re- 
ception in Liverpool and Manchester 
been cold or forbidding, in all pro- 
bability Audubon had returned to 
America, and the world perhaps 
never have heard of him or his mag- 
nificent works. “ Friends,” says he, 
with a touching simplicity, “ pressed 
me to accompany them to the pretty 
villages of Bakewell, Matlock, and 
Buxton. It was a jaunt of pure en- 
joyment. Nature was then at her 
best, at least such was the feeling of 
our whole party; the summer was 
full of promise.” 

Soon after his arrival in Edinburgh, 
where he soon found many friends, 
he opened his Exhibition. Four hun- 
dred drawings—paintings in water- 
colours—of about two thousand 
birds, covered the walls of the Insti- 
tution-Hall, in the Royal Society 
Buildings, and the effect was like 
magic. The spectator imagined him- 
self in the forest. All were of the 
size of life, from the wren and the 
humming-bird to the wild turkey and 
the bird of Washington. But what 
signified the mere size ? The colours 
were all of life too—bright as when 
borne in beaming beauty through the 
woods. There too were their attitudes 
and postures, infinite as they are as- 
sumed by the restless creatures, in 
motion or rest, in their glee and their 
gambols, their loves and their wars, 
singing, or caressing, or brooding, or 
preying, or tearing one another into 
pieces. The trees, too, on which 
they sat or sported, all true to Na- 
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ture, in bole, branch, spray, and leaf; 
the flowering-shrubs and the ground- 
flowers, the weeds and the very grass, 
all American—so too the atmosphere 
and the skies—all Transatlantic. 


*Twas a wild and poetical vision of 
the heart of the New World, inha- 
bited as yet almost wholly by the 
lovely or noble creatures that “own 
not man’s dominion.” There we 
beheld them all; there was a pic- 
ture of their various life. How dif- 
ferent from stuffed feathers in glass 
cases—though they too “ shine well 
where they stand” in our College 
Museum! There many a fantastic 
tumbler played his strange vagaries 
in the air—there many a cloud- 
cleaver swept the skies—there living 
gleams glanced through the forest 
glades—there meteor-like plumage 
shone in the wood-gloom—there 
strange shapes stalked stately along 
the shell-bright shores—and there, 
halcyons all, fair floaters hung in the 
sunshine on waveless seas. at all 
this wonderful creation should have 
been the unassisted work of one 
man—in his own country almost un- 
known, and by his own country 
wholly unbefriended, was a thought 
that awoke towards “ the American 
woodsman” feelings of more than 
admiration, of the deepest personal 
interest; and the hearts of all warm- 
ed towards Audubon, who were ca- 
pable of conceiving the difficulties, 
and dangers, and sacrifices, that must 
have been encountered, endured, 
and overcome, before genius had 
thus embodied these the glory of its 
innumerable triumphs. 

The impression produced on all 
minds, learned and unlearned, by 
this exhibition, was such as to en- 
courage Audubon to venture on the 
dangerous design of having the whole 
engraved. Dangerous it might well 
be called, seeing that the work was 
to contain Four Hundred Plates and 
Two Thousand Figures. “A work,” 
says Cuvier, “ conceived and execu- 
ted on so vast a plan has but one fault, 
that its expense must render it inac- 
cessible to the greatest number of 
those to whom it will be the most 
necessary. Yet is the price far from 
being exorbitant. One /ivraison of 
five plates costs two guineas; and 
thus the five divraisons can be had at 
no very great annual expense. Most 
desirable at least it is,as well for the 
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interests of art as of science, that all 
the great public bodies, and all per- 
sons of wealth who love to enrich 
their libraries with works of splen- 
dour, should provide themselves with 
that of Audubon.” “It will depend,” 
says Swainson, in the same spirit, 
“on the powerful and the wealthy, 
whether Britain shall have the honour 
of fostering such a magnificent un- 
dertaking. It will be a lasting mo- 
nument, not only to the memory of 
its author, but to those who employ 
their wealth in patronising genius, 
and in supporting the national cre- 
dit. If any publication deserves such 
a distinction, it is surely this; inas- 
much as it exhibits a perfection in 
the higher attributes of zoological 
painting, never before attempted. To 
represent the passions and the feel- 
ings of birds, might, until now, have 
been well deemed chimerical. Rare- 
ly, indeed, do we see their outward 
forms represented with any thing 
like nature. In my estimation, not 
more than three painters ever lived 
who could draw a bird. Of these, the 
lamented Barrabaud, of whom France 
may be justly proud, was the chief. 
He has Jong passed away; but his 
mantle has, at length, been recovered 
in the forests of America.” 
Generous and eloquent—but, in the 
line printed in italics, obscure as an 
oracle. Barrabaud and Audubon are 
two—why not have told us who is 
the third? Can Mr Swainson mean 
himself. We have heard as much 
hinted; if so we cannot but admire 
his modesty in thus remaining the 
anonymous hero of his own pane- 
gyric. If not so, then has he done 
imself great injustice, for he is a 
beautiful bird-painter and drawer, as 
all the world knows, though assured- 
ly in genius far inferior to Audubon. 
Is the third Bewick ? If so, why 
shun to namé “ the genius that dwelt 
on the banks of the Tyne ?” If not so, 
MrSwainson may liveand die assured, 
in spite of this sentence of exclusion 
from the trio, that Bewick will in 
secula seculorum sit on the top of the 
tree of fame, on the same ranch 
with the most illustrious, nor is there 
any fear of its breaking, for it is 
strong, and the company destined to 
bestride it, select. 
Audubon speaks modestly of his 
great work, but with the enthusiasm 
and confidence, natural and becom- 
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ing, in a man of such extraordinary 
genius. We cannot do better than em- 
ploy, when they come to us, his own 
words. Not only, then, is every ob- 
ject, as a whole, of the natural size, 
but also every portion of each object. 
The compass aided him in its delinea- 
tion, regulated and corrected each 
art, even to the very fore-shortening. 
e bill, feet, legs, and claws, the 
very feathers as they project one be- 
yond another, have been accurately 
measured. The birds, almost all of 
them, were killed by himself, and 
were regularly drawn on or near the 
spot. The positions, he observes, may 
perhaps, in some instances, appear 


_ outré ; but such supposed exaggera- 


tions can afford subjects of criticism 
only to persons unacquainted with the 
feathered tribes, for nothing can be 
more transient or varied than the at- 
titudes of birds. For example, the 
heron, when warming itself in the 
sun, will sometimes drop its wings 
several inches, as if they were dislo- 
cated; the swan may often be seen 
floating with one foot extended from 
the body; and some pigeons turn 
uite over when playing in the air. 

he flowers, plants, or portions of 
the trees which are attached to the 
principal objects, have always been 
chosen from amongst those in the 
vicinity of which the birds were 
found, and are not, as some persons 
have thought, the trees or plants on 
which they always feed or perch. 
We may mention, too, that Audu- 
bon invented ways of placing birds, 
dead or alive, before him while he 
was drawing them, so that he saw 
them still in the very attitudes he 
had admired when they were free in 
the air, or on the bough 3; and, indeed, 
without such most ingenious appa- 
ratus of wires and threads as he em- 

loys, it was not in mortal man to 
iave caught as he has done, and fixed 
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them on paper, all the characteristic 
but evanescent varieties of their mo- 
tion and their repose. His ingenuity 
is equal to his genius. 

It may be useful to mention here 
the particulars of the plan of his 
work. The size is double-elephant 
folio—as Cuvier says, “ qui ap- 
sar des doubles planches de la 

escription (Denon’s ) de L’Egypte.” 
The paper being of the finest quality 
—the engravings are, in every in- 
stance, of the exact dimensions of 
the drawings, which, without any ex- 
ception, represent the birds, and 
other objects, of their natural size— 
the plates are coloured in the most 
careful manner from the original 
drawings—the work appears in num- 
bers, of which five are published 
annually, each number consisting of 
five plates,and the price of each num- 
ber is two guineas, payable on de- 
livery. The first volume, consisting 
of one hundred plates, and represent- 
ing ninety-nine species of birds, of 
many of which there are several 
figures, is now published, accom- 
panied by the volume from which 
we have given the above interesting 
extracts; but which is also sold by 
itself, and cannot fail of finding a 
ready market. It is expected that 
other three volumes of equal size, 
will complete the work; and each 
volume of plates will, in like manner 
with the first, be accompanied with 
a volume of letterpress. These four 
volumes of letterpress will be most 
delightful reading to every body; 
and fit companions for those of Wil- 
son, which we are happy to see are 
now in course of publication, in a 
cheap form, in Constable’s Miscel- 
lany, under the superintendence of 
that eminent naturalist, Professor 
Jameson. In our next article on 
Audubon we shall speak of Wilson, 
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On Parliamentary Reform and the French Revolution. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 







No. VIL. 
What should the Peers do? 


We have frequently had occasion 
to impress upon our readers the eter- 
nal, and, in days such as the present, 
vital importance of the observation, 
that all popular movements are ne- 
cessarily progressive: that those who 
commence the agitation can maintain 
their ascendency only by advancing 
with the stream, and that the moment 
they attempt to coerce it, they are 
buried in the waves. This truth, 
which the dear bought experience of 
a revolution has rendered perfectly 
familiar to the French, is only begin- 
ning to be understood in this coun- 
try. It was for this reason, that in 
the beginning of this year we com- 
menced a series of papers “ On Par- 
liamentary Reform and the French 
Revolution;” foreseeing, before “the 
bill” was either broached or pre- 
. that these two subjects were 
nseparably connected; that the cry 
for Reform was nothing but the form 
which the revolutionary spirit had 
here assumed ; that those who pre- 
tended to guide would speedily be 
mastered by it; -and that the only les- 
sons as to the mode of avoiding its 
fury, were to be drawn from the ex- 
perience of its effects in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom. 

The principles which we have 
endeavoured to illustrate have been 
these: 

1. That public discontent springs 
from two different causes; and, ac- 
cording as it arises from the one or 
the other, requires to be met bya 
totally different mode of treatment. 
That these causes are experienced 
suffering, and desired power. That 
the first can never be effectually re- 
medied but by the removal of the 
grievances which occasion the irri- 
tation; while the second can never 
be successfully eradicated but by the 
removal of the phantom which has 
inflamed the passion. 

2. That it is impossible, therefore, 
to be too rapid in removing the real 
grievances which have excited the 
discontent, while it is impossible to 
be too slow in conceding the power 
VOL, XXX. NO, CLXXXII, 





which is the object of ambition. That 
the removal of disabilities, the repeal 
of obnoxious duties, the diminution 
of burdens, being measures of relief 
producing immediate benefit, may be 
relied onas producing beneficial con- 
sequences; while the sudden con- 
cession of power may as certainly be 
expected to produce the most disas- 
trous effects. 

8. That in France, at the com- 
mencement: of the first revolution, 
both causes were in operation; but 
that such were the ruinous results of 
the sudden concession of power to 
the people, that it overwhelmed all 
the beneficial consequences of the 
redress of grievances, and rendered 
Louis XVI.—a reforming monarch, 
whose life was one uninterrupted 
series of concessions to the people— 
the immediate cause of the revolu- 
tion, and the most fatal sovereign to 
the happiness of his country who 
ever sat on the French throne. 

4. That in Great Britain real grie- 
vances do not exist; or, if they do, 
they admit, through the medium of 
Parliament, or of the freedom of the 
press, of open discussion and ulti- 
mate remedy. That the ferment, 
therefore, which has arisen since the 
last French revolution is owing en- 
tirely to the passion for power. That 
this passion, like every other passion, 
is insatiable, and increases with every 
successive addition made to its gra- 
tification; and unless vigorously re- 
sisted in the outset, will acquire fresh 
strength with every victory it gains, 
until at length, as under the a 
of Terror, it becomes irresistible. 

5. That the appetite for power once 
fairly excited among a people, can 
never, in the present state of society, 
be satisfied, if once it is permitted 
to acquire its full strength by gra- 
tification, till. universal suffrage is 
obtained. That in Lafayette’s words, 
“every government is to be deemed 
an oligarchy where four millions of 
men give law to six millions,” and 
therefore, that it is impossible to stop 
short of universal suffrage, either in 
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point of principle or expedience, 
when once the precedent of yielding 
to the popular outcry for power is 
establis ed. 

6. That universal suffrage is in 
other words the destruction of pro- 
perty, order, and civilisation; im- 
practicable in an old and highly peo- 
pled state, and necessarily destruc- 
tive of capital, industry, life, and 
property. 

7. That history convinces us, that 
the danger of adhering to the con- 
stitution, and resisting Innovation, is 
incomparably less in every free state 
than that of concession during a pe- 
riod of excitement. That the exer- 
cise of social rights necessarily begets 
the desire of perpetuating them; and 
that this was in an especial manner 
the case in England, distinguished as 
it has been in every age by attach- 
ments to old institutions. That the 
resistance of the cry for Reform, often 
and vehemently raised, had never led 
to any convulsion ; while the great 
rebellion, and the revolution of 1688, 
were owing to illegal invasion of the 
constitution, or the imprudent and 
sudden concession of power. 

8. That the history of France and 
England in 1793 affords the most de- 
cisive proof of the truth of these 
observations ; the former country 
having, under the reforming sove- 
reign Louis XVL., and the reforming 
administration of Neckar, tried the 
system of concession, and in conse- 
quence brought on the revolution; 
the latter, under the non-reforming 
sovereign George, and the non-re- 
forming administration of Pitt, re- 
sisted the demands of popular ambi- 
tion, and in consequence saved the 
constitution. 

9. That the recent convulsion in 
France—originating in violent and 
illegal usurpations by the reigning 
sovereign, and terminating in such 
disastrous consequences to the finan- 
ces, the industry, and the happi- 
ness of the country—should prove a 
lasting warning both of the ruinous 
consequences of deviating from the 
constitution, and giving any ascend- 
ant to popular violence. 

Have we, or have we not, been 
true prophets? Has not every step 
which has been taken demonstrated 
the justice of these principles? Shall 
we go on in acourse from which such 
consequences have already been ex- 


perienced ? 


Has not the cry for Reform in- 
creased an hundred-fold since the 
executive took the lead in the pro- 
posal for conceding power to the 
people? Do not the Radicals tri- 
umphantly boast that the Tories 
might, three months ago, have fra- 
meda plan of moderate Reform which 
would have satisfied the country; 
but that the time for half measures is 
now gone by, and that they will have 
“the Bill, the whole Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill ?’— What does this 
prove, but that the prospect of con- 
ceded power has inflamed the pas- 
sions, and that a total change in the 
constitution must be made to gratify 
their vehemently excited expecta- 
tions ? 

It was long ago said by Lord Bur- 
leigh, that the English constitution 
never could be ruined but by her 
Parliament; and the event has now 
proved the wisdom of the observa- 
tion. So long as the government re- 
mained true to itself, it shook off all 
the assaults of its enemies “like dew 
drops from the lion’s mane.” But 
that which neither the decay of a 
thousand years, nor the force of em- 
battled Europe, nor the genius of 
Napoleon, could affect, is on the point 
of being accomplished bythe suicidal 
hands of its own children. 

The prophecy of Montesquieu is 
likely to be inverted. England is 
not in danger of perishing because 
the legislature has become more cor- 
rupt than the executive, but because 
the executive has become more reck- 
less than the legislature. The poison 
which is now running through the 
veins of the empire, has been inhaled 
from the most elevated sources; it 
has flowed down through the arteries 
of the state from its highest mem- 
bers. The “ corruption” which has 
proved fatal to the ancient and vene- 
rable fabric, has not been the flat- 
tery of courts, the seductions of 
wealth, or the selfishness of pros- 
perity; it has been the tumult of 
popular applause, and the vanity of 
plebeian adulation. Borne forward 
on the gales of democratie ambition, 
the administration have inverted the 
usual order of national decline. — 
Symptoms of ruin have appeared, 
while yet the political body.was in 
the vigour of youth ; and long before 
its extremities had begun to feel the 
decay of Time, the whole system 


bas been thrown into convulsions 
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from the vehement passions of the 
heart. Like the American Indians, 
they have lighted a forest to dress a 
scanty meal—but the fire has proved 
too strong for those who kindled it; 
and, like them, they are now driven 
before the flames, and dare not stop, 
lest they should be enveloped in the 
conflagration. 

What can be expected from a 
continuance of the system of conces- 
sion? Where are we to stop? Ob- 
serve the astonishing progress which 
democratic ambition has made in the 
last six months. What a change of 
ideas, of language, of expectations ! 
Already, what a host of republican 
writers have sprung up, and how ra- 
pidly have the concessions which ne- 
cessity has wrung out of the conser- 
vative party augmented ! The Times 
declares, that if the House of Lords 
will not pass the Bill, “ means must 
be taken to make it part of the law 
of the land, without giving their 
Lordships much trouble.” A new 
paper, “ the Republican,” price one 
halfpenny, has already a circulation 
of 20,000 copies; in every page of 
which, the cause of republican insti- 
tutions is strenuously advocated. 
The leading Ministerial journals de- 
clare that the Cambridge election has 
opened the eyes of all men to the 
necessity of ecclesiastical reform ; in 
other words, the confiscation of the 
whole property of the church. A 
new journal, “the Englishman,” de- 
voted apparently to writing down 
the national debt, vehemently urges 
the adoption of that “ equitable ad- 
justment” with the public creditor, 
which has been seriously recom- 
mended by a leading Member of Par- 
liament, in his pamphlet on the cur- 
rency. The adherents of administra- 
tion make no secret of their deter- 
mination, early next session, to carry 
the repeal of the corn laws through 
a reformed Parliament. Not a whis- 
per of all this was heard of six months 
ago. It has all sprung up like the 
pestilence, that walks in darkness, 
since democratic ambition was ex- 
cited by Reform; in other words, 
since the prospect of power was con- 
ceded to the people. 

Where, im the name of God, is all 
this to:terminate ? By yielding to the 
demands of the people, we have 
brought them on, even faster than 
the fatal career of the Constituent 


Assembly, The doctrines broached 
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are now more fearful, the progress 
of democratic ambition more rapid, 
than in France in 1789. We have 
got, by the effect of six months’ con- 
cession, farther on in the career of 
revolution and spoliation, than the 
French in many years. It was not 
till 1798, nine years after the revolu- 
tion commenced, that the funds in 
that country were attacked, and an 
“ equitable adjustment” carried, by 
the confiscation of two-thirds of the 
— debt of the country. How 
ong will a reformed Parliament, the 
delegates of the L.10 tenants, con- 
tinue to pay L.29,000,000 a-year to 
the holders of the 8 per cents? The 
confiscation of ecclesiastical proper- 
ty was only adopted there under the 
pressure of immediate and overbear- 
ing necessity; the annual excess of 
the public expenditure over the na- 
tional income, which was L.9,000,000 
yearly in 1789, was increased by the 
deficit of the revenue, consequent 
on the public convulsions in 1790, to 
L.16,000,000, and no resource re- 
mained but to lay their hands on the 
property of the most defenceless 
parts of the community. Here the 
same measure is advocated without 
any necessity, when the late adminis- 
tration left a clear excess of income 


* above expenditure of L.2,900,000; 


and even under the severe infliction 
of the Whig Budget, Lord Althorpe 
promises the nation a surplus reve- 
nue of L.300,000. Titles of dignity 
were not assailed in France till 1791, 
two years after the revolution was 
established : the House of Peers is 
already threatened with destruction 
the moment they exercise their con- 
stitutional rights of eonting oe mo- 
difying the Reform Bill, the first step 
in the English changes. Utter igno- 
rance of history, or wilful blindness 
to undisputed facts, can alone con- 
ceal the painful truth, that since the 
prospect of power excited demecratic 
ambition in this country, the marth 
of revolution has been much more 
rapid than that which preceded the 
Reign of Terror. 

What arrested this fatal progress 
in Great Britain in 1793? Was it the 
system of concession—the doctrine 
that mobs are irresistible—that the 

ood-will of the people must be con- 
ciliated by yielding to their demands 
—that public opinion, in other words, 
the clamour of the newspapers, must 


finally: proye triumphant; Was it 
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in which the Constitution was placed 
by the successful result of the second 
French revolution, and he took the 
only course, which, in such circum- 
stances, became a wise statesman or 


the sudden concession of unlook- 
ed-for —unhoped-for-power to the 
meanest of the householders of great 
towns? Was it the complete de- 
struction of the whole constitutional 
influence of the conservative party 
in the Lower House? If these mea- 
sures had beenadopted, where should 
we have been now? They were 
adopted on the other side of the 
channel, and the rule of Marat and 
Robespierre was the consequence. 
It was not thus that the British 
aristocracy of 1793 fronted the dan- 
ger. The march of intellect had not 
as yet taught them that peril is to be 
evaded by weakness, and that pusil- 
lanimity in presence of an enemy is 
the best way to avoid a defeat. They 
had not then learned that concession 
to an insatiable opponent is the only 
mode of buying him off; and that 
the nation which gives a gratuity to its 
invaders, to persuade them to retreat, 
is most likely to be secured from 
future insult. They did not adopt 
the pusillanimous conduct of the 
Roman emperors, who raised vast 
sums to persuade the barbarians to 
retreat, fondly trusting that when 
their backs were once turned, they 
would never see their faces again. 
They proceeded on the antiquated 
re ap ge indeed by the 
oman republic, adopted by all the 
eatest of mankind, the parent of the 
ong line of British greatness, but 
wholly unworthy of modern illu- 
mination—that in moments of peril, 
the most resolute course is the most 
prudent; and that the danger of re- 
sistance is incomparably less than 
that of exciting the passions of the 
enemy by symptoms of intimidation. 
— on this principle, that the pas- 
sion for democratic power grows 
with every gratification it receives, 
the British aristocracy resolutely 
faced the danger: the great bulk of 
the Whig nobles, acting under the 
direction of Mr Burke, joined the 
administration; the threatened dis- 
turbances came to nothing; popular 
ambition, like every other passion, 
being deprived of its only food, hope, 
gradually declined; and in a fow 


‘years the island exhibited a more 


united people than it had ever done 
since the Norman conquest. 

The Duke of Wellington on the 
next crisis was fully aware of the 
danger. That sagacious and intrepid 
man saw at once the perilous state 
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an experienced soldier. It was not 
by conciliation and concession that 
he resisted the invasion of Portugal 
in 1810. The Whigs then strenuously 
recommended the same submission 
to the French which they have since 
made to the Radicals; but the British 
Hero, disregarding all their prophe- 
cies of defeat, resolutely took post 
at Torres Vedras, and from beneath 
its iron ridge beheld the tide of inva- 
sion roll back. He was prepared to 
have done the same when Parliament 
met in November last. He would 
have bravely headed the friends of 
order in resisting the assault of 
anarchy. He would have gloriously 
brought them through the struggle; 
but at the first appearance of danger 
one half of his troops deserted to the 
enemy! The friends of Mr Huskisson 
united with the Ultra-Tories in join- 
ing the ranks of innovation; domestic 
dissension, the fatal heart-burnings 
consequent on Catholic emancipa- 
tion, paralyzed all the efforts of the 
conservative party. Mr Sadler, Sir 
R. Vyvyan, Sir E. Knatchbull, Mr C. 
Grant, Lord Palmerston, voted on 
the same side with Sir Francis Bur- 
dett and Mr Brougham. Had the 
Duke of Wellington been deserted in 
the same manner in presence of Na- 
poleon, where would have been the 
deathless glories of the field of Wa- 
terloo? Had such a defalcation taken 
place from Mr Pitt in 1798, where 
would now have been the British 
constitution ? Had Mr Burke and the 
Whigs united with Mr Fox, turned 
out that intrepid statesman, and con- 
ceded sovereignty to the people, 
what would have been the subse- 
quent fate of England? Revolution- 
ary anarchy, a sceptre of blood, mili- 
tary subjugation, and a British Na- 
poleon. 

It is painful to think how different 
might have been the present state 
and future destinies of this country, 
had the friends of order rallied, as in 
1793, round the illustrious hero, who 
had the magnanimity in a moment 
of peril to unfurl the flag of the Con- 
stitution, and nail her colours to the 
mast. The British Lion would not 


then, as now, have quailed before the 
tricolor ensign; the crown of Al- 
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fred would not have been endangered 
on the head of the sovereign; the 
glories of a thousand years would 
not have been sinking into a sea of 
blood. 

There never was so mistaken an 
idea as that which is now frequently 
adopted by those who perceive the 
present dangers of the country, that 
they have arisen from the Duke of 
Wellington’s declaration against Re- 
form. They have ail arisen from his 
not being supported in that declara- 
tion. Had Mr Pitt been deserted as 
the Duke was, the present crisis 
would have occurred in 1793. Had 
the government then been delivered 
over toareforming administration,the 
earthquake which has now shaken 
the empire would have occurred 
thirty-eight years sooner, and half 
the present generation would have 
been buried in its ruins. 

But it is useless to lament the past. 
We refer to it not for the purpose of 
exciting unavailing regret, but to de- 
monstrate the course of the perilous 
progress which the nation has since 
made, and to warn our legislature of 
the only course which still promises 
a chance of safety. 

It is to the Peers of Britain that 
we, in an especial manner, now ad- 
dress ourselves. With them it lies 
to temper passing excitement by 
permanent wisdom ; to save an infa- 
tuated nation from itself; and per- 
form an act, for which they will ob- 
tain temporary obloquy and eternal 
admiration. ‘ 

By rallying round the Duke of 
Wellington in November last, before 
the excitement began, the conserva- 
tive party might have crushed the 
hydra in its cradle; and a oned 
for cooler times the gradual reforma- 
tion of the constitution. That oppor- 
tunity is past; the excitement has 
been created by the prodigal gift of 

ower to the populace, and it is no 
onger atransient passion of the mul- 
titude, but a settled resolution of a 
large part of the Commons. The 
last election, un leled in the an- 
nals of England, has demonstrated 
from whence the future peril to the 
constitution! is to be apprehended. 
By rousing the multitude with the 
double prospect of their own eleva- 
tion and the destruction of their su- 
periors ; by exciting imaginary hopes 
and chimerical expectations among 
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that numerous and ignorant class in 
whom the freehold qualification is 
placed ; by dissolving Parliament at 
a moment of the highest excitement, 
and kindling the fire of misguided 
loyalty in the breasts of the rural 
tenantry, the Ministry have succeed- 
ed in obtaining a great majority in fa- 
vour of Reform in the Lower House. 
Some concession must be made to 
the declared wish of the majority in 
point of numbers of the nation, and 
some change in the constitution must 
be admitted by its hereditary guar- 
dians. 

In making this admission, we not 
only do not abandon, but adhere 
more strenuously than ever to our 
declared opinion, that no Reform 
should have been conceded till the 
excitement of the last French Revo- 
lution had passed away. We shall 
abandon this opinion when we are 
shewn that Mr Fox was wrong when 
he declared, “ that all the collective 
wisdom of mankind could not frame 
a constitution ; and that that of Eng- 
land was put together by the hand 
of time in a way which no future 
architect could hope to rival.” We 
shall abandon it when we see new 
constitutions as stable, as free, and 
as beneficent, as those which have 
grown up with the wants of twen- 
ty generations; when we see the 
people as prosperous, the public 
wealth as flourishing, the national 
independence as secure, as under the 
pristine order ef things; when the 
ancient glories of English story shall 
have been rivalled by the achieve- 
ments of a more popular dynasty ; 
the names of Bacon and Newton 
eclipsed by the discoveries of future 
philosophy ; the strains of Milton 
and Shakspeare abandoned for the 
witchery of future rhyme; the re- 
membrance of Cressy and Waterloo 
dimmed by the lustre of future 
triumphs ; the flag of La Hogue and 
Trafalgar forgotten in the splendours 
of the British tricolor. 

But the philosopher may lament 
the deplorable effects of popular de- 
lusion ; the historian may condemn 
the fatal ambition of unexperienced 
statesmen; the legislator must deal 


with mankind as they are: he is ex- 
posed to the fury of popular violence, 
and must stem the torrent of reck- 
less ambition. How to do this is now 
the question. A general who finds 
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that his best position has been lost 
by the divisions of those intrusted 
with its defence, must take up the 
next ,best which can be selected. 
Though forced to abandon the ridge 
of Busaco, he may stil] present an 
impregnable front at Torres Vedras. 

t is in the House of Peers that 
this last defensive contest must be 
maintained. Let not that illustrious 
assembly be intimidated by the as- 
sertion that they are but an insulated 
titled body, severed from the people 
by their privileges, possessing no part 
in their affections. They are but no- 
vices in history, who do not know 
that it is the Barons and landed aris- 
tocracy of England, who in every age 
have pore the firmest supporters 
of its liberties, and the strongest bul- 
wark alike against sovereign or po- 
pular tyranny. 

Who extorted from a feeble and 
tyrannical monarch the great charter 
of English liberty at Runnymede, 
and compelled its renewal two and 
thirty times on the succession of 
subsequentsovereignsor therepeated 
encroachments of the crown? Who 
declared at Mertown, in defiance 
of ecclesiastical usurpation, nolumus 
leges Anglia mutare—who defeated 
the democratical insurrection of Watt 
Tyler, and saved England from the 
horrors of servile insurrection—who 
took the lead against the arbitrary 
usurpation of Charles I., and bravely 
conquered at Marston Moor—who 
resisted the Catholic usurpation of 
James II., and hurled a race of arbi- 
trary monarchs from the throne—who 

rotected the throne from the reck- 
ess ambition of its own Ministers, 
and saved the liberties of England 
from being sacrificed by a popular 
administration at the shrine of Indian 
ambition? The Peers of England— 
the titled and the untitled aristocracy 
of the realm; and it is to them that 
her good genius still looks to throw 
their shield over her future destinies. 

Is it said that the times are now 
changed; that the whole weight of 
the constitution virtually resides in 
the Commons ; that the days of aris- 
tocracy are gone by, and that the 
House of Peers dare not now throw 
out a bill supported by the Com- 
mons and the Throne? Here again 
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history disproves the assertion, and 
recent events nullify its application. 

It is stated by Mr Hume™® and it 
has been repeated by Guizot,+ that 


at the commencement of the great 
rebellion, the landed estates of the 
House of Commons were three times 
as large as those of the House of 
Peers. The Upper House consisted 
of 78 members, and at their delibe- 
rations seldom more than thirty or 
forty members assisted.{ The whole 
weight of the landed property of the 
kingdom was in the hands of the 
members of the Lower House, whose 
leaders, Sir Edmund Hambden, Sir 
Orlando Bridgman, Sir J. Hollis, Sir 
Henry Vane, were the destined lead- 
ers of the people, not only by their 
individual energy, but their vast 

ossessions. The wars of York and 

ancaster, in which eighty princes of 
the blood and nine-tenths of the an- 
cient nobility of England perished, 
had fearfully thinned the ranks and 
dimmed the splendour of the Norman 
aristocracy ; and the people, accus- 
tomed to see the great estates of the 
nobility forfeited repeatedly in the 
vicissitudes of fortune consequent on 
the civil wars, had lost much of their 
respectfor their hereditary legislators. 
When the Long Parliament, therefore, 
in return for the innumerable con- 
cessions of Charles, and the tame 
submission of the nobles, voted the 
House of Peers a nuisance, and ter- 
minated their legal existence, the 
success of their usurpation was not 
a proof of the insignificance of the 
aristocracy in a contest with the 
Peers ; but of the inability of a rem- 
nant of that body to maintain their 

ound against the great majority of 
the landed proprietors, almost all the 
commercial wealth, and all the reli- 
gious frenzy of the nation. 

Matters have since that time been 
completely changed. The policy of 
all the administrations whohave ruled 
the countrysince the Revolution, has 
been to call up the most distinguish- 
ed members of the Lower eas, 
whether for talent, services, or pos- 
sessions, to a place in the peerage. 
In consequence of the long preva- 
lence of this system, not only the 
ig bulk of the landed property, 

ut the descendants of all the great- 





* Hume, vi. 176, 


+ Guizot, i. 13. 
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est men in the kingdom, the most 
distinguished representatives of its 
commercial wealth, and the greatest 
of its living orators and statesmen, 
have found a place in the hereditary 
legislature. Not only are the peers 
now more than four times as nu- 
merous as they were in the great 
Rebellion, but their landed property 
is at least ten times as great, and 
greatly exceeds the collected wealth 
of the whole House of Commons, 
Among its ranks are to be found the 
descendants alike of noble virtue, 
and of humble ability: of the gene- 
rals who have led our armies to vic- 
tory,—the admirals who have swept 
the ocean with our fleets,—the law- 
yers who have sustained our liber- 
ties by their exertions,—the states- 
men who have maintained our pro- 
perty by their wisdom. The peer- 
age is not adorned only by the blood 
of the Howards, the Percys, and the 
Scotts: its weight is not increased 
only by the vast possessions of De- 
vonshire, Northumberland, and Buc- 
cleuch; but it numbers among its 
members the immediate descendants 
of the greatest names of Britain, 
whether of patrician or plebeian ori- 
oad Marlborough, Chatham, and 

omers—of Mansfield, Hardwick, 
and Loughborough—of Abercromby, 
Howe, and Nelson. Among its pre- 
sent members are to be found the 
greatest statesmen, generals, and 
orators of the age—the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the Marquis of Anglesea, 
Lord Lansdowne, Marquis Welles- 
ley, Lord Brougham, Lord Plunkett, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord 
Holland, Earl Grey, and many others. 
Its debates are conducted in a style 
of dignity, moderation, and temper, 
which laces them foremost in the 
rank of real statesmen; and it is a 
common observation, that on all the 
great questions that have recently 
occupied the attention of Parliament, 
Catholic Emancipation, Criminal 
Law, the Corn Laws, and the Cur- 
rency, the speeches in the Peers 
have been decidedly superior in 
point of ability to those delivered in 
the Lower House. Even on the 
question of Reform, though only in- 
cidentally introduced, few speeches 
in the Commons equalled those of 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Caer- 
narvon, Lord Wharncliffe, and Lord 
Mansfield. 

It won’t do, therefore, to direct 
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against a body thus constituted the 
common newspaper slang, of their 
being a house of incurables—the 
last refuge of imbecility—always be- 
hind the age, &c. &c. This wretch- 
ed abuse may do very well with the 
vulgar, but with men of thought and 
information, who hear their names 
and read their speeches, it can have 
no weight whatever. 

While the weight of the Peers has 
thus immensely increased, that of 
the House of Commons, considered 
as composed of men of extensive 
landed pee erty, has proportionally 
declined. With the exception of Sir 
Francis Burdett, and Mr Coke of 
Norfolk, both of whom, in pursuance 
of the same system, are shortly to be 
called to the Upper House, there is 
no man of — landed property in 
the Lower House. The successive 
ennobling of the second or third 
generation of all the principal land- 
ed proprietors, has nearly exhausted 
the great estates of the kingdom. 
Sir Robert Peel is no exception, 
He might have been in the Peers 
long ago had he chosen to relinquish 
his station of leader of the conser- 
vative party in the House of Com- 
mons. 

This gradual but unceasing change 
in the composition of the two Houses, 
must long ago have brought on a 
direct collision between them ; in 
other words, between the property 
and the popular ambition of the 
kingdom, had not the indirect influ- 
ence Of the nobility, through the me- 
dium of the close boroughs, counter- 
acted its tendency. This, as is uni- 
versally known, restored the ascend- 
ency of property in the popular 
branch of the legislature, and not- 
withstanding the increasing property 
and weight of the one, and the in- 
creasing energy and ambition of a 

ortion of the other, prevented them 
rom coming into open collision. 

Mr Fox’s India Bill in 1783, first 
proved the superior weight which 
the House of Peers had acquired, in 
consequence of the cause now men- 
tioned, since the Revolution of 1688. 
On that occasion, as is well known, 
the administration, strong in the coa- 
lition of Lord North and Mr Fox, 
and supported by a majority in the 
House Hy Commons, brought forward 
the celebrated Whig India Bill. This 
extraordinary measure, based on the 
principle of throwing the whole pa- 
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tronage of India into the hands of 
ministers, would have perpetuated 
the Whig ascendency as effectually 
as the extinction of the one hundred 
and sixteen Tory members proposed 
in the present Reform Bill. The 
first measure of the Whigs in both 
periods was the same, viz. to make 
the first use of their installation in 
office, by posse. * themselves 
for ever in power. tr Fox pro- 
posed to do it in direct violation 
of all the principles of his life, 
by throwing an enormous and fatal 
addition of patronage into the hands 
of the existing administration, with- 
out regard either to the interests 
of freedom in this country, or the 
chartered rights of the India Com- 

ny in the Eastern world: The Re- 
Toten ropose to do it,in opposition 
to the chartered rights of a hundred 
and eight boroughs, and in defiance 
alike of historical evidence and ex- 
age ew utility. Ambition equal- 
y blinded the leaders of adminis- 
tration in both periods: had the 
first measure succeeded, it would 
have sunk the Whig influence under 
the weight of sovereign despotism ; 
if the last prevails, it will bury it 
under the wayes of popular ambi- 
tion. 

But at that critical period, the 
firmness and sagacity of the House 
of Peers saved the constitution and 
liberties of England from destruc- 
tion. Removed from the strife of 
ministerial ambition, and perma- 
nently interested in the liberties of 
the country with which their fate 
was indissolubly connected, that in- 
trepid body boldly threw themselves 
into the breach, and the event soon 
demonstrated how rapidly popular 
favour will incline to those who 
bravely defend the constitution. 

On the 8th December, 1783, the 
Whig India Bill was carried in the 
House of Commons by a division of 
208 to 202. The Peers, however, 
did not despair. On the second 
reading of the bill, a minor question 
was carried against Ministers by a 
majority of 87 to 79; and on De- 
cember 17th, the bill was finally 
thrown out on the third reading, by a 
majority of 95 to 76.* Ministers im- 
mediately resigned—the seals were 
given to Lord Temple as Secretary 
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of State, and Mr Pitt was created 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

The House of Commons immedi- 
ately took fire: the situation of the 
new ministry was singular, and in- 
deed unprecedented since the Revo- 
lution, being formed in immediate 
opposition to the majority of the 
Lower House. Mr Fox immediate- 
ly carried a resolution in the House 
of Commons (December 24th) to 
address the Crown, praying that the 
House should neither be prorogued 
nor dissolved, and the King, in an- 
swer to this address, promised that 
he would do neither the one nor the 
other. The majority in the Lower 
House proceeded to still stronger 
measures: on January 12th, they pass- 
ed a vote preventing payments from 
being issued from the bank for the 
public service ; and on the 23d, they 
actually adjourned the Mutiny Bill. 

But Mr Pitt and the Peers were not 
discouraged. By resolutely main- 
taining the contest, they brought 
fortune round to their side, even 
in circumstances of increasing and 
apparently hopeless adversity. On 
the 14th January, Mr Pitt brought in 
his India Bill, which Mr Fox threw 
out by a majority of 222 to 214: and 
in the committee on the state of the 
nation, Lord Charles Spencer moved 
“ that the continuance of the present 
ministry was injurious to the inte- 
rests of his Majesty and of the na- 
tion.” This resolution was carried 
against Mr Pitt by a majority of 205 
to 184. On February 2d, another 
resolution was carried against Mi- 
nisters, expressive of the sense of 
the Commons, “ that the continuance 
of the present Ministers in office 
was an obstacle to the formation of 
a firm, efficient, extended, and united 
administration.” On the 18th of the 
same month, the supplies were re- 
Jused by the House of Commons; 
and on the 21st, an address for the 
removal of Ministers was carried by 
a majority of 21. 

But these vehement proceedings of 
the Lower House ae roused the 
indomitable spirit of the British Aris- 
tocracy. On the 24th February, they 
passed two resolutions, expressing 
at once their decided disapprobation 
of the conduct of the Commons, and 
their own determination to support 
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the new minister, whose dignity they 
considered as identified with that of 
the crown. This demonstration of 
firmness saved the constitution. Find- 
ing that the Crown and the Nobles 
were firm, the Commons, recently 
so vehement, gradually relaxed in 
their assumed tone of superiority. 
The majority began to decline against 
Mr Pitt. A sami. denying that 
the Crown had a right to choose its 
ministers in opposition to the decla- 
red opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, was carried by a majority only 
of one. The supplies were all voted 
before the 10th March. On the 24th, 
Parliament was prorogued, and next 
day dissolved. The new Parliament 
gave an overwhelming majority, as 
is always the case, to the new minis- 
ters.* 

The history of this memorable con- 
test demonstrates the extraordinary 
addition of weight which,in the course 
of a century and a half, the House of 
Peers had acquired in the constitu- 
tion. It was enabled to maintain a 
long, and, at first sight, almost des- 
ee contest with the Lower 

douse, and at last came off triumph- 

ant in the struggle. Its details are of 
vital importance at the present mo- 
ment. 

The Peers now are, incomparably, 
in a more favourable situation to 
maintain such a contest than they 
were in 1783. Since that time, above 
an hundred members have been add- 
ed to their ranks, and a large portion 
of } pasig vigour and ability infu- 
sed into their veins. Almost all the 
greatest men, of whatever descrip- 
tion, have been gradually elevated 
from the Lower House, the army, 
and the bar, into the hereditary le- 
gislature. 

Farther, the results of the last elec- 
tion have completely altered the re- 
lative situation of the two branches 
of the legislature, and the success of 
the democratic party in the Lower 
House not only calls for, but justifies, 
a firm conduct on the part of the 
House of Peers. This is a matter of 
vital importance, to which we ear- 
nestly request particular attention. 

The Tories have always maintain- 
ed, and till within the last six months 
the Whigs have uniformly concurred 
in the assertion, that the influence of 
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the Peerage and of property was 
best exerted indirectly in the Lower 
House, because that prevented the 
different branches of the legislature 
from being brought into open con- 
flict, and rendered the Commonsthe 
arena where the powers of the con- 
stitution balanced each other. It is 
not their fault if this salutary and 
pacific state of things under which 
the nation has reposed a century and» 
a half in mapeliiite and happiness, 
has not continued. They clearly saw 
the advantages of this unobtrusive 
contest; they forcibly pointed them 
out; but their opponents, blind to all 
the lessons of experience, deaf to all 
the dictates of wisdom, forgetful even 
of their own early principles, have 
compelled them to abandon this pris- 
tine scene of combat, and to bring 
the democracy into open collision 
with the aristocracy. 

By having done so, they have aug- 
mented greatly the popular, or inno- 
vating party, in the House of Com- 
mons; but they have proportionally 
strengthened the hands of the con- 
servative influence, in the upper 
branch of the legislature. 

Formerly the Peers, by means of 
the nomination boroughs, possessed 
an extensive influence in the House 
of Commons. It was the constant 
theme of the reformers, that a majo- 


‘rity in the Lower House were nomi- 


nated by the nobility. Whether this 
was actually the case or not, is of 
little importance now to enquire. 
Suffice it to say, that this influence, 
so much the subject of complaint, is 
now all but extinct. Its decline was 
signally perceptible on the election 
of last autumn. Its extinction has 
been witnessed in the late contests. 

Everywhere, almost, the influence 
of property, rank, and possession, 
has been thrown overboard. The 
whole counties, with the exception 
of Salop and Buckinghamshire, have 
returned reforming members, al- 
though the countydeclarations against 
Reform shewed that the great bulk 
of the landed proprietors decided- 
ly were opposed to the measures of 
ministers. Warwickshire has re- 


turned six radical members, though 
almost every landed proprietor within 
its bounds has signed the declaration 
against Reform. Essex, Kent, Sus- 
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sex, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Hamsphire, 
have done the same, although the im- 
mense majority of their proprietors 
are strongly attached to the conser- 
vative party. Northamptonshire, af- 
ter a severe contest, has followed the 
example, although its anti-reform pe- 
tition embraced two-thirds of the 
landed property of the county. 

On the other hand, Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, have 
returned the anti-reform candidates. 
The distinctions of Whig and Tory, 
of Churchman and Liberal, have 
been there forgotten in the peril of 
the constitution. The graduates of 
the Universities, comprehending all 
the rich educated men in England, of 
Whig and Tory nage e most 
distinguished of its philosophers— 
the most learned of its historians— 
the flower of its country gentlemen 
—the rising talent of the bar—the 
respectability of the church—the or- 
naments of the Peerage—have, by a 
great majority, arranged themselves 
under the banners of the constitu- 
tion. 

In Scotland, the ascendency of the 
same a has been signally 
evinced. he boroughs, indeed, 
which are in a great degree in the 
hands of incorporations accessible 
to the menaces and intimidation 
which have been directed against 
them, and composed of men of no 
education, and incapable of discern- 
ing consequences, have, with some 
honourable exceptions, swum with 
the tide. But the counties, who are 

overned by the real property of the 
Fiagdons, have in general, in defiance 
of outrage and intimidation, unknown 
in other parts of the empire, firmly 
resisted the innovators. The great 
and opulent counties of Mid-Lothian, 
Roxburgh, Lanark, Perth, Fife, Stir- 
ling, Aberdeen, and Ayr, as well as 
the smailer counties of East Lothian, 
Berwickshire, Linlithgow, Dunbar- 
ton, Peebles, Selkirk, Cromarty, 
Kincardine, comprehending nine- 
tenths of the landed property of the 
kingdom, have returned anti-reform 
members. The influence of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, and 
the necessity of providing for needy 
younger sons, has given Inverness- 
shire to the reformers, although it is 
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well known that three-fourths of its 
LW es: are hostile to the bill, and 
have signed petitions against its lead- 
ing clauses; but with that, and the 
exception of Sutherland, Argyle, and 
Dumfries, where the influence of the 
reforming families of the Staffords, 
the Argyles, and the ‘»‘nstone 
Hopes, are predominant, almost all 
the other counties have sided with 
the constitution. 

This state of things is most re- 
markable—wholly unprecedented— 
and pregnant with the most import- 
ant instruction. Wherever property, 
education, thought, and intelligence, 
had a voice, the cause of order has 
been triumphant. Wherever the 
numbers of the lower orders have 
been let in, the Demon of Anarchy 
has found an entrance. Extraordi- 
nary as this may at first sight appear, 
it is not to be wondered at, when 
historical experience is referred to, 
or the ruling motives of human ac- 
tions considered. 

Ministers have obtained a majori- 
ty by the same means which enabled 
Henry VIII. to dissolve the monaste- 
ries, and which gave the reforming 
administration of Neckar an absolute 
ascendency over the French nation. 
This method consists in rousing the 
ambition of the many, by proposing 
to divide among them the influence 
or possessions of the few. 

It is stated by Burnet and Hallam, 
“ That, when Henry VIII. commen- 
ced the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries, their territorial possessions 
amounted to a fifth, and that their 
rent was a third of the whole landed 
revenue of the kingdom.”* How did 
this tyrannical monarch, in opposi- 
tion to every principle of justice, suc- 
ceed in carrying through this great 
measure of confiscation ? By the sim- 
ple expedient of promising their 
spoils to the temporal Peers, and 
enlisting Ambition and Cupidity on 
the side of Violence. His courtiers 
were rewarded by grants of the con- 
fiscated lands;—the barons were 
bought off by large slices of the 
church property; and at this day, 
the chief families in the kingdom 
date their elevation from this grand 
measure of feeble robbery.t In all 
the subsequent changes, they held, 
with a tenacious grasp, the posses- 
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sions thus acquired; and even upon 
the restoration of the Catholic nobi- 
lity, in the time of Mary, it was 
found necessary to concede to their 
possessors the confiscated estates. 
In like manner, when Neckar, the 
reforming minister of Louis XVL., 
was called, in 1789, to the reins of 
government, he immediately recom- 
mended the convocation of the States 
General, and, by a royal ordinance, 
doubled the numbers of the represent- 
atives of the Tiers Etat of France. 
This fatal edict, issued six months 
before the assembly of the States 
General, rendered the revolution in- 
evitable; because it roused demo- 
cratic ambition to the highest degree 
in every part of France, and inflamed 
the lower orders, by the immediate 
prospect of triumphing over their 
superiors. The people were not so 
dead to ambition as to refuse the 
gift of sovereignty thus presented to 
them ; and thenceforward, the elec- 
tions all ran in favour of such de- 
mocratic representatives, that their 
ascendency in the States General was 
irresistible ; and within a few months 
after they met, the king, after nar- 
rowly escaping death at the hands of 
his subjects, was led in melancholy 
state a prisoner to his own capital. 
The case is the same now in this 
island. The lower orders, inflamed 
and directed by the democratic press, 
at once perceived, that by means of 
the L.10 householders, and the ex- 
tinction of all the Tory boroughs, 
their ascendency would become 
complete. The sweets of popular 
sovereignty—the dazzling heights of 
der substantial ad vantages of 
iberation from tithes and taxes— 
the prospect, at no distant period, of 
a division of the estates of the nobi- 
lity, danced before their eyes, and 
ee a an universal intoxication. 
nder the influence of these highly 
wrought feelings, the elections took 
place, and every body knows the re- 
sult. All the established relations 
of life were set at nought—the as- 
cendency of centuries was overturn- 
ed—benefactions for ages were for- 
gotten—the tenantry almost univer- 
sally revolted against their landlords 
—the little urban freeholders fol- 
lowed in the career of the great de- 
mocratic towns—antiquity of name, 
generosity of conduct, splendour of 
talent, fidelity of service, were alike 
set at nought, and nothing became a 
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passport to popular favour, but a 
direct pledge to secure for the po-. 
pulace the glittering prize thus placed 
within their reach. 

The present House of Commons, 
therefore, is differently constituted 
from any which have preceded it 
since the foundation of the monarchy. 
It is no longer the mirror of the uni- 
ted wealth, intelligence, and num- 
bers of the people. The Crown, the 
Peers, the landed proprietors, the 
merchants, the shipping interest, no 
longer find themselves fully repre- 
sented—the majority has been re- 
turned by the populace, in defiance 
of all these interests, and for the ex- 
press purpose of annihilating their 
influence in the Legislature. We do 
not say that the gentlemen returned 
are for the most part inclined to sup- 
port such extreme measures—a large 
body, in despite of the public fren- 
zy, have still been elected, steadily 
attached to the constitution ; and 
even of the reformers, a large part, 
doubtless, are men of sense and infor- 
mation, who will strive to moderate 
the transports which have heaved 
them into power. But still the com- 
position of the House is avowedly 
and undeniably different from what 
it ever was before: the number of 
the tribunes of the people is fearfully 
augmented : the influence of pro- 
perty has been destroyed: the an- 
cient working and balance of the 
constitution is at an end. 

In these circumstances, the strong- 
est argument against a resolute stand 
by the Peers is removed. When that 
body, on former occasions, as on the 
Catholic relief question, threw out a 
bill which had passed the other 
branch of the Legislature, the objec- 
tion to such a proceeding was, that 
the nobles were now twice exerci- 
sing their influence ; once by means 
of their nominees in the Lower 
House, and again directly in their 
own branch of the Legislature. Ifa 
bill is sent up to the Peers, it was 
said, it is a proof that the sense of the 
nation is in its favour: an assembly 
composed of the representatives of 
all classes have passed it, and there- 
fore it would be a dangerous stretch 
for the Peers to interpose their ne- 
gative. But the case now is toto 
celo different. The present House 
of Commons is avowedly returned, 
not by the Peers, but in spite of the 
Peers—not by intelligence, but in 
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spite of intelligence—not by pro- 
erty, but in spite of property. The 
direct influence, therefore, can no 
longer be exercised; and unless rank, 
property, and education, are to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of popular 
ambition, they must look for their 
representation to the Upper House. 
The constitution no longer resembles 
the ancient and stable British go- 
vernment; it is more nearly akin to 
‘ the Roman commonwealth—and if 
they would avert an Agrarian law, 
the patrician classes must oppose 
the firmness of the senate to the 
vehemence of the popular tribunes. 
Incombating the Reform bill, there- 
fore, the Peers are not vainly strug- 
Bling for their own exclusive privi- 
eges against the united voice of the 
nation—they are throwing their 
shield over all its best and dearest 
interests; they are protecting the 
education, thought, and intelligence 
of the kingdom from the fury of 
popular delusion; they are saving 
those qualified to govern from being 
subjugated by those fitted only to be 
governed. In such a contest the re- 
sult cannot be doubtful, if property, 
education, and worth are sufficiently 
firm. By supporting the aristocracy, 
as they did in 1783, this second Whig 
invasion of the constitution will be 
defeated, as on that memorable oc- 
casion; the great bulk of mankind, 
who always incline to the side likely 
to prove victorious, will rally round 
their hereditary leaders; and the 
people, wakened from their delu- 
sion, will ultimately recognise their 
real friends, and coerce the populace 
who have usurped their name. 
Look at other countries. What, 
in a similar crisis, has been the con- 
sequence of yielding to such ebul- 
litions of popular ambition? Has it 
been to confirm the existence of the 
nobility—-to secure the rights of the 
people—to check the progress of 
anarchy —to chain the demon of 
revolution? It has been, on the con- 
trary, to fan the flame of popular 
discontent —to rouse the fury of 
plebeian ambition—to superadd to 
the asperity of real grievance the 
sion for chimerical improvement. 
The nobles and clergy of France, 
in 1789, tried to its utmost extent 
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the system of concession. For years 

revious to the assembling of the 

tates-General, the younger part of 
the nobility had been extravagantly 
attached to the principles of free- | 
dom: they were flattered by the . 
choice of the populace—they hoped 
to head the movement; they ima- 
gined, that, by yielding to the peo- 
ple, they would preserve their ascen- 
dency over them, and avert the dis- 
asters of popular commotion. “ In 
1789,” says Segur, “ no one in France 
dreamed of the revolution which was 
approaching ; every one imagined, 
that the reforms which were com- 
menced would terminate the embar- 
rassment of the government, and es- 
tablish the public felicity. It was 
the era of illusion—the king, the mi- 
nisters, the parliament, the three or- 
ders, were all penetrated with the 
sincerest love of their country—it 
seemed as if they were swayed by 
deceitful dreams. All hoped, by a 
common effort, to widen the base of 
the monarchy—restore the credit of 
the finances—conform ancient insti- 
tutions to modern improvements— 
efface all traces of pristine servitude, 
and by blending popular influence 
with monarchical power, establish, 
on an immovable basis, the public 
felicity.” *—“ The great judicial bo- 
dies, the nobles, the clergy,” said 
Lafayette, in 1790—* all those, in 
fine, who are now so vehement in 
condemning the revolution, have for 
a series of years attacked the mea- 
sures of the crown with as much 
vehemence as the discourses of our 
tribune. They have, by common 
consent, appealed to the nation; but 
no sooner had the people answered 
the summons, than they saw their 
danger, and sought to impose silence 
upon its representatives.” + 

In pursuance of this delusion, the 
nobles and clergy of France, upon 
the meeting of the States-General, 
made the following submissions to 
the popular party. 

First, when the great contest arose, 
in June 1789, between the three or- 
ders, as to whether the public deli- 
berations should be conducted in one 
or separate chambers, forty-six of 
the peers, headed by the Duke of Or- 
leans, Marquis Lafayette, the Duke 
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de Rochefaucault, deserted their 
own order, and joined the popular 
assembly. 

Next, one hundred and twenty- 
seven of the clergy, chiefly compo- 
sed of the curés, who sympathized, 
from their rank in life, with the Tiers 
Etat, joined the’ commons,'and by this 

eat addition first gave them anume- 
rical majority over the other orders. 

Disheartened by these great de- 
fections — intimidated by the cla- 
mours of the populace—yielding obe- 
dience to the mandate of their reform- 
ing sovereign, the remainder of the 
nobles, with heavy hearts, also blend- 
ed with the Tiers Etat, and formed 
one assembly, under the name of the 
States-General. 

Shortly after, the nobles, led away 
by the enthusiastic reception which 
they had experienced, and captiva- 
ted by the incense of popular ap- 
plause, voluntarily surrendered all 
their exclusive privileges. All the 
rights of feudal property—all the 
titles of honour—all the personal dis- 
tinctions of rank, were given up in 
one night, well styled at the time, 
“the St Bartholemew of Properties!” 

The whole exclusive rights of 
corporations of every description 
throughout all France, were next 
given up to the nation. 

The tithes were then surrendered 
by the clergy, in the hopes that by 
this great concession they would con- 
ciliate the good-will, and disarm the 
opposition, of the powerful leaders of 
the ay 

The game laws were abandoned, 
and every corner of the country tra- 
versed by motley groups in quest of 
this aristocratic diversion. 

It must be admitted, that conces- 
sion and conciliation to popular am- 
bition, could not well be carried far- 
ther by the nobles and clergy of 
France, on this occasion. What were 
its consequences ? 

In return for the junction of the 
clergy in their hour of peril, which 
first gave them a decided superiority 
over the other orders, and compelled 
their union in one assembly, in con- 
sideration of the surrender of the 
tithes, and the submission of the ec- 
clesiastical claims to the national 
will, the assembly confiscated the 
whole property of the church, and 
sent forth its pastors, wandering and 
destitute through the realm, whose 
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liberties they had been so mainly in- 
strumental in confirming. 

In return for the voluntary sur- 
render of all their rights, as a reward 
for the abandonment of feudal pow- - 
er, titles of honour, and personal pri- 
vileges, the Assembly banished and 
proscribed the nobles, confiscated 
their estates, and excited a flame, 
which brought two-thirds of them to 
the scaffold. 

In return for the liberal conces- 
sions of the reforming monarch; in 
consideration of his having convoked 
the States General, doubled the num- 
ber of the Tiers Etat, given them a 
numerical superiority, by ordering 
the nobles to sit and vote with them 
in one assembly; taken the lead in 
reform, by voluntarily abolishing all 
the grievances of the people; sanc- 
tioned the abolition of titles of ho- 
nour, corporations, and exclusive 
privileges; acquiesced in the confis- 
cation of the whole property of the 
church; published the most severe 
edicts against the emigrant nobles ; 
declared war against his nearest re- 
lation, the Emperor of Austria; ac- 
cepted the constitution of 1791, fixed 
on the most democratic basis; ac- 
quiesced in biennial parliaments and 
universal suffrage ; relinquished the 
appointment of bishops, judges, and 
officers of the national guard, to the 
people; dismissed his own guards, 
and separated from all his relations 
but his wife and children,—the Revo- 
lutionists led out Louis to the scaf- 
fold. 

The House of Peers, in the time 
of Charles I., also tried the system 
of conceding to popular frenzy ; 
what were its results to the monarch 
and to themselves ? 

When the arbitrary government, 
illegal exactions, and oppressive pu- 
nishments of that misguided mo- 
narch, coupled with the religious 
fanaticism of the period, had excited 
the flame in England, which after- 
wards broke out in the great Rebel- 
lion, the House of Peers, thinned by 
the proscriptions and bloodshed of 
the wars of the Roses, and seldom 
mustering fifty members in any.as- 
sembly, felt themselves too weak to 
stem the torrent. They yielded to 
all the violence of the Long Parlia- 
ment; they sat by in patient sub- 
mission, when they usurped all the 
powers of government; they agreed 
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to the bill establishing triennial par- 
liaments; they passed the bill of 
attainder against Strafford, although 
no grounds could be shewn to sup- 
port the impeachment previously 
brought against him ; they submitted 
to the impeachment of the bishops ; 
they made no attempt to check the 
“ Remonstrance” of the Commons. 
“ So violent was the democratic spi- 
rit of the nation,” says Hume, “ that 
a total confusion of all rank and or- 
der was justly to be apprehended ; 
_ and the wonder was not that the ma- 

jority of the nobles should seek shel- 
ter under the throne, but that any of 
them should venture to desert it. But 
the tide of popularity seized many, 
and carried them wide of the most 
established maxims of civil policy. 
Among the opponents of the King, 
were many of the most distinguish- 
ed members of the peerage—these 
men, finding that their credit ran high 
with the nation, ventured to encou- 
rage those popular disorders, which 
they vainly imagined they possessed 
authority sufficient to regulate or con- 
trol.”* 

In pursuance of the system of con- 
cession, the Lords next passed the 
famous bill, conferring on the Com- 
mons the whole power of the sword. 
By this bill, the lieutenants of the 
counties were intrusted with the 
power of raising an armed force; 
they were named by the Parliament, 
and declared accountable, not to the 
King, but to the House of Com- 
mons.t “ Should I grant these de- 
mands,” said the King, when press- 
ed to interpose the royal assent to 
this bill, “ 1 may have my hand kiss- 
ed; the title of majesty may be con- 
tinued to me, and the King’s autho- 
rity signified by both Houses may 
still be the style of your commands. 
I may have swords and maces ¢ar- 
ried before me; though even these 
twigs would not long flourish, when 
the stock upon which it grew was 
dead ; but as to true and real power, 
I should remain but the outside, but 
the picture, but the sign of aking.” { 
Yet even these demands were agreed 
to by the infatuated peers. 

If the system of concession to po- 
pular demands were ever destined 
to be successful, here it was tried on 
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the greatest scale, and with the fair. 
est prospects of success. What were 
its consequences ? Did it temper the 
popular fury, place the peerage at 
the head of the movement, secure 
their honours or estates, save the 
throne from destruction? It did the 
reverse of all these things; it infla- 
med to madness the ambition of the 
Commons, roused up what Lord 
Clarendon calls “ the Root and 
Branch men ;” and excited an uni- 
versal frenzy throughout the nation. 
In return for such pliant submission, 
in reward for the eminent services 
of Essex, and many of the nobles, in 
the Parliamentary armies, the House 
of Peers was voted a nuisance and 
abolished ; the nobles banished, their 
estates put under sequestration, and 
the King himself, as a return for so 
many concessions, brought to the 
block. 

To those who lay all history and 
experience aside as “an old alma- 
nack,” who set at nought the lessons 
of the past, and are resolved at all 
hazards to pursue the system of in- 
considerate innovation, these exam- 
ples of course will have no weight. 
But to those who are of an opposite 
opinion, who speak of renovating, 
not rebuilding the constitution; who 
profess to be guided by a retrospect 
of the past in their measures for the 
future ; who believe that the passions 
and ambition of men are the same in 
all ages, when excited by the same 
causes, we earnestly recommend 
their consideration. The more they 
are studied, the more extraordinary 
will appear their application to the 
present times. 

It is not the mere force of human 
depravity, or the simple ingratitude 
of numerous bodies, which made the 
French and English nobles, and the 
French and English church, fall the 
first victims of the Revolution, which 
they had sought to appease by such 
abject submissions. These submis- 
sions themselves were the cause of 
their disasters ; they excited a spirit 
which speedily became uncontrolla- 
ble; they made the great bulk of the 
nation abandon a cause which had 
so evidently despaired of itself. 

What, on the other hand, enabled 
the British aristocracy to suppress 
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the fervour of revolution, which 
spread to this country by contagion 
in 1793? What brought the House 
of Peers triumphantly through the 
contest with the Whigs, the House 
of Commons, and the whole forces 
of the Coalition, in 1783? The same 
cause which made Rome triumphant 
over Hannibal, Napoleon victorious 
at Arcola, and Wellington at Water- 
loo. Unconquerable firmness—de- 
cision in presence of danger—the 
bravery which, by deserving the 
smiles of Fortune, speedily p 
them. 

* Quid in rebus civilibus,”’ says 
Bacon; “maxime prodest—Audacia; 
quid secundum, audacia ; quid ter- 
tium, audacia.—Nihilominus fasci- 
nat et captivos ducet eos qui vel 
judicio infirmiores sunt, vel ani- 
mo timidiores ; tales autem sunt ho- 
minum pars maxima—id circo vi- 
demus audaciam in democratiis plu- 
rimum valuisse; apud senatores et 
principes certe minus.”* In these 
words is contained the secret of the 
success of the aristocracy on those 
memorable occasions, compared with 
the utter prostration which followed 
their submission in the others. It is 
the audacity of revolutionary leaders 
which so frequently gives them suc- 
cess ; because the great bulk of man- 
kind are always inclined to range 
themselves on the firmest side, and 
under the most intrepid leaders. Let 
the British aristocracy oppose to the 
vehemence of popular tribunes the 
firmness of the Koman senate, and 
they will speedily achieve as noble a 
triumph. 

We have said that the time is gone 
by, when unqualified resistance to 
Reform could have been made: the 
divisions of the Tories have lost them 
that vantage ground : the rejection of 
the Reform Bill must be accompa- 
nied in one or other House by a more 
rational plan for remodelling the 
Constitution. In considering this 
subject, it is of the utmost moment 
to attend to what originally was the 
qualification of voters, and the 


changes which time has silently 
made in those who come up to the 
poll. 

In the remotest ages all freemen 
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pa to have been admitted to vote. 
is was perfectly safe during the 
days of baronial power, when the 
nobles lived in armed state on their 
estates; when the poor were few and 
uninformed ; when London contain- 
ed 30,000 souls,+ and Lancashire was 
almost uninhabited ; when manufac- 
tures and printing were unknown, 
and the greater part of the rural la- 
bourers were disqualified from being 
freeholders, by actual slavery. In 
the days of Gurth and Cedric, of 
Ivanhoe and Wamba, no peril from 
democratic power was to be appre- 
hended. 

In the progress of time the right 
of voting in the counties was re- 
stricted to forty shilling freeholders, 
the qualification which has ever since 
continued. This change took place 
in the time of Henry VL, by the 8th 
statute, c. 7 of that monarch. It is 
estimated by Sir James Macintosh, 
that, in the time of Henry VIII. 
L.30,000 was equivalent, taking the 
value of money and the price of arti- 
cles, to L.1,000,000 of our money :{ in 
other words, forty shillings was equal 
in that reign to above L.70 a-year of 
the present currency. 

The progressive depression in the 
value of money, therefore, which has 
since taken place, has operated as a 
continual lowering of the elective 
franchise ; and has brought it now to 
embrace properties amounting in va- 
lue only to one thirty-third part of 
those originally admitted by the sta- 
tute of Henry. 

This is a most important consider- 
ation, which has never met with the 
attention it deserves. While the 

eople have been constantly exclaim- 
ing against the encroachments on 
their power by the nobles, the silent 
changes of time, by incessantly low- 
ering the elective franchise, have 
more than counterbalanced the influ- 
ence of the higher classes. The dis- 
covery of the mines of Potosi, the 

rogress of luxury, Mr Pitt’s Bank 

estriction act, have all added prodi- 
giously to their power. The forty 
shilling freeholders who now come 
up to an English county election, no 
more resemble the military tenants 
who formerly returned the knights 
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for the shires, than a modern farm- 
er resembles the Barons of Magna 
Charta. 

This inereasing and prodigious de- 

dation of the franchise, by the 
owering in the value of money, 
would, when acting in conjunction 
with the vast increase of commercial 
and manufacturing wealth, and the 
spread of political information by 
means of the press, have long ago 
overwhelmed the Crown and the 
Aristocracy, had it not been counter- 
acted by the decay of many boroughs, 
and the influence acquired over 
others by the nobles who resided in 
their vicinity. This cause, as every 
body knows, threw a great number 
of the boroughs into the hands of 
the Aristocracy, and this alone coun- 
terbalanced the continual additions 
which the democratic influence was 
receiving from the change in the 
value of money, and progressive low- 
ering of the franchise. 

Seeing that the balance of the 
Constitution was thus maintained, 
a wise administration, if they deem- 
ed the nomination boroughs an eye- 
sore to the eo which required to 
be removed, would have restored 
matters to their original situation, 
by restoring the franchise to what it 
was before the change commenced : 
in other words, by raising the quali- 
fication to the present value of forty 
shillings in the days of Henry VI., 
that is to about L.70 Sterling. 

Instead of this, what have they 
done? Proposing, on the one hand, 
to extinguish the whole nomination 
boroughs, do they propose, on the 
other, to reach to the real standard 
which prevailed before that species 
of influence had acquired any ascend- 
ency? On the contrary, they pro- 

osed to Jower it to the L.10 house- 

olders: in other words, to a class of 
men, of whom the great majority, so 
far from being worth L.70 a-year of 
freehold property, are literally worth 
nothing. And this is called resto- 
= the balance of the Constitution, 
and reverting to the pristine order of 
things ! 

A mechanist finds a machine in 
which the opposite weights are near- 
ly equally balanced : conceiving that 
the weight on one side is not of the 
kind which he approves, he removes 
two thirds of it. To restore the 
equilibrium of the machine, what 
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corresponding weight does he with- 
draw from the other side? He qua- 
druples the weight on the other half 
of the beam, and still insists that the 
machine will balance itself. 

It shews how deplorably ignorant 
nineteen out of twenty are of those 
who speak in favour of Reform, when 
it is recollected that this obvious and 
decisive consideration has never 
once been alluded to by the advo- 
cates of the proposed change. They 
speak incessantly of restoring the 

onstitution to its pristine condition, 
when they are seriously proposing 
to lower the qualification of all the 
borough voters, that is, of two-thirds 
of the House of Commons, to less 
than an hundredth part of its former 
amount. No one can deny, that the 
qualification of the majority of the 
L.10 house tenants will be below an 
hundredth part of the forty shilling 
freeholders in the time of Henry VI., 
that is, of L.70 a-year freehold pro- 
perty at this time. Three-fourths of 
the present electors would be swept 
off if that standard were really to be 
adopted: hardly one of the L.10 
householders would find an entrance 
under the old qualification. The 
freeholders, instead of being raised 
to a million, would be reduced, in 
all probability, to little more than 
a hundred thousand. The Reform 
candidates with such constituents 
would have been rejected in two- 
thirds of the English counties. 

But this is not all—The Reform- 
ers justify the assumption of this low 
standard of L.10 householders for 
the election of these boroughs, that 
is, of two-thirds of the House of 
Commons, upon the ground that the 
potwallopers and scot and lot voters 
are to be disfranchised. But when 
does this disfranchisement take ef- 
fect ? Upon the death of the present 
voters, and not till then. Now it is 
during the lifetime of the present 
voters, in the years immediately 
succeeding the Bill, that the peril- 
ous consequences of this sudden ad- 
dition to democratic ambition are to 
be apprehended. If we get over the 


effects of that prodigious change for 
ten or fifteen years, the remote ef- 
fects, after the excitement has sub- 
sided, are comparatively little to be 
apprehended. The whole present 
democratic part of the constitution ; 
all that now counterbalances the no- 
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mination boroughs is to be retained ; 
the pot-wallopers of Westminster, 
Southwark, and Preston, are to vote 
alongside of the L.10 householders 
of the Tower Hamlets, Manchester, 
and Birmingham; and this at the 
time that the whole nomination bo- 
roughs are to be instantly destroyed. 
The vast addition to the one side of 
the balance is to be immediately im- 
posed ; this alleged counteracting 
weight to the other side, is to be post- 
poned till this period has arrived, 
when it is comparatively little re- 
quired, and before which the ma- 
chine will probably have been de- 
stroyed. 

France, after the experience of her 
first Revolution, deemed it only safe 
to give the elective franchise to 
80,000 of the richest proprietors in 
that kingdom, out of a population of 
30,000,000. With such a constitu- 
ency,a parliament so democratic was 
returned as rendered it impossible 
to carry on the government. After 
the impulse to popular power which 
arose from the second Revolution, 
the ministers of Louis Philippe only 
venture to raise the number to 
200,000 voters; in other words, to 
one in one hundred and fifty of the 
people. These are the measures of 
those well versed in the history of 
revolutions. The Reform Bill pro- 
poses to extend the right at once to 
a million of voters out of a popula- 
tion in Great Britain of 16,000,000: 
in other words, to one in sixteen. 

And this is said to be attending to 
the lesson of experience ; securing 
the ascendency of property, and re- 
verting tothe principles of the Con- 
stitution ! 

Without pretending to solve the 
difficulty of amending the repre- 
sentation, we venture to submit the 
following principles, as essential to 
the formation of any stable govern- 
ment. 

1. That no existing right of re- 
turning a member to Parliament 
should be taken away without either 
a full equivalent or proved delin- 
quency. It is no doubt desirable not 
to make the legislature too large; 
but the inconvenience of haying one 
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hundred more members than at pre- 
sent, is trifling in comparison of the 
evil of confiscating innocent proper- 
ty: in other words, unhinging every 
estate in the kingdom. 

2. That if the present system of 
unequal and varied representation is 
to be broken in upon to any extent, 
the qualification over the whole king- 
dom should be greatly raised. Ex- 
perience having proved that it is the 
higher class of voters alone who are 
inclined to resist a subsequent ex- 
tension of the franchise. 

3. That it should be made to de- 
pend not on being the tenant, but the 
proprietor of a house: the latter of 
these parties only having a direct in- 


_terest in resisting measures of spolia- 


tion. 

4. That the rural freeholders only 
should vote for the county members, 
and not overwhelm the influence of 
landed property by the introduction 
of urban voters, subject to opposite 
prejudices, and swayed by an 2 verse 
interest. 

5. That if the system of nomi- 
nation, or close boroughs, is to be 
abandoned, a freehold qualification 
should be bestowed on funded mo- 
vable property of the same value as 
that which affords a qualification for 
land or houses. ° 

6. That unless they retain their 
present indirect representation, a 
certain number of members should 
be bestowed on our American and 
Indian possessions. 

If the leading principles of the 
present Bill, viz. the disfranchise- 
ment of all the nomination boroughs, 
and the adoption of the low freehold 
standard, are adhered to, the country 
is thenceforward placed under the 
dominion of the tenants of ten pound 
houses. Let any man examine the 
principles, habits, and information of 
these men in his own neighbourhood, 
and say, whether he would willingly 
submit his private affairs to their 
management. If he would not, is the 
state, with all its complicated inter- 
ests and weighty dependencies, safe 
in hands unfit to be trusted with the 
management of the affairs of a pri- 
vate family ? 
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BEECHEY’S VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC AND BEHRING’S STRAIT.* 


In England, almost the first thought 
of youth is the sea, and the first aspi- 
ration of boyhood to be a sailor. 
Every thing that we read, or see, or 
hear, impresses on our mind the same 
feeling; and who cannot remember 
having been enraptured long, long 
days together, over the tales of 
strange, new scenes, and dangerous 
passages, and wild adventures, in 
Anson, Vancouver, or Cook? and 
having longed to see the beings of 
another work] there portrayed, or 
to wander through those sweet is- 
lands in that ocean, happily called 
the Pacific ? Few there are who have 
not such remembrances, and the 
book at present under review will 
call up in the minds of all many a 
pleasant daydream of early years, 
when the thought of dangers and 
difficulties was as nothing before 
the spirit of young adventure; and 
every unknown spot, from the deso- 
late and icy cliffs of Cape Horn, to 
the smiling solitudes of Juan Fer- 
nandez, was involved in the lustrous 
atmosphere of dawning imagination. 

Amongst such scenes this voyage 
was directed ; and the account of it 
is conceived in the spirit of a gentle- 
man, and written in the plain and 
unaffected style of a sailor. Cap- 
tain Beechey acknowledges in the 
Introduction, that he is not what the 
world calls a literary man, and he 
apologizes for it, by reminding the 
reader of the early age at which he 
entered a profession which claimed 
and received all his attention. The 
apology for the absence of very re- 
fined composition in the production 
of a sailor, was hardly necessary. 
Pomp and elaboration of style is not 
expected from a naval man, nor 
would it harmonize well with the 
subject of a voyage. Neither is 
there in the mere wording of Cap- 
tain Beechey’s book any thing to of- 
fend, if there be nothing to dense: 
while the plain, straightforward, sail- 
or-like manner, in which he de- 
scribes scenes of interest, adventure, 
and danger, brings them up more 


forcibly to the mind’s eye, and en- 
gages the feelings of the reader more 
strongly in the cause of the narra- 
tor, than any display of artful elo- 
quence. 

His style, in general, is plain and 
manly; and the only passages which 
appear at all objectionable in this 
point, are a very few, in which an 
occasional desire for what is called 
fine writing has led him from his 
more simple and natural manner. 

The land expeditions of Captain 
Franklin in the Arctic regions, will 
never be forgotten by any one who 
has read the vivid account of the suf- 
ferings, dangers, and fatigues, which 
he and his companions underwent ; 
and the feeling which every one 
entertains in regard to that gallant 
officer, would communicate itself in 
some degree to a voyage undertaken 
to co-operate with, and assist him in, 
his second great attempt, even if the 
voyage itself had not possessed mat- 
ter of infinite interest. But, apart 
from all collateral causes of plea- 
sure, this book contains within itself 
much both to please and delight, 
from the vast variety of different 
scenes—the excitement of some— 
the splendour of others—and the 
rapid transition from extreme to ex- 
treme—from those climes where, 


* vertical, the sun 

Darts on the head direct his forceful rays ;” 

While 

** O’er heaven and earth, far as the ran- 
ging eye 

Can sweep, a dazzling deluge reigns; and 
all 

From pole to pole is undistinguish’d blaze ;” 


To 


—* Hecla, flaming through a waste 
of snow, 

And farthest Greenland ; to the Pole itself, 

Where failing gradual, life itself goes out.” 





Such scenes must always be full of 
interest to those persons who have 
not seen them, from the stimulus they 
give to imagination, and the satisfac- 
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tion they afford to curiosity; and to 
those persons who have seen them, 
from the re-awakening of drowsy 
memoirs to matters of thought and 
feeling ag past. But in Captain 
Beechey’s book, there is a mingling 
of valuable observation with amu- 
sing narrative, which merits more 
detailed examination. 

In 1825, Captains Parry and Frank- 
lin set out upon their last expedition, 
to seek for a north-west passage to 
the Pacific; and Captain Franklin 
being unprovided with the means of 
returning to England in case of his 
success, the Blossom sloop, mount- 
ing sixteen guns, was sent out to 
Behring’s Strait, for the purposes of 
meeting him, and of rendering as- 
sistance to either expedition whose 
endeavours might prove effectual. 
Precautions were taken to strengthen 
the vessel, and to provide her with 
every thing necessary for exploring 
the coast, overcoming the difficulties 
she might meet with, and for culti- 
vating the regard and friendship of 
the natives in those countries to 
which she was destined. 

Various officers, well known for 
their scientific acquirements, were 
appointed to the vessel, and Captain 
Beechey, who had already accompa- 
nied two of the northern expeditions, 
was placed incommand. The instruc- 
tions given by the Admiralty were 
minute, and somewhat restrictive. 
The particular survey of various 
points in the Pacific, the position of 
which was doubtful, was one great 
object of the voyage; but Captain 
Beechey was directed to make every 
thing subservient to the purpose of 
meeting Captain Franklin. In case 
of that officer not appearing either 
in 1826 or 1827, the Blossom was to 
remain as long as possible in Beh- 
ring’s Strait, without running the 
risk of being forced to winter there; 
and then to return directly home. 
This command was precise, and was 
perhaps both prudent and necessary ; 
but yet, it may be regretted now, 
that a greater degree of lieense was 
not permitted both to Captain Frank- 
lin and Captain Beechey, as those 


two officers came within so short a 


distance of each other, that exer- 
tions, slight in comparison to those 
which they had previously made, 
would have effected their meeting, 
and produced results which would 
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have satisfactorily determined some 
of the most obscure points in the 
science of modern geography. . 

Captain Beechey sailed from Spit- 
head on the 19th of May, 1825; and, 
after a —— distinguished by no- 
thing of any great importance, arri- 
ved at Rio Janeiro, whence he pro- 
ceeded, as soon as possible, towards 
the Pacific, doubling Cape Horn. 
In this part of the passage some in- 
teresting scientific details are slight- 
ly touched upon; but, in general, 
the great mass of information of this 
kind, obtained during the v e, is 
collected in the Appendix, by which 
means, the course of the narrative is 
allowed to proceed uninterrupted. 
The accounts of the voyage round 
Cape Horn, and along the Chilian 
coast, however, are entertaining from 
their very simplicity; and some of 
the descriptions, without any effort, 
and probably without the writer’s 
consciousness, are highly pictu- 
resque. What Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was accustomed to call “ the repose 
of a fine picture,” is often happily 
transferred to descriptive writing, 
but it must always be unaffected 
and easy. Such a character runs 
through the few lines which de- 
seribe the oo“ to Talcahuana, 
the seaport of Conception. 


“ Our arrival off the port, was on one of 
those bright days of sunshine which cha- 
racterise the summer of the temperate 
zone on the western side of America, 
The cliffs of Quiriquina, an island situa- 
ted in the entrance of the harbour, were 
covered with birds, curiously arranged in 
rows along the various strata; and on 
the rocks were numberless seals basking © 
in the sun, either making the shores re- 
echo with their discordant noise, or SO 
unmindful of all that was passing, as to 
allow the birds to alight upon them, and 
peck their oily skin without offering any 
resistance.” 


The dangers of the passage round 
Cape Horn have bee represented 
as so tremendous, by those who 
achieved the feat in an age when it 
was seldom attempted, that for a 
considerable time, a double license 
was allowed to the magnifying and 
story-telling propensities of all who 
could boast of having accomplished 
thé undertaking. Captain Beechey, 
however, very much reduces its tere 
rors, and leayes the bugbear of foré 
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mer navigators greatly diminished in 
importance. The city of Conception 
was found by the officers of the Blos- 
som just beginning to revive from 
the desolating effects of many years 
of anarchy and turbulence, aud Cap- 
tain Beechey dwells with philanthro- 
pic pleasure on various objects, which 
evinced the renewal of law and con- 
fidence, since the visit of Captain 
Hall. The state of society, however, 
does not offer the most delightful 
= notwithstanding the salu- 
rity of the climate, and the vigour 
and activity of the inhabitants. The 
same fierce and determined charac- 
ter, which, in days of old, gave new 
features (at least in South American 
warfare) to the struggles so beauti- 
fully depicted in the Araucana of 
Alonzo de Ercilla, are still to be found 
amongst the Indians of this province ; 
and as, thanks to European civilisa- 
tion, they are generally intoxicated, 
their presence is any thing but de- 
sirable. Other subjects of greater 
interest, however, still remain to be 
touched upon ; and, after running ra- 
pidly over two thousand miles of the 
wide Pacific, where the living chan- 
ges of the capricious tropics were all 
that accompanied the vessel on her 
course—now blazing round her in 
the lightning—now sleeping over her 
sunshiny track in the calm drowsi- 
ness of an equatorial day—the Blos- 
som approached at length one of those 
small insulated cradles of human 
nature, which some unknown fate 
has scattered so strangely over that 
wide world of waters. In truth, it 
must be with a sweet, a singular, 
and a thrilling feeling, after the eye 
has rested for days and weeks on no- 
thing but sky and sea, that the voy- 

ger of the ocean first beholds one 
of those solitary islands rising over 
the waves, while the firm, steadfast 
aspect of man’s natural dwelling- 
place, the earth, contrasts strongly 
with the fluctuating instability of that 
element which he has so boldly made 
his home. How many, too, must be 
the expectations raised in the small 
world—the microcosm of a ship— 
as it sails up to a little spot like that, 

itched in the midst of the wild bil- 
ows, full of warm life, and all life’s 
thousand strange relationships, and 
thronging with beings whose every 
thought, and habit, and feeling, and 
desire, is new! 
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To think of the human creatures 
who, in the very youth of their na- 
ture, inhabit the islands of that wide 
expanse of sea which flows between 
South America and Asia, instantly 
brings on regret that it is impossible 
so to circumscribe their communion 
with the more civilized savages of 
other countries, that they should 
neither be taught to dread and fly the 
sight of the stretched canvass, which, 
from time to time, comes as if 


“a cloud had dropt from heaven, 
And were sailing on the sea,” 


nor to Jearn vices and sorrows from 
men who have neither virtue nor 
happiness to impart. Did such men 
as Cook, and La Perouse, and Beech- 
ey, alone visit the infant tribes of the 
Pacific, the terrible changes which 
have been observed in the manners 
of many of these islanders would not 
have taken place. Alterations, but 
alterations for the better, would have 
followed, and we should have plant- 
ed neither the passion for European 
vices, nor the hate of European vio- 
lence. Not long ago, the inhabitants 
of Easter Island were only spoken of 
as a mild, though very uncivilized 
race; but some trading vessels, it is 
known—and Captain Beechey thinks 
many more than are known—have 
lately touched at this island, and com- 
mitted acts of unjustifiable violence, 
the result of which is proved by the 
events which attended the visit of 
the Blossom. Those events them- 
selves are full of interest, and there- 
fore, though the extract be some- 
what long, it may as well be given 
as a specimen of the book. 


* As the boats approached, the anxiety 
of the natives was manifested by shouts, 
which overpowered the voices of the offi- 
cers: and our boats, before they gained 
the beach, were surrounded by hundreds 
of swimmers, clinging to the gunwale, the 
stern, and the rudder, until they became 
unmanageable. They all appeared to be 
friendly disposed, and none came empty- 
handed. Bananas, yams, potatoes, sugar- 
cane, nets, idols, &c. were offered for 
sale, and some were even thrown into 
the boat, leaving their visitors to make 
what return they chose. Among the 
swimmers, there were a great many fe- 
males, who were equally, or more anxi- 
ous to get into the boats than the men, 
and made use of every persuasion to in- 
duce the crew toadmit them, But to have 
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acceded to their entreaties would have 
encumbered the party, and subjected them 
to depredations. As it was, the boats 
were so weighed down by persons cling- 
ing to them, that for personal safety, the 
crew were compelled to have recourse 
to sticks to keep them off, at which none 
of the natives took offence, but regained 
their position the instant the attention of 
the persons in the boat was called to 
some other object. Just within the gun- 
wale there were many small things which 
were highly prized by the swimmers ; 
and the boats being brought low in the 
water by the crowd hanging to them, 
many of these articles were stolen, not- 
withstanding the most vigilant attention 
on the part of the crew, who had no 
means of recovering them—the marau- 
ders darting into the water, and diving 
the moment they committed a theft. The 
women were no less active in these pi- 
racies than the men; for if they were 
not the actual plunderers, they procured 
the opportunity for others, by engrossing 
the attention of the seamen, by their ca- 
resses and ludicrous gestures. 

“In proceeding to the landing-place, 
the boats had to pass a small isolated 
rock, which rose several feet above the 
water. As many females as could pos- 
sibly find room, crowded upon this emi- 
nence, pressing together so closely that 
the rock appeared to be a mass of living 
beings. Of these Nereids, three or four 
would shoot off at a time into the water, 
and swim with the expertness of fish to 
the boats to try their influence on their 
visitors. One of them, a very young 
girl, and less accustomed to the water 
than her companions, was taken upon 
the shoulders of an elderly man, conjec- 
tured to be her father; and was, by him, 
recommended to the attention of one of 
the officers, who, in compassion, allowed 
her a seat in his boat. She was young 
and exceedingly pretty ; her features were 
small and well made; her eyes dark, and 
her hair black, long, and flowing; her 
colour deep brunette. She was tattooed 
in arches upon the forehead, and, like the 
greater part of her countrywomen, from 
the waist downward to the knee, in narrow 
compact blue lines, which, at a short dis- 
tance, had the appearance of breeches. 
Her only covering was a small triangu- 
Jar maro, made of grass and rushes; but 
this diminutive screen not agreeing with 
her ideas of propriety in the novel situa- 
tion in which she found herself, she re- 
medied the defect by unceremoniously 
appropriating to that use a part of one 
of the officers’ apparel, and then com- 
menced a song not altogether inharmo- 
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nious. Far from being jealous of her 
situation, she aided all her countrywo- 
men who aspired to the same seat of ho- 
nour with herself, by dragging them out 
of the water by the hair of the head ; but 
unkind as it might appear to interfere to 
prevent this, it was necessary to do so, 
or the boats would have been filled and 
unmanageable. 

“ As our party passed, the assemblage 
of females on the rocks commenced a 
song, similar to that chanted by the lady 
in the boat, and accompanied it by ex- 
tending their arms over their heads, beat- 
ing their breasts, and performing a va- 
riety of gestures which shewed that our 
visit was acceptable, at least to that part 
of the community. When the boats were 
within a wading distance of the shore, 
they were closely encompassed by the 
natives, each bringing something in his 
hand, however small, and almost every 
one importuning for an equivalent in re- 
turn. All those in the water were naked ; 
and only here and there, on the shore, a 
thin cloak of the native cloth was to be 
seen. Some had their faces painted black 
—some red—others black and white, or 
red and white, in the ludicrous manner 
practised by our clowns ; and two demon- 
like monsters were painted entirely black. 
It is not easy to imagine the picture that 
was presented by this motley crowd, un- 
restrained by any authority or considera- 
tion for their visitors, all hallooing to the 
extent of their lungs, and pressing upon 
the boats with all sorts of grimace and 
gestures, 

* a * * * 
4 ¥ * * * * 


“ The gentleman who disembarked 
first, and from that circumstance proba- 
bly was considered a person of distinc- 
tion, was escorted to the top of the bank, 
and seated upon a large block of lava, 
which was the prescribed limit to the 
party’s advance. An endeavour was 
then made to form a ring about him; 
but it was very difficult, on account of 
the islanders crowding to the place, all in 
expectation of receiving something. The 
applicants were impatient, noisy, and ur- 
gent: they presented their bags, which 
they had carefully emptied for the pur- 
pose, and signified their desire that they 
should be filled: they practised every ar- 
tifice, and stole what they could in the 
most careless and open manner: some 
went even farther, and accompanied their 
demands by threats, About this time, 
one of the natives, probably a chief, 
with a cloak and head-dress of feathers, 
was observed from the ship hastening 
from the huts to the landing-place, ate 
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tended by several persons with short 
clubs. This hostile appearance, follow- 
ed by the blowing of the conch-shell, a 
sound which Cook observes he never 
knew to portend good, kept our glasses 
for a while riveted to the spot. To this 
chief, it is supposed, for it was impossi- 
ble to distinguish amongst the crowd, Mr 
Peard made a handsome present, with 
which he was very well pleased, and no 
apprehension of hostilities was entertain- 
ed. It happened, however, that the pre- 
sents were expended, and this officer was 
returning to the boat for a fresh supply, 
when the natives, probably mistaking his 
intentions, became exceedingly clamor- 
ous; and the confusion was farther in- 
ereased by a marine endeayouring to re- 
gain his cap, which had been snatched 
from his head. The natives took advan- 
tage of the confusion, and redoubled their 
endeavours to pilfer, which our party 
were at last obliged to repel by threats, 
and sometimes by force. At length, 
they became so audacious, that there was 
no longer any doubt of their intentions, 
or that a system of open plunder had 
commenced ; which, with the appearance 
of clubs and sticks, and the departure of 
the women, induced Mr Peard, very ju- 
diciously, to order his party into the 
boats. This seemed to be the signal for 
an assault; the chief who had received 
the present threw a large stone, which 
struck Mr Peard forcibly upon the back, 
and was immediately followed by a 
shower of missiles which darkened the 
air. The nativesin the water and about 
the boats, instantly withdrew to their 
comrades, who had run behind a bank 
out of the reach of the muskets, which 
former experience alone could have 
taught them to fear, for none had yet 
been fired by us. 

The stones, each of which weighed 
about a pound, fell incredibly thick, and 
with such precision, that several of the 
seamen were knocked down under the 
thwarts of the boat, and every person 
was more or less wounded, except the 
female to whom Lieutenant Wainwright 
had given protection, who, as if aware 
of the skilfulness of her countrymen, sat 
unconcerned upon the gunwale, until one 
of the officers, with more consideration 
for her safety than she herself possessed, 
pushed her overboard, and she swam 
ashore. A blank cartridge was at first 
fired over the heads of the crowd; but 
forbearance, which, with savages, is gene- 
rally mistaken for cowardice or inability, 
only augmented their fury. The showers 
of stones were, if possible, increased, 
until the personal safety of all rendered 


it necessary to resort to severe Measures. 
The chief, still urging the islanders on, 
very deservedly, and perhaps fortunately, 
fell a victim to the first shot that was 
fired in defence. Terrified by this ex- 
ample, the natives kept eloser under 
their bulwark; and though they conti- 
nued to throw stones, and occasioned 
considerable difficulty in extricating the 
boats, their attacks were not so effectual 
as before, nor sufficient to prevent the 
embarkation of the crew, all of whom 
were got on board. 

** Several dangerous contusions were 
received in the affair; but, fortunately, no 
lives lost on our part; and it was the 
opinion of the officers commanding the 
party, that the treacherous chief was the 
only victim on that of the islanders, 
though some of the officers thought they 
observed another man fall, Considering 
the manner in which the party were sur- 
rounded, and the imminent risk to which 
they were exposed, it is extraordinary 
that so few of the natives suffered; and 
the greatest credit is due to the officers 
and crew of both boats, for their forbear- 
ance on the occasion.” 


As little or no hope remained of 
entering into any peaceful relations 
with the people of this place, the 
Blossom now pursued her course 
for Ducie’s, and thence to Elizabeth 
Island, which last, though small and 
uninhabited, offers a curious example 
of one of the several modes of for- 
mation, by which islands have been, 
and probably are, continually pro- 
duced in the Pacific. Volcanic ap- 
pearances are distinct in so many 
of the principal groups, that no 
doubt can exist of the agency of that 
phenomenon in the creation of a 
great number; but, if influencing at 
all the peculiar structure which 
either of these two exhibits, it must 
be exerted in very different manner 
from that in which it commonly acts. 
In Ducie’s Island, there seems to be 
but little difference from the usual 
coral formation, except that, at the 
north-eastern and south-western ex- 
tremities, projecting masses are 
thrown out with a less degree of in- 
chaation than presented by the ordi- 
nary sides of the island, and thus 
two immense natural breakwaters 
are formed, which intercept the ac- 
tion of the sea before it can reach 
the entrance of a little lagoon form- 
ed in the centre. “ It is singular,” 
Captain Beechey remarks, “ that 
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these two buttresses are opposed to 
the only two quarters whence their 
structure has to apprehend danger— 
that on the north-east, from the con- 
stant action of the trade wind; and 
that on the other extremity, from the 
long rolling swell from the south- 
west, so prevalent in these latitudes ; 
and it is worthy of observation, that 
this barrier, which has the most pow- 
erful enemy to oppose, is carried 
out much farther, and with less 
abruptness, than the other.” 

Elizabeth Island has very peculiar 
and distinct characters ; rib though 
great doubt may exist whether vol- 
canic agency had any share in its 
production, as Captain Beechey ima- 
gines, yet his description is so mi- 
nute and clear, that it may lead to a 
true solution, even if his own be not 
the correct one. 


“We found that the island differed es- 
sentially from all the others in its vicinity, 
and belonged to a peculiar formation, very 
few instances of which are in existence. 
Wateo, and Savage Islands, discovered by 
Captain Cook, are of this number, and, 
perhaps, also Malden Island, visited by 
Lord Byron in the Blonde. The island 
is five miles in length, and one in breadth, 
and has a flat surface nearly eighty feet 
above the sea. On all sides, except the 
north, it is bounded by perpendicular cliffs 
about fifty feet high, composed entirely 
of dead coral, more or less porous, honey- 
eombed at the surface, and hardening into 
a compact, calcareous substance within, 
possessing fracture of secondary lime- 
stone, and has a species of millepore in- 
terspersed through if. These cliffs are 
considerably undermined by the action of 
the waves, and some of them appear on 
the eve of precipitating their superincum- 
bent weight into the sea; those which are 
less injured in this way, present no alter- 
nate ridges, or indication. of the different 
levels which the sea might have occupied 
at different periods; but a smooth sur- 
face, as if the island, which there is every 
probability has been raised by voleanie 
agency, had been forced up by one great 
subterraneousconyulsion. The dead coral, 
of which the higher part of the island 
consists, is nearly circumscribed by ledges 
of living coral, which project beyond each 
other at different depths ; on the northern 
side of the island, the first of these had 
an easy slope from the beach, to a dis- 
tance of about fifty yards, when it termi- 
nated abruptly about three fathoms under 
the water. The next ledge had a greater 
descent, and extended to two hundred 





yards from the beach, with twenty-five 
fathoms water over it, and there ended 
as abruptly as the former; a short dis- 
tance beyond which, no bottom could be 
gained with two hundred fathoms of line, 
Numerous echini live upon these ledges; 
and a variety of richly coloured fish play 
over their surface, while some cray-fish 
inhabit the deeper sinuosities. The sea 
rolls in successive breakers over these 
ledges of coral, and renders landing upon 
them extremely difficult. It may, how- 
ever, be effected by anchoring the boat, 
and veering her close into the surf, and 
then, watching the opportunity, by jump- 
ing upon the ledge, and hastening to the 
shore before the succeeding roller ap- 
proaches, In doing this, great caution 
must be observed, as the reef is full of 
holes and caverns, and the rugged way is 
strewed with sea-eggs, which inflict very 
painful wounds; and if a person fall into 
one of these hollows, his life will be great- 
ly endangered by the points of coral catch. 
ing his clothes, and detaining him under 
water. The beach, which appears ata 
distance to be composed of a beautiful 
white sand, is wholly made up of small 
broken portions of the different species 
and varieties of coral, intermixed- with 
shells of testaceous and crustaceous ani- 
mals.” 


It is this minute and comprehen- 
sive detail—this dwelling upon each 
particular without confusing the 
whole, which gives to description 
the stamp and impress of reality, 
which enables science to know and 
judge without the tangible presence 
of the object, and presents to the 
casual reader a clear and complete 
picture, which no vague and general 
terms could convey. This’was one of 
the great points in that wonderful re- 
formation which the Author of Wa- 
verley worked in the world of novel- 
writers. Instead of loose descrip- 
tions, uncertain figures, and a misty 
atmosphere of indefinite verbiage, 
which enveloped every character of 
the former school, he substituted a 
clear and definite form, in which 
each feature and line had been 
marked and traced by a master’s hand 
and eye, and over which the pictu- 
resque spirit of apoetical mind spread 
the magic sunshine of his own vivid 
and wonderful imagination. Others 
followed with infinitely less power, 
and less originality, but still an im- 
mense improvement was produced, 
Every man who knows any thing. 
intimately, will have the means o 
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describing it minutely ; and though, 
in general reasoning, or even in the 
sallies of wit and imagination, it is 
necessary to possess the great talent 
of casting away the insignificant and 
the worthless, yet it is the small fine 
shades, these minute details, which 
give identity to description, and call 
up every particular scene in all its 
individuality before the mind’s eye. 
— Beechey thus gives as true 
and distinct pictures of what he saw, 
as if he represented them by paint- 
ing to the material organ of vision. 
Nor is this confined to the scenery 
alone ; the actions and habits of the 
people with whom he is brought in 
contact are all treated in the same 
graphic way, and we as much see 
Adams, the mutineer of the Bounty, 
his patriarchal customs, his interest- 
ing race, and his beautiful island, as 
if we had once been there ourselves, 
and memory called up all that we 
then had seen. The history of that 
famous mutiny has been already told 
by Captain Heywood, and ornament- 
ed in the poetry of Byron; but the 
account given of it by Adams him- 
self to Captain Beechey, will still be 
read with infinite pleasure, as well 
as the farther story of the nascent na- 
tion on Pitcairn Island, and of the 
strange, but beautiful change from a 
community of violent and criminal 
Europeans, and wild licentious sa- 
vages, to a religious, sober, orderly 
race, amongst whom violence is un- 
known, and the lightest promise in- 
violable—perhaps the grandest and 
most splendid instance on record of 
the true influence of that bright re- 
ligion which interested knaves have 
sometimes corrupted, and proud 
fools have pretended to despise. 

As a whole, this account of the 
mutineers of the Bounty would be 
too Jong for insertion here, and to 
mitilate it would be injustice to the 
author and to the public. The pre- 
sent state of the island and its inha- 
bitants, however, is more within the 
limits of a justifiable extract, and is 
full of pleasant feelings and antici- 
pations—But first, the appearance of 
old Adams himself. 


“ The interest which was excited by the 
announcement of Pitcairn Island from the 
mast-head, brought every person upon 
deck, and produced a train of reflections 
that momentarily increased our-anxiety to 
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communicate with its inhabitants—to see 
and partake of the pleasures of their little 
domestic circle—and to learn from them 
the particulars of every transaction con- 
nected with the fate of the Bounty.; but, 
in consequence of the approach of night, 
this gratification was deferred until the 
next morning, when, as we were steering 
for the side of the island, on which Cap- 
tain Carteret has marked soundings, in 
the hope of being able to anchor the ship, 
we had the pleasure to see a boat, under 
sail, hastening towards us. At first, the 
complete equipment of this boat raised a 
doubt as to its being the property of the 
islanders; for we expected to see only a 
well-provided canoe in their possession, 
and we therefore concluded that the boat 
must belong to some whale-ship on the 
opposite side; but we were soon agree- 
ably undeceived by the singular appear- 
ance of her crew, which consisted of old 
Adams and all the young men of the 
island. Before they ventured to take 
hold of the ship, they enquired if they 
might come on board ; and upon permis- 
sion being granted, they sprang up the 
sides, and shook every otlicer by the hand 
with undisguised feelings of gratification. 

“ The activity of the young men out- 
stripped that of old Adams, who was con- 
sequently almost the last to greet us. He 
was in his sixty-fifth year, and was un- 
usually strong and active for his age, not- 
withstanding the inconvenience of cor- 
siderable corpulency. He was dressed in 
a sailor’s shirt and trowsers, and a low- 
crowned hat, which he instinctively held 
in his hand, until desired to put it on. He 
still retained his sailor’s gait, doffing his 
hat, and smoothing down his bald fore-_ 
head whenever he was addressed by the 
officers. 

“ It was the first time he had been on 
board a ship of war since the mutiny, and 
his mind naturally reverted to scenes that 
could not fail to produce a temporary em- 
barrassment, heightened, perhaps, by the 
familiarity with which he found himself 
addressed by persons of a class with those 
whom he had been accustomed to obey. 
Apprehension for his safety formed no 
part of his thoughts; he had received too 
many demonstrations of the good feeling 
that existed towards him, both on the part 
of the British Government and of indivi- 
duals, to entertain any alarm on that head: 
andas every person endeavoured to set his 
mind at rest, he very soon made himself 
at home. 

** The young men, ten in number, were 
fall, robust, and healthy, with good-natu- 
red countenances, which would any where 
have procured them a friendly reception ; 
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and with a simplicity of manner, and a fear 
of doing wrong, which at once prevented 
the possibility of giving offence. Unac- 
quainted with the world, they asked a 
number of questions which would have 
applied better to persons with whom they 
had been intimate, and who had left them 
but a short time before, than to perfect 
strangers; and enquired after ships and 
people we had never heard of. Their 
dress, made up of the presents which bad 
been given them by the masters and sea- 
men of merchant ships, was a perfect cari- 
cature. Some had on long black coats, 
without any other article of dress, except 
trowsers, some shirts without coats, and 
others waistcoats without either; none 
had shoes or stockings, and only two pos- 
sessed hats, neither of which seemed like- 
ly to hang long together.” 


After landing the observatory, and 
partaking the hospitality of the 
islanders, the English party were 
shewn to the beds prepared for them, 
consisting of mattrasses of palm- 
leaves, covered with native cloth, 
and sheets of the same material. The 
evening hymn, sung by the islanders, 
after the lights were extinguished, 
pleasingly disturbed the first sleep of 
their guests, and the morning hymn 
broke their early dreams; but the 
evening and the night passed away 
otherwise in calm repose; and, the 
next day, Captain Beechey proceeded 
to examine the island more minutely. 


“’ We assembled at breakfast about 
noon, the usual eating hour of the natives, 
though they do not confine themselves to 
that period exactly, but take their meal 
whenever it is sufficiently cooked ; and 
afterwards availed ourselves of their prof- 
fered services to shew us tlie island, and 
under their guidance, first inspected the 
village, and what lay in its immediate 
vicinity. In an adjoining house, we found 
two young girls seated upon the ground, 
employed in the laborious exercise of beat- 
ing out the bark of the cloth-tree, which 
they intended to present to us, on our de- 
parture, asa keepsake. The hamlet con- 
sisted of five cottages, built more substan- 
tially than neatly upon a cleared patch of 
ground, sloping to the northward, from 
the high land of the interior, to the cliffs 
which overhang the sea, of which the 
houses command a distant view in a 
northern direction. Inthe NE. quarter, 
the horizon may also be seen peeping be- 
tween the stems of the lofty palms, whose 
graceful branches nod like ostrich plumes 
to the refreshing trade-wind. To the north- 
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ward, and north-westward, thicker groves 
of palm-trees rise in animpenetrable wood, 
from two ravines which traverse the hills 
in various directions to their summit. 
Above the one, to the westward, a lofty 
mountain rears its head, and towards the 
sea terminates in a fearful ‘precipice filled 
with caverns, in which the different sea~ 
fowl find an undisturbed retreat. Imme- 
diately round the village are the small en- 
closures for fattening pigs, goats, and 
poultry ; and beyond them, the cultivated 
grounds producing the banana, plantain, 
melon, yam, taro, sweet potatoes, appai, 
tee, and cloth plant, with other useful 
roots, fruits, and shrubs, which extend far 
up the mountain, and to the southward ; 
but in this particular direction they are 
excluded from the view, by an immense 
banyan tree, two hundred paces in cir- 
cumference, whose foliage and branches 
form of themselves a canopy impervious 
to the rays of the sun. Every cottage has 
its outhouse for making cloth, its baking 
place, its sty, and its poultry-house. 

“ Within the enclosure of palm-trees is 
the cemetery where the few persons who 
had died on the island, together with those 
who met with violent deaths, are deposit- 
ed. Besides the houses above mentioned, 
there are three or four others built upon 
the plantations beyond the palm-groves, 
One of these, situated higher up the hill 
than the village, belongs to Adams, who 
has retired from the bustle of the hamlet 
to a more quiet and sequestered spot, 
where he enjoys the advantages of an ele- 
vated situation, so desirable in warm coun- 
tries; and there are four other cottages to 
the eastward, which belong to the Youngs 
and Quintals. 

* All these cottages are strongly built of 
wood, inan oblong form, and thatched with 
the leaves of the palm-tree, bent round the 
stem of the same branch, and laced hori- 
zontally to rafters, so placed as to give a 
proper pitch to the roof. The greater 
part have an upper story, which is appro- 
priated to sleeping, and contains four beds 
built in the angles of the room, each sufii- 
ciently lurge for three or four persons to 
lie on. They are made of wood of the 
cloth-tree, and are raised eighteen inches 
above the floor; a mattress of palm- 
leaves is Jaid upon the planks, and above 
it three sheets of the cloth-plant, which 
form an excellent substitute for linen. 
The lower room generally contains one 
or more beds, but it is always used as 
their eating-room, and has a broad table 
in one part, with several stools placed 
round it. The floor is elevated about a 
foot from the ground, and, as well as the 
sides of the house, is made of stout plank, 
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and not of bamboo or stone, as stated by 
Captain Folger; indeed they have not a 
piece of bamboo on the island; nor have 
they any mats. The floor is a fixture, 
but the side-boards are let into a groove 
in the supporters, and can be removed at 
pleasure, according to the state of the 
weather, and the whole side may, if re- 
quired, be laid open. The lower room 
communicates with the upper by a stout 
ladder in the centre, and leads up through 
a trapdoor into the bedroom.” 

And again, 

“ During the period we remained upon 
the island, we were entertained at the 
board of the natives, sometimes dining 
with one person, and sometimes with an- 
other: their meals, as I have before sta- 
ted, were not confined to hours, and al- 
ways consisted of baked pig, yams, and 
taro, and more rarely of sweet potatoes. 

“ The productions of the island being 
very limited, and intercourse with the 
rest of the world much restricted, it may 
he readily supposed their meals cannot be 
greatly varied. However, they do their 
best with what they have, and cook it in 
different ways, the pig excepted, which is 
always baked, There are several goats 
upon the island, but they dislike their 
flesh, as wellas their milk. Yams con- 
stitute their principal food; these are 
broiled, baked, or made into pillihey 
(cakes), by being mixed with cocoa-nuts, 
or bruised and formed into a soup. Ba- 
nanas are mashed and made into pancakes, 
or, like the yam, united with the milk of 
the cocoa-nut, into pillihey, and eaten with 
molasses, extracted from the tee-root, 
The taro-root, by being rubbed, makes a 
very good substitute for bread, as well as 
the bananas, plantains, andappai. Their 
common beverage is pure water, but they 
made for us a tea, extracted from the tee- 
plant, favoured with ginger, and sweet- 
ened with the juice of the sugar-cane, 
When alone, this beverage and fowl soup 
are used only for such as are ill. They 
seldom kill a pig, but live mostly upon 
fruit and vegetables, The duty of saying 
grace was performed by John Buffet, a 
recent settler among them, and their cler- 
gyman ; but if he was not present, it fell 
upon the eldest of the company. They 
have all a great dislike to spirits, in con- 
sequence of M‘Coy having killed himself 
by too freean indulgence in them; but wine 
in moderation is never refused, With 
this simple diet, and being in the daily 
habit of rising early, and taking a great 
deal of exercise in the cultivation of their 
grounds, it was not surprising that we 
found them so athletic and free from com- 
plaints. When illness does occur, their 
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remedies are as simple as their manner of 
living, and are limited to salt water, hot 
ginger tea, or abstinence, according to the 
nature of the complaint. They have no 
medicines, nor do they appear to require 
any, as these remedies have hitherto been 
found sufficient. 

** After their noontide meal, if their 
grounds do not require their attention, 
and the weather be fine, they go a little 
way out to sea in their canoes, and catch 
fish, of which they have several kinds, 
large, and sometimes in abundance; but 
it seldom happens that they have this 
time to spare; for the cultivation of the 
ground, repairing their boats, houses, and 
making fishing lines, with other employ- 
ments, generally occupy the whole of 
each day. At sunset they assemble at 
prayers as before, first offering their ori- 
son and thanksgiving, and then chanting 
hymns. After this follows their evening 
meal, and at an early hour, having again 
said their prayers, and chanted the even- 
ing hymn, they retire to rest; but before 
they sleep, each person again offers up 
a short prayer upon his bed. 

** Such is the distribution of time 
among the grown people; the younger 
part attend at school at regular hours, 
and are instructed in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. They have very fortu- 
nately found an able and willing master 
in John Buffet, who belonged to a ship 
which visited the island, and was so infa- 
tuated with their behaviour, being him- 
self naturally of a devout and serious turn 
of mind, that he resolved to remain 
among them; and, in addition to the in- 
struction of the children, has taken upon 
himself the duty of clergyman, and is the 
oracle of the community. During the 
whole time I was with them, I never 
heard them indulge in a joke, or other 
levity, and the practice of it is apt to give 
offence: they are so accustomed to take 
what is said in its literal meaning, that 
irony was always considered a falsehood, 
in spite of explanation. They could not 
see the propriety of uttering what was 
not strictly true, for any purpose what- 
ever.” 


Some just and kindly observations 
of CaptainBeechey’s, and the pleasing 
information of his Majesty’s govern- 
ment having taken measures for the 
welfare and benefit of this little co- 
lony, may well be added, 

** We soon found, through our inter- 
course with these excellent people, that 
they had no wants excepting such as had 
been created by an intercourse with 
vessels. Nature has been extremely 
bountiful to them; and necessity has 
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taught them how to apply her gifts to 
their own particular uses. Still they 
have before them the prospect of an in- 
creasing population, with limited means 
of supporting it. Almost every part of 
the island capable of cultivation, has been 
turned to account ; but what would have 
been the consequences of this increase, had 
not an accident discovered their situation, 
it is not difficult to foresee; and a reflecting 
mind will naturally trace in that disclosure 
the benign interference of the same hand 
which has raised such a virtuous colony 
from so guilty a stock. Adams, having 
contemplated the situation which the 
islanders would have been reduced to, 
begged, at our first interview, that I 
would communicate with the government 
upon the subject, which was done ; and I 
am happy to say that, through the inter- 
ference of the Admiralty and Colonial 
office, means have been taken for remo- 
ving them to any place they may choose 
for themselves; and a liberal supply of 
useful articles has recently been sent to 
them.” 


A very interesting sketch of Adams, 
whose patriarchal look harmonizes 
well with his patriarchal name, and 
his patriarchal character, accom- 
panies Captain Beechey’s book, and 
renders it altogether the most com- 
plete and amusing account which has 
ever been given of a spot, where the 
ast, and present, and future, are all 
nked together by a chain of the 
most singular interest. After leaving 
Pitcairn Island, and steering through 
an archipelago, which in every day’s 
sail offered something new and cu- 
rious, the Blossom made an unknown 
island, where, to the surprise of all, 
a colony of Christians from Otaheite 
was discovered. In many respects, 
a degree of mystery seemed to hang 
over these people, but the very fact 
of their having found their way thi- 
ther in an open canoe, when it is 
considered that their native country 
lay at six hundred miles distance in 
the direction of the trade-wind, is in 
itself a matter of no slight impor- 
tance to science. The question of 
how these scattered dwelling-places 
first received their inhabitants, has 
been one that has excited many an 
ingenious investigation, and some- 
times shaken faith in the historical 
truths of the Mosaic account. The 
positive certainty, however, though 
the known instance be singular, of a 
large body of men and women having 
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been driven six hundred miles from 
their native country, against the pre- 
vailing wind, is sufficient to render 
the explanation easy, and to sweep 
away a thousand vain hypotheses. 
The reasoning of Captain Beechey 
is simple and conclusive. The simi- 
larity of language, customs, and tra- 
ditions, between the islanders of the 
Pacific and the Malays, the people of 
Sumatra, Borneo, and others of the 
same general class, is clearly establish- 
ed. The navigation between the dif- 
ferent islands of thePacific in canoes is 
well known, as well as the custom of 
warriors, after a defeat, trusting them- 
selves to the mercy of the waves, 
rather than yielding to the cruelty 
of their conquerors. The only strong 
objection to the belief that these 
islands were originally peopled from 
Asia, and that the inhabitants were 
spread gradually from one insula- 
ted spot to another, has ever been 
the distance between the different 
points, which was contended to be 
impracticable in canoes, especially 
when the trade-wind and the gene- 
ral current were against the attempt. 
But Captain Beechey demonstrates, 
that the interruption of the trade- 
winds by the monsoon, and the effect 
of those sudden and violent gales, in 
driving any wandering canoe far out 
of its course amongst the thronged 
roups of the Pacific, must in many 
instances bring about the peopling of 
far distant islands, which before were 
destitute of inhabitants: while the 
clear fact of six hundred miles ha- 
ving thus been past in an opposite 
direction to the trade-wind, gives 
the lie to the impossibility, and leaves 
the solution of the problem perfectly 
admissible, if not irrefragably proved. 
Whatever has been done, may be 
done again, and we may suppose, in 
the absence of proof to the contrary, 
that it has been done often. Nor is 
it an absolute conclusion, that the 
precise distance of six hundred miles, 
which this canoe reached, must have 
been the extreme limit of such adven- 
tures. But the story of Tuwarri and 
his companions, is the best elucida- 
tion which can be given of the man- 
ner in which the seeds of future 
nations have been carried from island 
to island; and in which, while the 
industrious little insects of the coral 
are grain by grain raising up new 
Snivend cuntleont out off the broad 
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bosom of that distant sea, nature—or 
rather nature’s God—is leading, by 
the path of accident, new denizens 
to inhabit and enjoy the new-born 
countries. 


“ Two days afterwards, we discovered 
a small island in lat. 19° 40’ S, and long. 
140° 29’ W., which, as it was not before 
known, I named Byam Martin Island, 
in compliment to Sir Thomas Byam Mar- 
tin, G.C. B., the comptroller of the navy. 
As we neared the shore, the natives made 
several fires. Shortly afterwards, three 
of them launched a canoe, and paddled 
fearlessly to the barge, which brought them 
totheship. Instead of the deep-coloured 
uncivilized Indians inhabiting the Coral 
Islands in general, a tall, well-made per- 
son, comparatively fair, and handsomely 
tatooed, ascended the side, and, to our sur- 
prise, familiarly accosted us in the Ota- 
heitan manner. The second had a hog 
and a cock tatooed upon his breast—ani- 
mals almost unknown among the islands 
of Eastern Polynesia ; and the third wore 
aturban of blue nankeen. Either of these 
were distinctions sufficient to excite con- 
siderable interest, as they convinced us 
they were not natives of the island before 
us, but had either been left there, or had 
drifted away from some other island ; the 
latter supposition was the most probable, 
as they described themselves to have un- 
dergone great privation and suffering, by 
which many of. their companions had lost 
their lives, and their canoe to have been 
wrecked upon the island ; and that they 
and their friends on shore were anxious 
to embark in the ship, and return to Ota- 
heite. A little suspicion was at first at- 
tached to this account, as it seemed impos- 
sible for a canoe to reach their present 
asylum without purposely paddling to- 
wards it; as Byam Martin Island, unlike 
Wateo, upon which Omai found his coun- 
trymen, is situated six hundred miles from 
Otaheite, in the direction of the trade- 
winds. We could not doubt, however, 
that they were natives of that place, as 
they mentioned the names of the mission- 
aries residing there, and proved that they 
could both read and write. To their so- 
licitations to return in the ship to Ota- 
héite, as their number on shore amounted 
to forty persons, I could not yield; and I 
pointed out to them the impossibility of 
doing so. But that we might learn the 
real history of their adventures, I offered 
a passage to the man who first ascended 
the side, as he appeared the most intelli- 
gent of the party. The poor fellow was 
at first quite delighted, but suddenly be- 
came grave, and enquired if his wife and 
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children might accompany him, as hecould 
on no account consent to a separation. Our 
compliance with this request appeared to 
render him completely happy; but, still 
fearful of disappointment, before quitting 
the ship he sent to ask if I was in earnest. 

“ The next morning, onlanding, we found 
him, his wife, and family, with their goods 
and chattels, ready toembark ; and all the 
islanders assembled to take leave of them. 
But as we wished to examine the island 
first, we postponed the ceremony until the 
evening. The little colony gave us a very 
friendly reception, and conducted us to 
their village, which consisted of afew low 
huts, similar to those at Barrow Island ; 
but they had no fruit to offer us excepting 
pandanus-nuts, which they disliked almost 
as much as ourselves, and told us they had 
been accustomed to better fare.” 


After an account of the island, and 
some remarks upon its inhabitants, 
who were all Christians from the 
Society group, Captain Beechey pro- 
ceeds to describe the parting of Tu- 
warri and his companions, and then 
details the farther particulars of his 
voyage. After visiting Gloucester 
Island, the Blossom proceeded on-: 
ward to Bow Island, and a boat was 
dispatched to ascertain whether it 
was possible for the ship itself to en- 
ter the lagoon. In this boat, Tuwarri 
was sent on shore for the purpose of 
communicating with the natives, 
should any be found; and inhabit- 
ants were soon observed upon the 
beach. Tuwarri’s horror of cannibals 
was great, and his courage small, so 
that the appearance of the men on 
the shore, together with the loading 
of the muskets in the boat (in case of 
necessity ), gave him no very pleasant 
sensations. His fears, however, were 
speedily removed, when the first 
man he met upon the beach was his 
own brother. The meeting was sin- 

ular and affecting, and as it happen- 
ed that a brig, which had brought 
Tuwarri’s brother thither as a diver, 
and belonged to the English Pearl 
Company, was then at the island, 
with an interpreter on board, the 
story of the wanderers they had 
found at Byam Island, was soon made 
clear to Captain Beechey and his 
crew. 


“ Tuwarri was a native of one of the 
low coral formations discovered by Captain 
Cook in his first voyage, called Anaa by 
the natives, but by him named Chain 
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Island, situated about 300 miles to the 
eastward of Otaheite, to which it is tri- 
butary. About the period of the com- 
mencement of his misfortunes, old Po- 
marree, the King of Otaheite, died, and 
was succeeded by his son, then a child. 
On the accession of this boy, several 
chiefs and commoners of Chain Island, 
among whom was Tuwarri, planned a 
voyage to Otaheite, to pay a visit of cere- 
mony and of homage to their new sove- 
reign. The only conveyance these people 
could command was double canoes, three 
of which, of the largest class, were pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

“ To us, accustomed to navigate the 
seas in ships of many tons burden, pro- 
vided with a compass and the necessary 
instruments to determine our position, a 
canoe, with only the stars for her gui- 
dance, and destined to a place whose situa- 
tion could be at the best but approxi- 
mately known, appears so uncertain and 
frail a conveyance, that we may wonder 
how any persons could be found sufficient- 
ly resolute to hazard the undertaking. 
They knew, however, that similar voy- 
ages had been successfully performed, not 
only to mountainous islands to leeward, 
but to some that were scarcely six feet 
above the water, and were situated in the 
opposite direction ; and as no ill omens 
attended the present undertaking, no un- 
usual fears were entertained. The ca- 
noes being accordingly prepared, and duly 
furnished with all that was considered 
necessary, the persons intending to pro- 
ceed on this expedition were embarked, 
amounting in all to 150 souls. What 
was the arrangement of the other two 
canoes is unknown to us; but in Tu- 
warri’s there were 23 men, 15 women, 
and 10 children, and a supply of water 
and provisions calculated to last three 
weeks. On the day of departure, all the 
natives assembled on the beach to take 
leave of our adventurers. The canoes 
were placed with scrupulous exactness in 
the supposed direction, which was indi- 
cated by certain marks upon the land, 
and then launched into the sea amidst 
the good wishes and adieus of their coun- 
trymen. With a fair wind and full sail 
they glided rapidly over the space, with- 
out a thought of the possibility of the 
miseries to which they were afterwards 
exposed. 

“« It happened, unfortunately, that the 
monsoon that year began earlier than was 
expected, and blew with great violence ; 
two days were, notwithstanding, passed 
under favourable circumstances, and the 
adventurers began to look for the high 
land of Maitea, an island between Chain 
Island and QOtaheite, and to anticipate 
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the pleasures which the successful termi- 
nation of their voyage would afford them, 
when their progress was delayed by a 
calm, the precursor of a storm which rose 
suddenly from an unfavourable quarter, 
dispersed the canoes, and drove them away 
before it. In this manner they drifted 
for several days; but, on the return of 
fine weather, having a fortnight’s provi- 
sions remaining, they again resolutely 
sought their destination; but a second 
gale drove them still farther back than 
the first, and lasted so long, that they be- 
came exhausted. Thus many days were 
passed; their distance from home hourly 
increasing ; the sea continually washing 
over the canoes, to the great discomfiture 
of the women and children; and their 
store of provision dwindled to the last ex- 
tremity. A long calm, and what was to 
them even worse, hot, dry weather suc- 
ceeded the tempest, and drove them toa 
state of despair. From the description, 
Wwe may imagine their canoe alone, and 
becalmed on the ocean; the crew, perish- 
ing with thirst beneath the fierce glare 
of a tropical sun, hanging exhausted over 
their paddles; children looking to their 
parents for support, and mothers deplo- 
ring their inability to afford them assist- 
ance. Every means of quenching their 
thirst were resorted to; some drank the 
sea water, and others bathed in it, or 
poured it over their heads; but the ab- 
sence of fresh water in the torrid zone 
cannot be compensated by such substi- 
tutes. Day after day those who were 
able extended their gourds to Heaven, in 
supplication for rain, and repeated their 
prayers, but in vain; the fleecy cloud, 
floating high in the air, indicated only an 
extension of their suffering ; distress, in 
its most aggravated form, had at length 
reached its height, and seventeen persons 
fell victims to its horrors. 

* The situation of those who remained 
may readily be imagined, though their 
fate would never have been known to us, 
had not Providence, at this critical mo- 
ment, wrought a change in their favour. 
The sky, which for some time had been 
perfectly serene, assumed an aspect which, 
at any other period, would have filled our 
sufferers with apprehension ; but, on the 
present occasion, the tropical storm, ag it 
approached, was hailed with thankf lifes, 
and welcomed as their deliverer. All 
who were able came upon deck with blan- 
kets, gourds, and cocoa-nut shells, and 
extended them towards the black cleud, 
as it approached, pouring down torrents 
of rain, of which every drop was of in- 
calculable value to the sufferers; they 
drank copiously and thankfully, and fill- 
ed every vessel with the precious clement, 
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Thus recruited, hope revived; but the 
absence of food again plunged them inte 
the deepest despair. We need not relate 
the dreadful alternative to which they had 
recourse, until several large sharks rose to 
the surface, and followed the canoe; Tu- 
warri, by breaking off the head of an iron 
scraper, formed it into a hook, and suc- 
ceeded in catching one of them, which 
was instantly substituted for the revolt- 
ing banquet which had hitherto sustained 
life. 

“ Thus refreshed, they again worked 
at their paddles, or spread their sail, and 
were not long before their exertions were 
repaid with the joyful sight of land, on 
which clusters of cocoa-nuts crowned the 
heads of several tufts of palm-trees; they 
hurried through the surf, and soon reached 
the much-wished for spot, but being too 
feeble to ascend the lofty trees, were obli- 
ged to fell one of them with an axe. 

“ On traversing the island, to which 
Providence had thus conducted them, 
they discovered by several canoes in the la- 
goon, and path ways intersecting the woods, 
that it had been previously inhabited ; 
and knowing the greater part of the na- 
tives of the low islands to be cannibals, 
they determined to remain no longer up- 
on it than was absolutely necessary to re- 
eruit their strength, imagining that the 
islanders, when they did return, would 
not rest satisfied with merely dispossess- 
ing them of their asylum. It was ne- 
cessary while they were allowed to re- 
main, to seek shelter from the weather, 
and to exert themselves in procuring a 
supply of provisions for their farther voy- 
age ; huts were consequently built, pools 
dug for water, and three canoes added to 
those which were found in the lake. 

“ Their situation by these means was 
rendered tolerably comfortable, and they 
not only provided themselves with neces- 
saries sufficient for daily consumption, 
but were able to lay by a considerable 
quantity of fish for sea stock. After a 
time, finding themselves undisturbed, 
they gained confidence, and deferied their 
departure till thirteen months had elapsed 
from the time of their landing. At the 
expiration of which period, being in good 
bodily health, and supplied with neces- 
saries for their voyage, they again launch- 
ed upon the ocean in quest of home. 
They steered two days and nights tu the 
north-west, and then fell in with a small 
island, upon which, as it appeared to be 
uninhabited, they landed, anc remained 
three days, and then resumed their voy- 
age. After arun of a day and a night, 
they came in sight of another uninhabit- 
ed island. In their attempt to land upon 
it, their canoe was unfortunately stove ; 


bat all the party got safe on shore. The 
damage which the vessel had sustained 
requiring several weeks to repair, they 
established themselves upon this island, 
and again commenced storing up provi« 
sions for their voyage: Eight months 
had already passed in these occupations, 
when we unexpectedly found them thus 
encamped upon Byam Martin’s Island, 
with their canoe repaired, and all the ne« 
cessary stores provided for their next ex« 
pedition. 

“The other two canoes were never 
heard of.” 


Tuwarri was, after this, safely re- 
stored to his native island, and shew- 
ed feelings of gratitude and attach- 
ment to those who thus brought him 
back from his long and painful exile, 
which raised him highly in their opi- 
nion. 

With great judgment, Captain Bee- 
chey does not dwell farther on Ota- 
heite—which has been so often and 
so_well described—than is absolutely 
necessary to point out the changes 
which have lately taken place, and 
to detail the events of his own stay. 
His observations, however, on the 
efforts of the missionaries, and the 
consequences of the present system 
of biblical instruction, are conceived 
in a spirit of kindness and liberality, 
guided by strong good sense, which 
does high honour to himself, and 
may do infinite good, if those e 
ged in the propagation of the gospel 
will but attend to the remonstrances 
of one who evidently wishes them 
the most complete success. Nothing 
requires more care in examining, 
and more cool judgment in deciding, 
than the choice of persons to be sent 
out amongst an uncivilized people 
for the purpose of communicating to 
them a new religion, in which the 
spirit is all, and the forms are really 
nething. It is much to be feared, 
that amongst the islanders of the 
South Sea, forms and words have 
been, not perhaps more taught, but 
certainly more learnt, than the es- 
sence or spirit. ThisCaptainBeechey’s 
observations tend to shew, but still 
more the simple facts which he nar- 
rates. The great care of all engaged 
in sending missionaries to the South 
Seas, should be against fanaticism ; 
because it is the natural, and unhap- 

ily too frequent, disease of that no- 
ble and self-devoting zeal which 
first prompts the missionary to his 
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arduous task—because it is the bane 
of all his efforts—and because, in- 
stead of implanting good inthe savage 
mind he goes to teach, it invariably 
produces evil. Zeal will never be 
wanting in men who abandon home, 
and all home’s ties, for the purpose 
of diffusing light and civilisation 
amongst the dark and barbarous; 
the great requisite in those that send 
and those that go, is good sense. 

From the group of which Otaheite 
forms the chief, the Blossom pro- 
ceeded to the Sandwich Islands; and 
the cor parison between the two is 
treated by Captain Beechey in a most 
able and masterly manner. ‘The ra- 
pid advances of the Sandwich island- 
ers towards civilisation, and the 
causes, are displayed, while the nar- 
rative of the ship’s proceedings goes 
on uninterrupted, without the least 
pretence of deep views or fine rea- 
soning. Allis simple, natural, and 
easy; and the mind of the reader is 
gradually led on from facts to con- 
clusions, without being whipped into 
conviction by logic, or insulted by 
dogmatism. The details, too, of 
manners, customs, andscenes (which 
Captain Beechey gives wherever any 
thing new was to be portrayed) are 
always vivid, clear, and interesting, 
and fill the whole pages with spirit 
and activity. 

The time now began to approach 
appointed for his presence in Kotze- 
bue Sound; and, sailing onwards to- 
wards the Pole, he left behind him 
the happy climate and smiling islands 
of the south, and in.a wonderfully 
short time plunged into the midst of 
snows and everlasting ice. On the 
eve of the first of June, the Blossom 
left the Tropic, and, on the 27th of 
the same month, she was at Kams- 
chatka. How her crew must have 
felt such a change can only be ima- 

ined from the bare fact. Captain 

eechey wisely gives no description; 
but the sudden transition, within 
three pages, from the sunny valleys 
and groves of palm, the smile and the 
light, the lovely scenes and rich pro- 
ductions of the south, to icebergs and 
frozen cliffs, skin-covered Esqui- 
maux, and fossil elephants, is the 
most extraordinary that can be con- 
ceived, and really reminds one of the 
Icelandic idea of the punishment of 
sinful souls, which are supposed to 
be made red hot in Hecla, and then 
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plunged into the snows which sur- 
round that mountain. Here, how- 
ever, some of the most interesting 
parts of Captain Beechey’s voyage 
commenced ; and the tracking up the 
western coast of America, as far as 
latitude 71° 23’ 31” north, longitude 
145° 21’ 30” west, will make the ex- 
pedition memorable for ever as one 
which has added immensely to our 
knowledge of this earth that we in- 
habit. Only 146 miles of the coast of 
Americanow remain to be explored— 
the probabilities of a north-west pas- 
sage are greatly increased—the hy- 
pothesis is plausible of a gradual di- 
minution of the ice of the polar re- 
gions, which would render that pas- 
sage available; and surely all these 
circumstances may well encourage 
the hope, that an enterprise which — 
has called forth the energies of s0 
many distinguished men, and obtain- 
ed many important results even in 
the attempt, will not be abandoned 
at a moment when success is likely, 
and certainty may, at ali events, be 
ensured. Had the Blossom been or- 
dered to Kotzebue Sound one fort- 
night earlier in the year, had she 
ee er any means of equipping a 
and expedition, even for a short 
journey, Captain Franklin might 
have been met, and the great geo- 
graphical problem would have been 
solved. Let us hope that such a 
= may still be adopted, and that, 
y combined efforts on both sides of 
the continent, the end may still be 
obtained. In regard to this part of 
the voyage, no extracts can be made, 
The whole is interesting in the high- 
est degree, but it must be read as a 
whole. 

After waiting as long as his instruc- 
tions permitted, Capfain Beechey 
seta up the hope of meeting Captain 

ranklin, and once more turned to- 
wards the south. Pursuing his survey 
through many parts of the northern 
Pacific, he at length reached Cali- 
fornia; where, during his stay for 
the purpose of procuring supplies, 
he obtained an immense mass of in- 
formation concerning a country very 
little known. The extraordinary ne- 
glect of the Spanish government, in 
regard to an extensive and fertile 
dependency, blessed with a delight- 
ful climate and a rich productive 
soil, first calls Captain Beechey’s at- 
tention; and, indeed, it is a curious 
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and lamentable fact, that, while the 
thronged population of Europe offers 
really no prospect but plague, battle, 
or famine, a beautiful, salubrious, and 
prolific land should be left compara- 
tively uninhabited or forgotten. The 
account of the government and the 
missions of Spanish priests is amu- 
sing, shrewd, and even humorous; 
while underneath the surface is much 
matter for reflection and regret. The 
description, however, of the Indians 
of that part of America—a race very 
different from the Mexicans, the Pe- 
ruvians, or, in fact, any of the other 
tribes either to the north or south— 
must be noticed more particularly. 


** Like the Arabs and other wandering 
tribes, these people [the Indians] move 
about the country, and pitch their tents 
wherever they find a convenient place, 
keeping, however, within their own dis- 
trict. 

“ They cultivate no land, and subsist 
entirely by the chase, and upon the spon- 
taneous produce of the earth. Acorns, of 
which there is great abundance in the 
country, constitute their principal vege- 
table food. In the proper season they 
procure a supply of these, bake them, and 
then bruise them between two stones into 
a paste, which will keep until the follow- 
ing season. The paste, before it is dried, 
is subjected to several washings in a 
sieve, which, they say, deprives it of the 
bitter taste common to the acorn. We 
cannot but remark the great resemblance 
this custom bears to the method adopted 
by the South Sea islanders to keep their 
bread-fruit; nor ought we to fail to no- 
tice the manner in which Providence 
points out to the different tribes the same 
wise means of preserving their food, and 
providing against a season of scarcity. 

“ The country inhabited by the Indians 
abounds in game, and the rivers in fish; 
and those tribes which inhabit the sea- 
coast, make use of mussels and other 
shell-fish, of which the Haliotis gigantea is 
the most abundant. In the chase they 
are very expert, and avail themselves of 
a variety of devices to ensnare and decoy 
their game. The artifice of deceiving 
the deer, by placing a head of the animal 
upon their shoulders, is very successfully 
practised by them. To do this, they fit 
the head and horns of a deer upon the 
head of a huntsman, the rest of his body 
being painted to resemble the colour of a 
deer. Thus disguised, the Indian sallies 
forth equipped with his bow and arrows, 
approaches the pasture of the deer, whose 
actions and voice he then endeavours to 
imitate, taking care to conceal his body 
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overgrown with long grass. This stra- 
tagem seldom fails to entice several of 
the herd within reach of his arrows, which 
are frequently sent with unerring aim to 
the heart of the animal, and he falls with- 
out alarming the herd; but if the aim 
should fail, or only wound its intended 
victim, the whole herd is immediately put 
to flight.” 


Various stratagems are also detail- 
ed by which the Indians provide 
themselves with wild fowl; after 
which Captain Beechey proceeds: 

“The occupation of the men consists 
principally in providing for their support, 
and in constructing the necessary imple- 
ments for the chase, and for their own 
defence. The women attend to their do- 
mestic concerns, and work a variety of 
baskets and ornamental parts of their 
dress, some of which are very ingenious, 
and all extremely laborious. Their closely 
wove baskets are not only capable of con- 
taining water, but are used for cooking 
their meals, A number of small scarlet 
feathers of the Oviolus phaniceus are wove 
in with the wood, and completely screen 
it from view on the outside; and to the 
rim are affixed small black crests of the 
Californian partridges, of which birds a 
hundred brace are required to decorate 
one basket :—they are otherwise orna- 
mented with beads and pieces of mother- 
of-pearl. They also embroider belts very 
beautifully with feathers of different co- 
jours, and they work with remarkable 
neatness, making use of the young quills of 
the porcupine in a similar manner to the 
Canadian Indians ; but here they manu- 
facturea fine cloth for the ground, whereas 
the Canadians have only the bark of the 
birch-tree. They also manufacture caps 
and dresses for their chiefs, which are 
extremely beautiful; and they have a 
great many other feathered ornaments, 
which it would be stepping beyond the 
limits of my work to describe. 

*¢ The stature of the Indians, which we 
saw in the Missions, was by no means 
diminutive. The Alchones are of good 
height, and the Tuluraios were thought 
to be generally above the standard of 
Englishmen. Their complexion is much 
darker than that of the South-sea Island- 
ers, and their features far inferior in 
beauty. In their persons, they are ex- 
tremely dirty, particularly their heads, 
which are so thatched with wiry black 
hair, that it is only by separating the 
locks with the hand, that it can be got at 
for the purpose of cleanliness. Many are 
seen performing such acts of kindness 
upon their intimate friends ; and, as the 
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yeadiest means of disposing of what they 
find, consuming it in the manner prac- 
tised by the Tartars, who, according to 
Hakluyt, ‘ cleanse one another’s heades, 
and ever as thei take an animal do eate 
her, saeing, thus will I doe to our ene- 
mies.’ 

“ Their bodies are, in general, very 
scantily clothed, and in summer many go 
entirely naked. The women, however, 
wear a deer skin, or some other covering 
about their loins; but skin dresses are 
not common among any of the tribes con- 
cerning whom we could procure any in- 
formation. The women are fond of orna- 
ments, and suspend beads and buttons 
about their persons, while to their ears 
they attach long wooden cylinders, va- 
riously carved, which serve the double 
purpose of ear-rings and needle-cases. 

“ Tattooing is practised in these tribes 
by both sexes, both to ornament the per- 
son, and to distinguish one clan from the 
other. It is remarkable that the women 
mark their chins precisely in the same 
way as the Esquimaux. 

“ The tribes are frequently at war with 
each other, often in consequence of tres- 
passes upon their territory and property ; 
and weak tribes are sometimes wholly 
unnihilated, or obliged to associate them- 
selves with those of their conquerors ; but 
such is their warmth of passion and de- 
sire of revenge, that very little humanity 
is in general shewn to those who fall jnto 
their power, Their weapons consist only 
of bows and arrows: neither the toma- 
hawk nor the spear is ever seen in their 
hands, Their bows are elegantly and in- 
geniously constructed, and, if kept dry, 
will discharge an arrow to a considerable 
distance. ‘They resemble those of the 
Fsquimaux, being strengthened by sinews 
at the back of the bow, but here one sinew, 
the size of the wood, occupies the whole 
extent of the back, and embraces the ends, 
where they are turned back to receive the 
strings; the sinew is fixed to the bow 
while wet, and, as it becomes dry, draws 
it hack the reverse way to that in which 
it is intended to be used. The Indian 
manner of stringing these bows is pre- 
cisely similar to that practised by the 
lovers of archery in England ; but it re- 
quires greater skill and strength, in con- 
sequence of the increased curvature of the 
bow, and the resistance of the sinew. 

“ The religion of all the tribes is idol- 
atrous. The Olchone, who inhabit the 
sea-coast between San Francisco and 
Monterey, worship the sun, and believe 
in the existence of a beneficent and an evil 
spirit, whom they occasionally attempt to 
propitiate. Their ideas of a future state 
are very confined; when a person dies, 
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they adorn the corpse with feathers, 
flowers, and beads, and place with it a 
bow and arrows; they then extend it 
upon a pile of wood, and burn it amidst 
the shouts of the spectators, who wish the 
soul a pleasant journey to its new abode, 
which they suppose to be a country in the 
direction of the setting sun. Like most 
other nations, these people have a tradi- 
tion of the Deluge: they believe also that 
their tribes originally came from the 
north. 

‘“ The Indians in their wild state are 
said to be more healthy than those which 
have entered the missions. They have 
simple remedies, derived from certain me- 
dicinal herbs, with the properties of which 
they have previously made themselves 
acquainted. Some of these roots are use- 
ful as emetics, and are administered in 
cases of sickness of the stomach: they 
also apply cataplasms to diseased parts of 
the body, and practise phlebotomy very 
generally, using the right arm for the 
purpose when the body is affected, and 
the left when the limbs. But the temis- 
cal is the grand remedy for most of their 
diseases. 

“ The very great care taken of all who 
are affected with any disease ought not 
to be allowed to escape a remark. When 
any of their relations are indisposed, the 
greatest attention is paid to their wants ; 
and it was remarked by Padre Arroyo, 
that filial affection is stronger in these 
tribes than in any civilized nation on the 
globe with which he was acquainted.” 


From California the Blossom pro- 
ceeded once more to the Sandwich 
Islands, and thence was obliged, by 
want of proper medicines and sup- 
plies, to proceed to China, where 
her captain and crew were subject 
to the usual insolence of the Chinese 
authorities. Loo Choo is the next 
point of great interest at avhich Cap- 
tain Beechey touched; and though 
Captain Hall has written well and 
at large upon that interesting group, 
the visit of the Blossom will be read 
with infinite pleasure. The charac- 
ter of the Chinese, softened and ame- 
liorated in the Loochooan, is well 
and ably depicted, and all the fine 
and amusing absurdities of a vain, 
weak, crafty nation, are touched with 
a light and masterly hand. Much 
valuable information also is com- 
municated—information obtained by 
observation of the manners of the 
people, not by conversation with 
them, for it appears that the worthy 
natives of Napakang and its vicinity 
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are the most egregious liars that the 
world ever produced. Other nearly 
unknown islands were still to be 
visited, and really nature, in form- 
ing the Bonin Isles, to which the 
Blossom next steered her course, 
seems to have drawn from all her 
stores with the most bountiful and 
decorating hand. We can easily 
imagine two seamen, willingly re- 
maining behind in such a brilliant 
and favoured spot, after a long and 
tedious voyage over the broad un- 
certain sea, hoping there to find that 
rest and peace which is the univer- 
sal aspiration of all mankind. Two 
such men were met by Captain 
Beechey, on his arrival at the chief 
of the Bonin Islands, or Yslas del 
Arzobispo. The trading vessel in 
which they had been seamen was 
casually wrecked on the island, but 
a new ship had been constructed by 
their conipanions, who had steered 
back for Europe. Such, however, 
was the effect of the climate and the 
scene upon these two men, that at 
their own desire they were left be- 
hind, filled probably with as bright 
imaginations of an earthly paradise 
as ever dazzled the eyes of any inex- 
perienced child, whom this school- 
master world has never whipped 
from any of youth’s idle dreams. 

It appears, however, that after 
Captain Beechey went away, habit, 
solitude, and monotony, dispelled the 
vision, and that they sought and 
found the means of returning to Eu- 
rope, leaving the island stored with 
hogs, which the writer thinks likely 
to do great harm to the vegetable 
productions of the place,—much 
more valuable in those latitudes than 
the best pigs that ever became bacon. 
At the same time, plenty of animal 
food was to be found there already ; 
for, in addition to manifold sorts of 
fowl and fish in various sandy bays, 
“the green turtle are sometimes so 
numerous that they quite hide the 
colour of the shore.” What a punish- 
ment for a Lord Mayor’s cook, who 
had mismanaged a dish of fins, to set 
him on shore on that island without 
his utensils for cooking! 

But this long-drawn article must 
now be closed. A high opinion has 
been expressed of the merits of this 
book, and copious extracts have been 
inserted, in order to justify that opi- 
nion. The passages cited have been 
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taken without much selection, and 
instead of being choice sentences, 
which stand well alone, are rather 
injured than improved by being dis- 
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joined from the narrative. In the 
course of these, however, various er- 
rors of composition are observable; 
and did the merits of this work de- 
pend upon the accuracy of style, 
more than one fault would have to be 
remarked, which are now completely 
forgotten in a mass of information, 
interest, and amusement, such as 
few works of any day can boast, 
These faults, indeed, are noticed here 
only because they are of a kind which 
Captain Beechey could easily avoid, 
oa would certainly have avoided, 
had he been more habituated to lite- 
rary composition. Long sentences, 
which for perspicuity should have 
been divided into two or three short 
ones, and the frequent heedless re- 
currence of the same word, and the 
same form of expression; these are 
the chief errors of style, and these 
might easily be altered. In the whole 
book there is only one brief pas- 
sage—a few pages—which is in 
the least degree tedious. This is the 
chronicle of the Kings of Loo Choo, 
Doubtless its insertion in some part 
of the work was necessary, but it 
would have been better in the Ap- 
pendix. Having said thus much, the 
faults—which but little influence the 
pleasure afforded by the book—are 
sufficiently noticed ; but to point out 
all that is excellent and admirable 
in the work, would require far more 
space than any review can grant, 
We know of no officer that ever 
sailed, who has displayed greater 
faculties of observation than Enptain 
Beechey. Wherever he touches, 
whatever he describes, all that can 
interest, or amuse, or benefit, is 
seized at once, nor does any one 
possess a greater power of present- 
ing a complete picture to the mind 
of the reader. At the same time, 
his observations on what he sees are 
replete with that choice rare gift, 
good sense—and, though ventured 
sparingly and modestly, are firm and 
just. It is difficult for a commander 
to write a long account of an expe- 
dition conducted by himself, without 
some degree of egotism; but little 
of it is discoverable in this book; 
and throughout the whole, the great 
desire of giving full praise to his offi- 
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cers and crew, is pleasingly appa- 
rent. A frank and gentlemanly spirit, 
and a kindly heart, give a sunshiny 
tone to the whole composition, and 
a strong feeling of reverence for true 
religion, without the slightest touch 
of fanaticism, is seen wherever cir- 
cumstances call for the expression 
of any opinions on the subject. 

Justice could not be done to the 
scientific parts of the work, except 
in a review set apart for that pur- 
pose. Suffice it here to say, that as 
nothing was left undone which could 
fulfil the views of the government, 
and benefit the country by the ex- 
pedition, nothing has been omitted 
which could give value to the work ; 
and while the public in general read 
it for entertainment, the naturalist 
and the philosopher will find much 
genuine information, and great mat- 
ter for thought. 

Some beautiful engravings by Fin- 
den are scattered through the vo- 
lumes ; but, though this is an age in 
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which the grown babies of society 
never seem satisfied, without imagi- 
nation be helped out with a picture, 
yet Captain Beechey’s descriptions 
are so graphic, that they require little 
assistance from the pencil. 

To conclude, the expedition of the 
Blossom has been any thing but in 
vain. An accurate survey has been 
made of the greater part of the Pas 
cific. A more complete and general 
account of the islands of that sea, 
than ever was before obtained, has 
been laid before the public. A thou- 
sand important errors have been cor- 
rected, a thousand important facts 
have been ascertained. In the Arctic 
en discoveries, great in them- 
selves, and great in their conse- 
quences, have been added to those 
which went before; an hundred and 
forty-six miles alone remain untra- 
versed ; these may easily be accom- 
plished, and certainty will be finally 
won, 





NOTE, 


Although we have purposely abstained from noticing the scientific parts of Cap- 

tain Beechey’s narrative, yet it is but fair to state, that the theories which he ad- 
vances with the modest diffidence of true genius, display an extent of views and depth 
of knowledge which do him the highest credit. The minute, circumstantial, and 
accurate account given of the drift wood at page 580, is in itself highly valuable, as 
illustrative of a very curious question; and the opinion to which Captain Beechey 
inclines, that this immense quantity of loose timber is borne down from the interior 
by the rivers running into Bristol Bay, Port Clarence, Norton and Kotzebue Sound, 
Schismar, Hotham, and Wainwright's Inlets, though not absolutely proved to be 
correct, has every probability in its favour. 
, In regard to the currents also, Captain Beechey’s account is wonderfully clear and 
accurate, considering the difficulty of examination, while the ship was close in shore 
engaged in the laborious occupation of surveying, and the labour which he bestowed 
in ascertaining how far these currents extended below the surface—for it must be 
remembered that almost all currents are quite superficial—entitles him to the high- 
est praise. 

To correct a clerical error in our text, it may be as well to state here, that the 
precise extent of coast discovered by Captain Beechey’s expedition, including the 
discoveries of the boat, was 126 miles. 
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IRELAND AND THE REFORM BILL, 


Wuar a strange destiny is that of 
Ireland !—how incorrigible in her 
faults—how pitiable in her misfor- 
tunes! The whole page of her his- 
tory—the whole aspect of her na- 
tional character—are made up, like a 
German story, of combinations of 
the ludicrous and the terrible ;—there 
is no calm—no resting-place of peace 
and comfort, upon which the mind 
can repose with satisfaction and 
thankfulness. Whether we look 
upon times past or present, we be- 
hold frantic exultation, fierce con- 
tention, and deep despair, following 
each other in rapid succession—the 
sounds of wild and fantastic glee 
seem scarcely to have died upon the 
echoes, till they are succeeded by the 
yells of savage fury,—and these again 
zive place to the hopeless wail that 

espondency puts forth over the 
dying and the dead. 

The Irish seem to be utterly un- 
teachable in the most ordinary les- 
sons of prudence—all experience is 
lost upon them, and we would be 
almost constrained to look upon 
them as a doomed people—as a race 
foreordained to wretchedness, were 
it not that we know that they enjoy 
a great deal of happiness when pota- 
toes are plenty, and the sun shines 
merrily above their heads ; and when 
the misery they have suffered, and 
may suffer again, isno more thought 
of than the dark clouds of November, 
in this joyous month of June. The 
western shores of [reland being open 
to the Atlantic ocean, the chilling 
storms that sweep across that vast 
mass of waters frequently injure, 
and sometimes totally destroy, the 
crops of the farmer, compensating 
him only with huge piles of sea- 
weed, which the force of the storm 
tears from the inaccessible depths 
of the ocean, and flings upon the 
shore, from which it is removed for 
manure, or dried for burning. It 
mighthave been supposed that where 
such visitations were common, some 
habits of preparation would have 
grown up among the people, and 
that they would no longer trust en- 
tirely to the potatoe—the stock of 
which must be renewed every sea- 
son, But there is no such thing— 


the peasant of Mayo, or Galway, 
takes as little thought of the vicissi- 
tude of the seasons, as he of Carlow 


or Kilkenny, whose crop almost — 


never disappoints him. Indeed we 
have some doubt whether the Con- 
naught peasant would not think ita 
sinful mistrust of Providence to 
make any unusual provision for the 
future; and when the torment of 
famine comes, he submits with me- 
lancholy resignation to what he 
calls “the will of God.” In the 
places most subject to famine, there 
is an habitual patience of misery, 
which none but those who have wit- 
nessed it would deem possible— 
“ they die, and make no sign.” The 
author of an admirable book, de- 
scriptive of the manners and habits 
of the peasantry in the part of Ire- 
Jand of which we speak, says that 
the observation, “sure it was too 
much trouble entirely,” reconciles 
them to the smoke that darkens their 
little cabin, and the rain that patters 
through the unthatched roof; and 
the same feeling inclines them to 
lie down and die, when Providence 
has blasted their potatoe crop, and 
deprived them of the fruit of their 
labours. Hard as was the task, it 
was sometimes necessary to refuse 
that relief which could not be ex- 
tended to all in full proportion to 
their wants; but never was the re- 
fusal met bya murmur ora reproach. 
On one such occasion, “ God help 
us!” was the answer of the poor 
man, With an expressive movemeut 
of his shoulders; “ God help us 
then; for if your honour can do no- 
thing for us, there is no one that 
can.” There is something peculiarly 
touching in this submissive patience ; 
and clamorous and reiterated suppli- 
cation is much more easily repulsed, 
than the “ God bless you—sure it 
can’t be helped then?” 

It is among the contradictions that 
belong to Ireland, that while no 
soil in Europe is more generally rich 
and fertile, in no other country of 
Europe have there been such fre- 
quent recurrences of famine. In 
other countries there has been some 
care for provision even in war, but 
in Ireland all was laid waste, and 
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many more perished by famine than 
by the sone When Lord Edward 
Bruce, the brother of the deliverer 
of Scotland, pushed his way from the 
north to the south of Ireland, famine 
obliged him speedily to return; and 
when he got back to Ulster, so horri- 
ble was the state of the army, that the 
dead bodies of those who had died 
were torn from their graves, and 
‘their flesh boiled in their own skulls, 
and eaten by the famishing survivors. 
After Desmond’s rebellion in the 
reign of Elizabeth, Spenser tells us 
that “ out of every corner of the 
woods and glynnes they came creep- 
ing forth upon their hands, for their 
legges could not beare them; they 
looked like anatomies of death,— 
they spake like ghosts crying out of 
their graves ; they did eate the dead 
carrions, happy where they could 
find them, yea, and one another soon 
after, insomuch as the very carcases 
they spared not to scrape out of 
their graves; and if they found a 
plot of water-cresses or shamrocks, 
there they flocked, as to a feast for 
the time.” 

In the rebellions of the two O’- 
Neales, the horrors of war were also 
greatly aggravated by those of famine; 

ut even in peace this scourge has 
not ceased to visit fertile Ireland, and 
that which did result from the dire 
necessities of warfare, is now the 
consequence of errors in social 
arrangement, and civil government. 
The Irish starve, while Ireland over- 
stocks the English market with corn 
and cattle. The poor that dwell in 
the land have no protection, save 
the hand of casual charity; but 
though all is done by charity that 
private charity can do, what does it 
avail to “a people in beggary—a 
nation which stretches out its hands 
for food ?” 

But what, says the impatient read- 
er who gapes for the wisdom which 
he doubts not is about to be pour- 
ed forth touching the Irish Reform 
Bill, “ what has this to do with the 
matter in hand?” “ Most excellent, 
| pomeretag: and attentive reader,” 

answer, “ No exordium to the brief 
discourse which I intend to deliver 
for your learning, can be more na- 
tural, for it brings us directly to the 
consideration of the real Reform 
which is wanting, and teaches us to 
perceive the hellowness and cruel 
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absurdity of the sham Reform whic: 
his Majesty’s Ministers propose to a 
country in a state so deplorable.” 
The a language of Scripture 
says, “shall he ask for bread, and 
shall you give him a stone!” But 
even this mockery would not be so 
bad as that of our government, who, 
when a people is distracted by igno- 
rance, barbarism, and starvation, of- 
fer them a more extended right of 
returning representatives to the Im- 
perial Parliament! This is beginning 
at the wrong end with a vengeance. 
Nothing can save Ireland but a 
strictness of government coming 
more near to despotism than the 
now existing British constitution will 
admit of, even in the most extreme 
cases ; and instead of this, an attempt 
is made to loosen the force of govern- 
ment, and to scatter its power among 
the unruly hands of a wild and dis- 
affected multitude. It is not pos- 
sible to conceive more deplorable 
infatuation ; and throughout Ireland, 
it is the general fear of the conser- 
vative party, and the universal boast 
of the noisy supporters of the Revo- 
Jutionary Bill, that once it is passed, 
it must be followed by a separation 
from the legislative government of 
England, or, at the least, by an aban- 
donment of the Church property to 
the funds of the State, and thence to 
the payment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. That the English Reform 
Bill will not satisfy the popular cra- 
ving for change which it has excited, 
is matter of reasonable conjecture ; 
that the proposed Irish Reform Bill 
will not satisfy the Irish, is already 
proved by Mr O’Connell’s letter, for 
he is too cunning to have expressed 
his dissatisfaction, without being well 
aware that he could carry the mass 
of the people along with him :—and 
now that Il have mentioned this let- 
ter, I shall say something about it, 
in conjunction with the proposed 
measure which it criticises. Feel- 
ing, as I do, as much interest as a 
foreigner possibly can feel, in the 
honour and glory of the kingdom of 
Kerry, I reflect with no small shame 
upon the circumstance of one of its 
representatives in Parliament havin 
ut forth such a rambling piece o 

botheration as this letter on the Re- 
form Bill. Indeed the fact of having 
suffered Dan O’Connell to be elect- 
ed for Kerry, is in my mind no smell 
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disgrace to my favourite kingdom ; 
and I marvel where its ancient aris- 
tocratic pride is gone, when a man, 
whose grandfather was nobody, has 
been suffered to seize the represen- 
tation even without a fight for it. 
What can he feel for Kerry, that a 
Kerry man should feel? How can 
he sympathize with the land of lakes 
and Latin, of mountains and mathe- 
matics—of clouds and classicality— 
of scenery and science? He has no 
feeling for any thing but the rant 
of radicalism, with a riotous rabble 
roaring in his rear. I am not, thank 
Heaven, a Member of Parliament, 
being in no degree ambitious of the 
martyrdom of stewing in Saint Ste- 
phens’s five nights in the week from 
June to September, in the company 
of such a group of talkers as the Re- 
form-stricken populace returned at 
the late election; but if I were thus 
to suffer, 1 don’t know the place I 
would more willingly suffer for than 
Kerry. Rich and rare is its beauty ; 
the very grass seems to rejoice in 
owing as it shoots up, green and 
uxuriant, out of the dark soil. Far 
more delicious than the flesh of or- 
dinary sheep is thy small mutton, O 
Kerry, slightly heather-flavoured ! 
Thy rivers, that “ wander at their 
own sweet will,” not too huge, nor 
yet diminutive—how exquisite their 
fish! How abundant and incompa- 
rable the trout, how admirable the 
salmon in size and flavour—better 
than if they were bigger I think, yet 
a monster is sometimes taken, and 
“ what a delicate monster !” Excel- 
lent are thy small well-proportioned 
black cattle, that spend their youth- 
ful days upon the mountain-slopes, 
picking the herbage not unmixed 
with heath; and magnificent are 
these mountains, rearing their eagle- 
haunted tops into the clouds! Ho- 
nour and fame be unto you, Manger- 
ton, with the “ Devil’s punch bowl” 
lying deep and still within your 
bosom, and to you, loftier Carran 
Thual, “ and the rest,’ and your 
neighbouring lakes, island-studded ; 
where the green and crimson of the 
arbutus festoon the fantastic rocks, 


drooping to the water, made beauti-~ 


ful with their shadows. The red 
deer still dwells within thy natural 
woods, fair Killarney; and we drop 
our oars that we may watch him 
sweeping along the hills—but he is 
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gone, and we draw near the shore, 
and climb our way to where QO’. 
Brien’s cascade thunders down, tear. 
ing its way through the thick wood, 
in the season the dwelling-place of 
innumerable woodcocks, which Pat, 
Dennis, Dan, and Larry, hunt down 
to the water’s edge, while you, stand. 
ing or seated in your boat, deal death 
continually from your double-bar- 
relled detonator. 

Dan O’Connell feels nothing of all 
this, as a representative of Kerry 
ought to do—the place that his soul 
loveth is that where there is crowd, 
and bustle, and noise, and newspa- 
pers. He should represent some 
town—some clamorous, prating, riot- 
ous, litigious town, stuffed with radi- 
eal manufacturing men, and flaunt- 
ing loquacious women. He should 
have nothing to do with the county 
—I mean the kingdom—of Kerry. 
But this digression may seem to be 
beside the matter—so now for the 
letter, and the Bill. The letter com- 
mences with the usual whining rant 
about the extreme excellence of the 
“ genuine Irish,” and the bad usage 
they have received from the English. 
Nobody ever did justice to Ireland 
who was “ impregnated with Angle- 
ism.” This whole phrase isan O’Con- 
nellism—“ Angleism” has nothing to 
do with English, and I venture fur- 
ther to affirm, that it is not “ genuine 
Irish”—but why should the “ Libe- 
rator” be bound by the trammels of 
grammar? Let us come to his facts: 
—“ We genuine Irish,” he says, 
“have always behaved well to Eng- 
land—we deserve well of the Eng- 
lish people—we have observed every 
national treaty—we have performed 
with perfect good faith every stipu- 
lation.” It is perhaps not too much 
to affirm, that O’Connell knows no 
more of Irish history than of English 
grammar—What he has learned of 
either is merely casual, such as may 
be picked up in conversation or 
from newspapers. It would be un- 
charitable to suppose, that he made 
such an assertion about the “ genuine 
Irish,” with any knowledge of the 
historical facts which it falsifies. 


The most prominently distinguishing 
feature of their history, is their in- 
constancy to political engagements. 
Other nations that have been attacked 
by a powerful enemy, have fought 
while there was any hope in resist- 
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ance, and when that ceased, they have 
submitted, and become faithful to 
their conquerors, until by degrees 
they became incorporated with them; 
but the Irish never did make a ge- 
neral resistance to the English— 
their fashion was to submit, when- 
ever a great force, or even an im- 
portant individual, was at hand to 
require their submission; but no 
sooner was the power that had over- 
awed their jmagination withdrawn, 
than they broke their engagement, 
and relapsed into what they called 
independence. Thus it is, that in 
truth “ Ireland has never been con- 
quered,” because the Irish never 
would wait for that to happen—they 
yielded to the English—then began 
to fight among themselves, and then, 
being in the humour, began to fight 
against the power to which they 
owed allegiance—and this process 
went on, not once merely, but re- 
peatedly. Even Sir John Davies, 
whom Irish patriots love to quote, 
because, being an English lawyer, 
he has nevertheless vowed at the 
end of his book, and probably at the 
end of his bottle also, that “ there is 
no nation of people under the sun 
that doth love equal and indifferent 
justice better than the Irish, or will 
rest better satisfied with the execu- 
tion thereof, although it be against 
themselves,”—even he tells us, that 
in Henry the Eighth’s time the Irish 
made their fourth general submission, 
“ whereof the first was made to King 
Henry the Second—the second to 
King John—the third to King Ri- 
chard the Second—and this last to 
Sir Anthony St Leger in the thirty- 
third of Henry the Eighth.” Four 
general submissions anterior to the 
days of Elizabeth, does not look very 
like “ the constant and undeviating 
course of perfect ite faith” of 
which Mr Dan O’Connell boasts, 
Without in reality knowing any thing 
at all about the matter ; yet it is upon 
the ground of the transcendent me- 
rits of the Irish in this matter that 
he demands a greater share for Ire- 
land in the senate of the United King- 
dom, than even the new constitu- 
tion-making Ministry are pleased to 
allow. 

He has one other argument, to be 
sure, the logic of which must make 
every undegenerate Kerryman blush 
up to, and over, the ears, To the 
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Irish, he says, the British nation is 
indebted for the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of the Reform Bill—there was 
a majority of Scotch members against 
that principle—there was a majo- 
rity of English members against 
that principle—but it was carried 
through the second reading by “ the 
great and overwhelming majority of 
the Irish members in its favour.” 
Thus, because Ireland, a distracted, 
uncivilized portion of the empire, 
unable to pay any thing like its fair 
proportion of the taxes, while the 
outrageous habits of its population 
require an enormous expense for 
civil and military force—because 
Ireland is able, by the number of its 
representatives, to force the princi- 
ole of revolution upon the United 

ingdom, in spite of decided majo- 
rities of the representatives of the 
wealthy, and powerful, and peace- 
able portions of the empire against 
it, this Ireland is to get a yet larger 
share of the general representation ! 
If this be not using the argumentum 
ad absurdum, where an argument of 
serious cogency was intended, such 
a blunder was never made. It is 
impossible to adduce a stronger ar- 
gument than this, to prove that the 
reasonable Reform of lrishrepresent 
ation would be found in its curtatl. 
ment, 

My objection to the Irish Reform 
Bill commences with the second 
clause of its preamble—it is almost 
needless to go farther than this and 
the succeeding clause, for if the 
preamble be false, then the mea- 
sure founded upon it is erroneous, 
ab initio, and ought not to pass. 
The Irish Reform Bill commences 
thus—* Whereas it is expedient to 
diminish the expenses of elections 
in Ireland, and to extend the elec- 
tive franchise to many of his Ma 
jesty’s subjects therein, who have nos 
heretofore enjoyed the same, and to 
increase the number of representa- 
tives for certain cities and boroughs 
in that part of the United Kingdom.” 
The first clause is true, also it is true 
that the mvon is not made of green 
cheese—the second and third clauses 
are both flagrantly untrue. 

The propositions need but to be 
calmly considered for one minute by 
any man who is not mad, nor Irish, to 
appear in their true colour of glaring 
falsehood. Why should the elective 
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franchise be extended ? Is it because 
the mass of the Irish are becoming 
more independent in their circum- 
stances—more attached to the united 
government—more elevated in their 
ursuits—more peaceable and order- 

y in their habits? The question 
seems a mockery, in the face of the 
afflicting evidence which every day 
affords proof that the Irish are beco- 
ming worse and worse—that wretch- 
edness, fierceness, ignorance, super- 
stition—every thing that degrades 
humanity, is on the increase. In the 
name of common sense then, what 
can there be more like madness than 
the proposition to extend the elective 
franchise to many of them who have 
not previously enjoyed the same? 
Surely every sane man will admit 
that the elective franchise ought to 
be limited, if possible, to such as have 
some property andsome intelligence; 
why then should it be extended to a 
reater number of the population of 
eland? Again—what principle is 
there more established, than that 
power in the legislature should be 
roportioned to power out of the 
egislature :—Knowledge is power— 
wealth is power—population is power, 
if —— by the other two; but 
is a wild, unemployed, ignorant, 
fierce, famishing multitude, an ingre- 
dient of national power ?—and if it be 
not, what is the power in Ireland 
which demands an increase in the 
number of its representatives? Ire- 
land has nearly a sixth of the Parlia- 
mentary representation of the United 
Kingdom,—does she contribute one- 
tenth in any way, save in a lawless 
and burdensome population, to the 
public store of the United Kingdom ? 
All men and books, of decent reputa- 
tion, that treat of politics (to which 
add even the Times newspaper, al- 
though not of decent reputation), 
admit that it is easier to excite a pas- 
sion for liberty, than to qualify men 
for the enjoyment of it. Our Mini- 
sters have chosen the easier part; 
but in Ireland the people are as yet 
utterly without the teaching which 
would qualify them to enjoy the 
political liberty they already pos- 
sess. In speaking of Ireland in this 
paper, I should always be under- 
stood as excluding the principal 
part of Ulster, which is in all re- 
spects as worthy as England or Scot- 
Jand; but for the rest, it would be 
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much better that for ten or twenty 
years it had no right to send any 
members to Parliament. It should 
be put under military government— 
its parliament should be a general 
officer’s staff—its speaker, one who 
could presently assist himself with 
cannon, in the event of his voice 
being too weak to be heard, and at- 
tended to. Such a man as Sir Henry 
Hardinge, with a dozen good officers 
to assist him, accountable only to 
Parliament for the due execution of 
military authority, would probably 
make Ireland in ten or fifteen years 
what it should be; and certainly no 
government, according to the law of 
England, as it now stands, can do so. 
Such laws as ours can only serve our 
purposes in society, while the society 
generally respects them, and feels an 
interest in maintaining them in their 
force. There is no such respect— 
no such interest felt by the mass of 
the population in the south and west 
of Ireland, and therefore there is no 
sufficient power in the law to keep 
them in order. They are not yet 
sufficiently civilized to be fit for the 
enjoyment of such privileges and 
franchises as they have, yet our Mi- 
nisters, by the Reform Bill, seek to 
extend them ; and O’ Connell says the 
bill is an “ insult and an injury,” be- 
cause the extension is not carried 
further. All this is most pitiable 
ignorance and folly—if statesmen 
wish to learn how to make Ireland 
prosper, let them read the history of 
the administration of Strafford who 
did make Ireland prosper astonish- 
ingly. He was, however, despotic 
and severe, in some cases inexcusa- 
bly so; but the evils of his despot- 
ism might be avoided, while its good 
might be retained, for his despotism 
did do good ; and nothing butagovern- 
ment approaching to despotism, in the 
determination and swiftness of its ex- 
ecutive authority, will break the bar- 
barism of the Irish into a state fit for a 
a extension of civil liberty. Mr 
O’Connell complains of the Bill, that 
the elective franchise fixed in cities 
and towns, that is, the occupation of 
houses worth ten pounds a-year, is 
greatly too high, and will uvjustly 
exclude too many of the people. I 
shall not dispute that point with him ; 
and if all the occupiers of ten pound 
houses are to have the franchise, I 
am sure it would be much better to 
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extend it still farther—there would 
be more chance of honesty and right 
feeling even in a selection by the 
whole mass of the population, than in 
one governed by such a class as this 
Bill would confer the franchise upon. 
English gentlemen do not know what 
they are doing, in giving to such 
people as the shopkeepers in the Irish 
towns, the right of returning a num- 
ber of members to Parliament equal 
to the whole amount of the present 
representation for Scotland. 

‘he Irish peasant is a wild, head- 
long, fierce, frolicsome fellow, whose 
nature is capable of good, in spite of 
his extreme imprudence and love of 
mischief; but the low Irish shop- 
keeper is, for the most part, a com- 
pound of knavish cunning and bi- 
gotry, fierce and obstinate, in pro- 
portion to hisignorance. Ireland is not 
a place where fair, straight-forward, 
honest dealing will bring a man on 
in a small way of business, and those 
who succeed in this way, do so by 
obsequiousness and cunning. The 
first object is to make a friend of the 

riest, and, interest and superstition 
joining together, they submit them- 
selves to him with a desperate ido- 
latry, which almost excludes all love 
and reverence for any thing else. 
They look upon their temporal and 
eternal welfareas placed in his hands, 
and consider it, a merit to hate 
with unrelenting hatred, whatever is, 
or seems to be, inimical to his inte- 
rest. Such are the people to whom 
the Irish Reform Bill proposes to 
give more than forty representatives. 
As yet, the towns of Ireland have re- 
turned but one Roman Catholic 
member, a gentleman who is not of 
the Romish faction in politics, Mr 
Callaghan, of Cork. Were this bill 
to be passed, it is probable the cir- 
cumstances would be very nearly re- 
versed, and no more than two or 
three Protestants (except in Ulster) 
would be returned for the towns. A 
greater blow, therefore, could not be 

iven to the Protestant interest in 
reland, than the bill would inflict. 
With regard to the alteration of the 
franchise proposed by the Reform 
Bill to be effected in counties, it 
would, so far as it goes, do good. It 
proposes to give leaseholders for 21 
years of property, paying a rent of 
L.50 a-year, a right to vote; and as 
these are almost all people of a re- 
spectable class in society, Mr Q’Con- 
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nell is extremely angry with the ar- 
rangement, though “ having no kind 
of inclination to assist in playing the 
ame of the Tories, he refrained 
from tracing out the defect until af- 
ter the elections shall have termina- 
ted.” He would much rather give 
the franchise to those who have a 

rofit rent of L.10 a-year out of lease- 

olds—that is, he would rather give 
the county franchise also to his 
friends the shopkeepers in the towns, 
who are in the habit of taking leases 
of land in their neighbourhood, lay- 
ing out upon it a little capital, and 
then re-letting it in lots, at an enor- 
mous profit, to the poor farmer, whom 
they grind, to obtain the uttermost 
farthing beyond what will support 
him, or rather keep him alive, in the 
most miserable condition that can 
beconceived. These petty landlords, 
the “middle men,” are the greatest 
curse and scourge of the Irish small 
farmer; they know exactly what 
may be screwed out of him, beyond 
what will afford him potatoes, and 
they exact it without pity, and with- 
out even the remotest notion of the 
wrong they are doing. To these 
O’Connell wishes to give the fran- 
chise, merely because it would give 
him more power ; but happily in this 
matter the bill does not serve his 
purpose. For the same reason, he 
roars out yet more lustily against 
the provision which takes away from 
the L.10: voters in towns, the right 
of voting for the counties in which 
the towns are situate. A hundred 
of the voters for the county of Ker- 
ry, are, as he says, residents in the 
town of Tralee, and would be dis- 
franchised, as relates to the county 
elections, if the bill were to pass. 
Such a state of things as this, he adds, 
“ cannot be;” and “ he hopes he 
may add, it shall not be.” Certainly 
if it cannot be, he is quite justified 
in entertaining a very lively hope 
that it shall not be; but if it were 
to be, it would be a very important 
improvement. In brief, the faults of 
the Irish Reform Bill consist in the 
extension of the number of repre- 
sentatives, and in giving the repre- 
sentation of the towns into the hands 
of the L.10 householders. The other 
arrangements are improvements upon 
the present system, and the change 
they would effect would be that of 
strengthening the interest of the 
gentry. The forty-shilling franchise, 
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which was the great plague, is al- 
ready done away with; and let it not 
be said that this measure is a valid 
precedent for the wholesale disfran- 
chisement of the boroughs in Eng- 
land. To take away the privilege 
of returning members to Parliament 
from an enormous multitude of shoe- 
less, shirtless, priest-driven crea- 
tures, as wild and ignorant as the 
eattle upon the hills, is surely a very 
different sort of policy from that of 
taking away the same privilege from 
ancient corporations, or from money- 
ed interests of vast importance in the 
country. 

O’Connell’s nonsense about the 
different and more favourable treat- 
ment which England and Scotland re- 
ceive by their Reform Bills, is really 
not worth following. It is such ab- 
solute trash in writing and in reason- 
ing, as to be fit only for laughing at 
in conversation. What can one say 
to a man who, in a letter professing 
to be a grave dissertation upon a 
|e groan act of the legislature, 

alls into such silly rant as this ?— 
“ Justice, I exclaim—justice for Ire- 
land! Real gee mockery— 
no delusion! Above all, no hypo- 
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critical pretences! Justice for Ire- 
land is my motto !” 

How piteous that the population 
of Ireland should be so much under 
the dominion of a man possessing so 
little common sense, whenever he 
rises above common affairs! Alas, 
for Ireland! she does indeed want 
reform, very different from Parlia- 
mentary Reform; but where or how 
shall we look for it, in such a time of 
public madness as the present? The 
cry in England at present is, “ Give 
Ireland poor laws.” Even “ The 
Standard,” whose knowledge of Ire- 
land is as certain as the ignorance of 
others, calls for poor laws. But for 
myself, I doubt the practicability of 
a system any thing like that of Eng- 
land, or at all so extensive in its ope- 
ration. But this—this it is that should 
oceupy the attention of Ministers 
with regard to Ireland, and not the 
senseless project miscalled Reform. 
If the Bill should pass, it will be the 
first part of a three-act political dra- 
ma, of which the second act will be 
“ Repeal of the Union,” and the third, 
“ Rebellion in Ireland.” 

T. W. H. 





THE PLAINT OF ABSENCE, 


BY DELTA, 


i ruwx of thee at morning, when the shades 
Fly off like spectres from the blessed sun ; 
I think of thee, when twilight’s march pervades 
The world, and wraps it in her mantle dun; 
Beneath the moon, and when the midnight skies 
Sparkle o’er earth, with their bright myriad eyes :— 
Life seems a wilderness; I look around 
In vain for thee, who spake to me of heaven: 
My thoughts are mantled in a gloom profound, 
And o’er my heart Grief’s furrowing plough hath driven; 
see no beauty in the shining day, 
But peak in loneliness, and pine away: 
Wrapt in the past, mine ardent longings flee 


To dwell with thee! 





I think of thee in Spring-time, when the flowers 
Expand in beauty to the wooing sun, 

When sing the small birds ’mid the greening bowers, 
And from the hills the ice-freed waters run ; 

Amid the summer’s wealth, and when the hues 

Of Autumn gentlest pensiveness infuse ; 

And when is howling the tempestuous gale 
Of Winter o’er the desolated heat 1; 

When floods the rain-shower, or the rattling hail 
Mantles the mountain in a robe of death; | 
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From the bleak pasture and the leafless tree 
I turn my weary gaze—and think of thee— 
I think of thee—and lo! before my sight 
Thou comest in beauty bright! 


I think of thee—I muse on thee—and then 
Thou stand’st before me, idol of my heart, 
In thy subduing loveliness, as when, 
Though link’d in spirit, Fortune bade us part: 
On thy sweet presence Hope and Peace await, 
And in thy melting eyes I read my fate ; 
Thy voice comes o’er me like the lulling sound 
Of desert fountains to the traveller’s ear ; 
Again this dim earth grows enchanted ground, 
cling to life, and feel that thou art near ; 
The present disappears, the past returns, 
And with the light of love my bosom burns, 
But when I name thee, the illusions fade 
To silence and to shade! 


I think of thee—of all thy beauty’s glow, 
Such as, when flashing on my raptured sight, 
With bright brown hair and alabaster brow, 
With cheek of roses, and with eyes of light, 
Thou stood’st before me in thy cloudless prime, 
An angel pilgrim, sanctifying time! 
And then I think, since we are sunder’d, pass 
How languidly the listless hours away 
While Memory comes, in slumber, with her glass, 
When hush’d to peace is all the strife of day, 
To pour upon my visions richly bright 
Joys that have been, and hopes that set in night ; 
And in the virgin glory of thy charms, 
I clasp thee in mine arms. 


I think of thee, as when, in happier hours, 
Thou stood’st in smiles, a heaven-descended guest, 
When life seem’d like a garden strewn with flowers, 
And sorrow fled at thy benign behest. 
Alas! we little dreamt how soon the cloud 
Of disappointment pleasure’s sky may shroud. 
Oh Fortune! wilt thou ever take delight 
To tear asunder heart that grows to heart 
In mutual faith—Affection’s blooms to blight-— 
To step between link’d souls and bid them part, 
Hope’s Eden-tinted landseapes to destroy, 
And mingle poison in Love’s eup of joy :— 
Alas! when shall the flowers of Pleasure’s tree 
Unshaken pass by thee ? 


I think of thee at morn,—at noon,—at eve,— 
’Mid cities and in solitude—I call 
Thine image up, while Hope delights to weave 
Love’s rainbow hues, and clothes thee in them all; 
Of thee I think upon the shore and sea— 
Awake and in my dreams I pine for thee! 
For ’mid the changes of this changeful world 
Thou hast been steadfast as the lucid star 
Duly on Evening’s radiant map unfurl’d 
The first, and shining through the dusk afar. 
I gaze from out the deep abyss of care 
To greet that ray—and ever it is there ; 
en bow, renewed in faith, to Heaven’s decree, 
The Heaven, which gave me thee! 
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PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Cuapr. XI. 


The Ruined Merchant. 


Ir isacommon saying, that sorrows 
never come alone—that “ it never 
rains, but it pours;”* and it has been 
verified by experience, even from 
the days of that prince of the wretch- 
ed—the man “whose name was Job.” 
Now-a-days, directly a sudden accu- 
mulation of ills befalls a man, he utters 
some rash exclamation like the one in 
question, and too often submits to the 
inflictions of Providénce with sullen 
indifference—like a brute to a blow— 
or resorts, possibly, to suicide. Poor 
stupid unobserving man, in such a 
case, cannot conceive how it comes 
to pass that all the evils under the 
sun are showered down upon his 
head —at once! There is no at- 
tempt to account for it on reason- 
able grounds—no reference to prob- 
able, nay, obvious causes—his own 
misconduct, possibly, orimprudence. 
In a word, he fancies that the only 
thing they resemble is Epicurus’ for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms. It is un- 
doubtedly true that people are occa- 
sionally assailed by misfortunes so 
numerous, sudden, and simultane- 
ous, as is really unaccountable. In 
the majority, however, of what are 
reputed such cases, a ready solution 
may be found, by any one of obser- 
vation. Take a simple illustration. 
A passenger suddenly falls down in 
a crowded thoroughfare ; and, when 
down and unable to rise, the one fol- 
lowing stumbles over him—the next, 
over him, and so on—all unable to 
resist the on-pressing crowd behind ; 
and so the first-fallen lies nearly 
crushed and smothered. Now, is not 
this frequently the case with a man 
mid the cares and troubles of life ? 
One solitary disaster—one unexpect- 
edcalamity—befalls him ; the sudden 
shock stuns him out of his self-pos- 
session ; he is dispirited, confounded, 
paralysed—and down he falls, in the 
very throng of all the pressing cares 


and troubles of life, one implicating 
and dragging after it another—till all 
is uproar and consternation. Then 
it is, that we hear passionate lament- 
ations, and cries of sorrows “ never 
coming alone”—of all this “ being 
against him ;” and he either stupidly 
lies still, till he is crushed and tram- 
pled on, or, it may be, succeeds in 
scrambling to the first temporary 
resting-place he can espy, when he 
resigns himself to stupified inaction, 
staring vacantly at the throng of mis- 
haps following in the wake of that 


one which bore him down. Where- ~ 


as the first thought of one in such 
a situation should surely be, “ let 
me be ‘up and doing, and I may 
yet recover myself.” “ Directly a 
man determines to ¢hink,” says an 
eminent writer, “he is wellnigh sure 
of bettering his condition.” 

It is to the operation of such cau- 
ses as these, that is to be traced, ina 

reat majority of cases, the necessity 
for medical interference. Within the 
sphere of my own practice, I have 
witnessed, insuch circumstances, the 
display of heroism and fortitude en- 
nobling to human nature ; and I have 
also seen instances of the most con- 
temptible pusillanimity. I have mark- 
ed a brave spirit succeed in buffet- 
ing its way out of its adversities ; 
and I have seen as brave a one over- 
come by them, and falling vanquish- 
ed, even with the sword of resolution 
gleaming in its grasp; for there are 
combinations of evil, against which 
no human energies can make a stand. 
Of this, I think the ensuing: melan- 
choly narrative will afford an illus- 
tration. What it#effect on the mind 
of the reader may be, I cannot pre- 
sume to speculate. J/ine it has op- 
pressed to recall the painful scenes 
with which it abounds, and convinced 
of the peculiar perils incident to ra- 
pidly acquired fortune, which too 











. And now behold, O Gertrude, Gertrude— & 
When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
But in battalions !"—SHaxsreare, 
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often lifts its possessor into an ele- 
ment for which he is totally unfitted, 
and from which he.falls exhausted, 
lower far than the sphere he had left ! 

Mr Dudleigh’s career afforded a 
striking illustration of the splendid 
but fluctuating fortunes of a great 
English merchant—of the magnifi- 
cent results ensured by persevering 
industry, economy, prudence, and 
enterprise. Early in life he was cast 
upon the world, to do as he would, 
or rather could, with himself ; for his 
guardian proved a swindler, and rob- 
bed his deceased friend’s child of 
every penny that was left him. On 
hearing of the disastrous event, young 
Dudleigh instantly ran away from 
school, in his sixteenth year, and en- 
tered himself on board a vessel tra- 
ding to the West Indies, as cabin- 
boy. As soon as his relatives, few 
in number, distant in degree, and 
colder in affection, heard of this step, 
they told him, after a little languid 
expostulation, that as he had made 
his bed, so he must lie upon it; and 
never came near him again, till he 
had become ten times richer than all 
of them put together. 

The first three or four years of 
young Dudleigh’s novitiate at sea, 
were years of fearful, but not un- 
usual hardship. I have heard him 
state that he was frequently flogged 
by the captain and mate, till the blood 
ran down his back like water; and 
kicked and cuffed about by the com- 
mon sailors with infamous impunity. 
One cause of all this was obvious; his 
evident superiority over every one on 
beard in learning and acquirements. 
To such an extent did his tormentors 
carry their tyranny, that poor Dud- 
leigh’s life became intolerable; and 
one evening, on leaving the vessel 
after its arrival in port from the West 
Indies, he ran-to a public-house in 
Wapping, called for pen and ink, and 
wrote a letter to the chief owner of 
the vessel, acqu@inting him with the 
cruel usage he had suffered, and 
imploring his interference ; adding, 
that if that application failed, he was 
determined to drown himself when 
they next went to sea. This letter, 
which was signed “ Henry Dud- 
leigh, cabin-boy,” astonished and in- 
terested the person to whom it was 
essed ; for it was accurately, and 
eloquently worded. Youn 
udleigh was sent for, and after a 









thorough examination into the nature 
of his pretensions, engaged as a clerk 
in the counting-house of the ship- 
owners, at_a small salary. He con- 
ducted himself with so much ability 
and integrity, and displayed such a 
zealous interest in his employers’ 
concerns, that in a few years’ time he 
was raised to the head of their large 
establishment, and received a salary 
of L.500 a-year, as their senior and 
confidential clerk. The experience 
he gained in this situation, enabled 
him, on the unexpected bankruptcy 
of his employers, to dispose most 
suennental of the greater propor- 
tion of what he had saved in their 
service. He purchased shares in 
two vessels, which made fortunate 
voyages ; and the result determined 
him henceforth to conduct business 
on his own account, notwithstanding 
the offer of a most lucrative situation 
similar to his last. In a word, he 
went on conducting his speculations 
with as much prudence, as he un- 
dertook them with energy and en- 
terprise. 

The period I am alluding to may 
be considered as the golden age of 
the shipping interest ; and it will oc- 
casion surprise to no one acquainted 
with the commercial history of those 
days, to hear that in little more than 
five years time, Mr Dudleigh could 
“ write himself worth” L.20,000. He 
practised a parsimony of the most 
excruciating kind. Though every 
one on ’Change was familiar with 
his name, and cited him as one of 
the most “ rising young men there,” 
he never associated with any of them 
but on occasions of strict business. 
He was content with the humblest 
fare; and trudged cheerfully to and 
from the city to his quiet quarters 
near Hackney, as if he had been but 
a clerk luxuriating on an income of 
L.50 per annum. Matters went on 
thus prospering with him, till his 
thirty-second year, when he married 
the wealthy widow of aship-builder. 
The influence which she had in his 
future fortunes, warrants me in pau- 
sing to describe her. She was about 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years 
old; of passable person, as far as 
figure went, for her face was rather 
bloated and vulgar ; somewhat of a 
dowdy in dress; insufferably vain, 
and fond of extravagant display; a 
termagant ; with little.or no intellect, 
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In fact, she was the perfect antipodes 
of her husband. Mr Dudleigh was 
a humble, unobtrusive, kind-hearted 
man, always intent on business, be- 

ond which he did not pretend to 
low or care for much. How could 
such a man, it will be asked, marry 
such a woman ?—Was he the /jirst 
who has been dazzled and blinded by 
the blaze of a large fortune ? Such 
was his case. Besides, a young widow 
is somewhat careful of undue expo- 
sures, which a fright away pro- 
mising suitors. Sothey made a match 
of it; and he resuscitated the expiring 
business and connexion of his pre- 
decessor, and conducted it with a 
skill and energy, which in a short 
time opened upon him the floodgates 
of fortune. Affluence poured in from 
all quarters ; and he was everywhere 
called by his panting, but distanced 
competitors in the city, the “ fortu- 
nate” Mr Dudleigh. 

One memorable day, four of his 
vessels, richly freighted, came, al- 
most together, into port; and on the 
same day he made one of the most 
fortunate speculations in the funds 
which had been heard of for years ; 
so that he was able to say to his as- 
sembled family, as he drank their 
healths after dinner, that he would 
not take a quarter of a million for 
what he was worth! And there, 
surely, he might have paused, nay, 
made his final stand, as the possessor 
of such a princely fortune, acquired 
with unsullied honour to himself, 
and, latterly, spent in warrantable 
splendour and hospitality. But no: 
As is and ever will be the case, the 
more he had, the more he would 
have. Not to mention the incessant 
baiting of his ambitious wife, the 
dazzling capabilities of indefinite in- 
crease to his wealth proved irresist- 
ible. What might not be done by a 
man of Mr Dudleigh’s celebrity, with 
a floating capital of some hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds, and as 
much credit as he chose to accept of ? 
The regular course of his shipping 
business brought him in constantly 

ificent returns, and he began 
to sigh after other collateral sources 
of money-making; for why should 
nearly one-half of his vast means lie 
ge eagl He had not long to 
look about, after it once became 
known that he was ready to employ 


his floating capital in profitable spe- 
culations. The brokers, for instance, 
came about him, and he leagued with 
them. By and by the world heard 
of a monopoly of nutmegs. There 
was not a score to be had anywhere 
in London, but at a most exorbitant 
rice—for the fact was, that Mr Dud- 
eigh had laid his hands on them all, 
and by so doing cleared a very large 
sum. Presently he would play simi- 
lar pranks with ofto of roses ; and as 
soon as he had quadrupled the cost 
of that fashionable article, he would 
let loose his stores on the gaping 
market—by whick he gained as large 
a profit as he had made with the nut- 
megs. Commercial people will easily 
see how he did this. The brokers, 
who wished to effect the monopoly, 
would apply to him for the use of his 
capital, and give him an ample in- 
demnity against whatever loss might 
be the fate of the speculation; and, 
on its proving successful, awarded 
him a very large proportion of the 
profits. This is the scheme by which 
many splendid fortunes have been 
raised, with a rapidity which has 
astonished their gainers as much as 
any one else! Then, again, he nego- 
tiated bills on a large scale, and at 
tremendous discounts; and, in a 
word, by these, and similar means, 
amassed, in a few years, the enor- 
mous sum of halfa million of money! 
It is easy to guess at the concomi- 
tants of such a fortune as this. At 
the instigation of his wife—for he 
himself retained all his old unobtru- 
sive and personally economical ha- 
bits—he supported two splendid es- 
tablishments—the one at the “ West 
End” of the town, and the other near 
Richmond. His wife—for Mr Dud- 
leigh himself seemed more like the 
hired steward of his fortune than its 
possessor—was soon surrounded by 
swarms of those titled blood-suck- 
ers that batten on bloated opulence 
which has been floated into the sea 
of fashion. Mrs Dudleigh’s dinners, 
suppers, routes, soirées, fetes cham- 
pétres, flashed astonishment on the 
town, through the columns of the 
obsequious prints. Miss Dudleigh, 
an elegant and ‘really amiable girl, 
about seventeen, was beginning to 
get talked of as a fashionable bea 
and, report said, had refused 
coronets by dozens! While “y 
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Harry Dudleigh” far out-topped the 
astonished Oxonians, by spending 
about half as much again as his noble 
allowance. Poor ‘Mr Dudleigh fre- 
quently looked on all this with fear 
and astonishment, and, when in the 
city, would shrug his shoulders, and 
speak of the “ dreadful doings at the 
est!” I say, when in the city— 
for as soon as he travelled west- 
wards, when he entered the sphere 
of his wire’s influence, his energies 
were benumbed and paralysed. He 
had too long quietly succumbed to 
her authority to call it in question 
now, and therefore he submitted to 
the splendid appearance he was com- 
pelled to support. He often said, 
however, that “ he could not under- 
stand what Mrs Dudleigh was at ;” 
but beyond such a hint he never pre- 
sumed. He was seldom or never to 
be seen amid the throng and crush 
of company that crowded his house 
evening after evening. The first ar- 
rival of his wife’s guests, was his 
usual signal for seizing his hat and 
stick, dropping quietly from home, 
and betaking himself either to some 
sedate city friend, or to his country- 
house, where he now took a kind of 
morbid pleasure in ascertaining that 
his gains were safe, and planning 
greater, to make up, if possible, he 
would say,“ for Mrs Dudleigh’s awful 
extravagance.” He did this so con- 
stantly, that Mrs Dudleigh began at 
last to expect and calculate on his 
absence, as a matter of course, when- 
ever she gave a party ; and her good- 
natured, accommodating husband too 
easily acquiesced, on the ground, as 
his wife took care to give out, of his 
health’s not bearing late hours and 
company. Though an economical, 
and even parsimonious man in his 
habits, Mr Dudleigh had as warm 
and kind a heart as ever glowed in 
the breast of man. I have heard many 
accounts of his systematic benevo- 
lence, which he chiefly carried into 
effect at the periods of temporary 
relegation to the city, above spoken 
of. Every Saturday evening, for in- 
stance, he had a sort of /evee, nume- 
rously attended by merchants’ clerks 
and commencing tradesmen, all of 
whom he assisted most liberally with 
“ cash and counsel,” as he good- 
uredly called it. Many a one 

em owes his establishment in 

life to Mr Dadleigh, who never lost 
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sight of any deserving object he had 
once served. 

A far different. creature Mrs Dud- 
leigh! The longer she lived, the more 
she had her way, the more frivolous 
and heartless did she become—the 
more despotic was the sway she ex- 
ercised over her husband. When- 
ever he presumed to “ lecture her,” 
as she called it, she would stop his 
mouth, with referring to the fortune 
she had brought him, and ask him 
triumphantly, “ what he could have 
done without her cash and con- 
nexions!”’ Such being the fact, it 
was past all controversy that she 
ought to be allowed“ to have her 
jling, now they could so easily af- 
ford it!” The sums she spent on 
her own and her daughter’s dress 
were absolutely incredible, and al- 
most petrified her poor husband 
when the bills were brought to him. 
Both in the articles of dress and par- 
ty-giving, Mrs Dudleigh was actua- 
ted by aspirit of frantic rivalry with 
her competitors ; and what she want- 
ed in elegance and refinement, she 
sought to compensate for in extrava- 
gance and ostentation. It was to no 
purpose that her trembling husband, 
with tears in his eyes, suggested to 
her recollection the old saying, “ that 
fools make feasts, and wise men eat 
them ;” and that, if she gave magni- 
ficent dinners and suppers, of course 
great people would come and eat 
them for her; but would they thank 
her? Her constant answer was, that 
they “ ought to support their station 
in society” —that “ the wor'd would 
not believe them rich, unless they” 
shewed it that they were,” &c. &e, 
&e. Then, again, she had a strong 
plea for her enormous expenditure in 
the “ bringing out of Miss Dudleigh,” 
in the arrayment of whom, pantin 
milliners “ toiled in vain.” In order 
to bring about this latter object, she 
inioasl but with great difficulty, Mr 
Dudleigh to give his bankers orders 
to accredit her separate cheques ; 
and so prudently did she avail her- 
self of this privilege for months, 
that she completely threw Mr Dud- 
leigh off his guard, and he allowed a 
very large balance to lie in his bank- 
ers’ hands, subject to the unrestrict 
ed drafts of his wife. Did the read- 
er never happen to see in socie- 
ty that horrid harpy, an old dow- 
ager, whose niggard jointure drives 
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her to cards ? 
ing did several of these old creatures 
squat, toad-like, round Mrs Dud- 
leigh’s card-table, and succeeded at 
last in inspiring her with such a fren- 


Evening after even- 


?? 


zy for “ pLay,” as the most ample 
fortune must melt away under, more 
rapidly than snow beneath sunbeams. 
The infatuated woman became noto- 
riously the first to seek, and last to 
leave the fatal card-table; and the 
reputed readiness with which she 
“bled,” at last brought her the ho- 
nour of an old Countess, who con- 
descended to win from her, at two 
sittings, very nearly L.5000. It is 
not now difficult to account for the 
anxiety Mrs Dudleigh manifested to 
banish her husband from her parties. 
She had many ways of satisfactorily 
accounting for her frequent drafts 
on his bankers. Miss Dudleigh had 
made a conquest of a young peer, 
who, as soon as he had accurately 
ascertained the reality of her vast ex- 

ectations, fell deeply in love with 

er! The young lady herself had 
too much good sense to give him 
spontaneous credit for disinterested 
affection; but she was so dunned on 
the subject by her foolish mother, so 
petted and flattered by the noble, but 
impoverished family, that sought her 
connexion, and the young nobleman, 
himself a handsome man, so ardent 
and persevering in his courtship, that 
at last her heart yielded, and she 
passed in society'as the “ envied ob- 
ject” of his affections! The notion 
of intermingling their blood with no- 
BILITY, 80 dazzled the vain imagina- 
tion of Mrs Dudleigh, that it gave her 
eloquence enough to succeed, at last, 
in stirring the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment of her husband. “ Have anoble- 
man for my soN-IN-Law |” thought the 
merchant, morning, noon, and night ; 
at the East and at the West End—in 
town and country! What would the 
city people say to that! He had a 
spice of ambition in his composition 
beyond what could be contented 
with the achieval of mere city emi- 
nence. He was tiring of it ;—he had 
long been a kind of king on’Change, 
and, as it were, carried the Stocks 
in his pockets. He had long thought 
that, it was “ possible to choke a dog 
with pudding,” and he was growing 
heartily wearied of the turtle and ve- 
nison eastward of Temple-Bar, which 
» he was compelled to eat at the pub- 
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lic dinners of the great companies, 
and elsewhere, when his own tastes 
would have led him, in every case, 
to pitch upon “ port, beef-steaks, and 
the papers,” as fare fit for a king! 
The dazzling topic, therefore, in 
which his wife held forth with un- 
wearied eloquence, was beginning to 
produce conviction in his mind ; and 
though he himself eschewed his 
wife’s kind of life, and refused to 
share in it, he did not lend a very 
unwilling ear to her representations 
of the necessity for an even increa- 
sed rate of expenditure, to enable 
Miss Dudleigh to eclipse her gay 
competitors, and appear a worthy 
prize in the eyes of her noble suitor. 
Aware of the magnitude of the pro- 
posed object, he could not but as- 
sent to Mrs Dudleigh’s opinion, that 
extraordinary means must be made 
use of; and was at last persuaded 
into placing nearly L.20,000 in his 
new banker’s hands, subject, as be- 
fore, to Mrs Dudleigh’s drafts, which 
she promised him should be as sel- 
dom and as moderate as she could 
possibly contrive to meet necessary 
expenses with. His many and heavy 
expenses, together with the great sa- 
crifice in prospect, when the time of 
his daughter’s marriage should ar- 
rive, supplied him with new incen- 
tives to enter into commercial spe- 
culations. He tried several new 
schemes, threw all the capital he could 
command into new, and even more 
productive quarters, and calculated 
on making vast accessions of fortune 
at the end of the year. 

About a fortnight after Mr Dud- 
leigh had informed Mrs Dudleigh of 
the new lodgment he had made at 
his banker’s, she gave a very large 
evening-party at her house, in 
Square. She had been very suc- 
cessful in her guesu, ... we occasion, 
having engaged the attendance of 
my Lords This,and my Ladies That, 
innumerable. Even the high and 
haughty Duke of —— had deigned 
to look in for a few moments, on his 
way to a party at Carlton-House, for 
the purpose of sneering at the “splen- 
did cit,” and extracting topics of 
laughter for his royal host. The 
whole of —— Square, and one or 
two of the adjoining streets, wee 
absolutely choked with coving 
the carriages of nER guests ! 
you entered her magnificent apart- 
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ments, and had made your way 
through the soft crush and flutter of 
aristocracy, you might see the lady 
of the house throbbing and panting 
with excitement—a perfect blaze of 
jewellery—fianked by her very kind 
friends, old Lady , and the well- 
known Miss ——, engaged, as usual, 
at unlimited loo. The good humour 
with which Mrs Dudleigh lost, was 
declared to be “ quite charming” — 
“ deserving of better fortune ;” and 
inflamed by the cozened compliments 
they forced upon her, she was just 
uttering some sneering and insolent 
allusion te “ that odious city,” while 
old Lady ——’s withered talons were 
extended to clutch her winnings, 
when there was perceived a sud- 
den stir about the chief door—then a 
general hush—and in a moment or 
two, a gentleman, in dusty and dis- 
ordered dress, with his hat on, rush- 
ed through the astonished crowd, and 
made his way towards the card-table 
at which Mrs Dudleigh was seated, 
and stood confronting her, extending 
towards her his right hand, in which 
was a thin slip of paper. It was Mr 
Dudleigh! “'There—there, madam,” 
he gasped in a hoarse voice,—“ there, 
woman !—what have you done ?— 
Ruined—ruined me, madam, you’ve 
ruinedme! My creditis destroyed for 
ever!—my name is tainted !—Here’s 
the first dishonoured bill that ever 
bore Henry Dudleigh’s name upon it! 
—Yes, madam, it is you who have 
done it,’ he continued, with vehe- 
ment tone and gesture, utterly re- 
gardless of the breathless throng 
around him, and continuing to ex- 
tend towards her the protested bill 
of exchange. 

“ My dear!—my dear—my—my— 
my dear Mr Dudleigh,” stammered 
his wife, withoat rising from her 
chair, “ what is the matter, love ?” 

“ Matter, madam ?—why, by ——! 
—that you’ve ruined me—that’s all ! 
-—Where’s the L.20,000 I placed in 
Messrs ——’s hands a few days ago ? 
—Where—wuere is it, Mrs Dud- 
leigh ?” he continued almost shout- 
ing, and advancing nearer to her, 
with his fist clenched. 

“ Henry! dear Henry !—mercy, 
mercy !——” murmured his wife 
faintly. 

“ Henry, indeed! Mercy ?—Si- 
] madam! How dare you deny 
-‘m@an answer? How dare you swin- 
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dle me out of my fortune in this 
way ?” he continued fiercely, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead ; 
“ Here’s my bill for L.4000, made 
— at Messrs » my new 

ankers; and when it was presented 
this morning, madam, by ——! the 
reply was ‘No EFFECTs !’—and my 
bill has been dishonoured !—Wretch! 
what have you done with my money ? 
Where’s it all gone ?—I’m the town’s 
talk about this bill !—There’ll 
be a run upon me!—I know there 
will—aye—ruts is the way my hard- 
earned wealth is squandered, you 
vile, you unprincipled spendthrift !” 
he continued, turning round and 
pointing to the astounded guests, 
none of whom had uttered a syllable. 
The music had ceased—the dancers 
jeft their places—the card-tables were 
deserted. In a word, all was blank 
consternation. 
old Lady ——, who was that moment 
seated, trembling like an aspen-leaf, 
at Mrs Dudleigh’s right-hand side, 
had won from her, during the last 
month, a series of sums amounting 
to little short of L.9000, which Mrs 
Dudleigh had paid the day before by 
a cheque on her banker; and that 
very morning she had drawn out 
L.4000 odd, to pay her coach-maker’s, 
confectioner’s, and milliner’s bills, 
and supply herself with cash for the 
evening’s spoliation. The remaining 
L.7000 had been drawn out during 
the preceding fortnight to pay her 
various clamorous creditors,and keep 
her in readiness for the gaming-table. 
Mr Dudleigh, on hearing of the dis- 
honour of his bill—the news of which 
was brought him by a clerk, for he 
was staying at a friend’s house in 
the country—came up instantly to 
town, paid the bill, and then hurried, 
half beside himself, to his house in 
square. It is not at all won- 
derful, that though Mr Dudleigh’s 
name was well known as an eminent 











and responsible mercantile man, hig 
bankers, with whom he had 4 


cently opened an account, Shou 
decline paying his bill, after so large 
asum as L.20,000 had been drawn 
out of their hands by Mrs Dudleigh. 
It looked suspicious enough, truly ! 
“ Mrs Dudleigh !—where—wHERE 
is my L 20,000 ?” he shouted almost 
at the top of his voice; but Mrs Dud- 
leigh heard him not; for she had 
fallen fajnting into the arms of Lady 
& 


The fact was, that . 
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——. Numbers rushed forward to 
her assistance. The confusion and 
agitation that ensued it would be im- 
possible to describe; and, in the 
midst of it, Mr Dudleigh strode at a 
furious pace out of the room, and 
left the house. For the next three 
or four days he behaved Jike a mad- 
man. His apprehensions magnified 
the temporary and very trifling in- 
jury his credit had sustained, till he 
fancied himself on the eve of becom- 
ing bankrupt. And, indeed, where is 
the merchant of any eminence, whom 
such a circumstance as the disho- 
nour of a bill for L.4000 (however 
afterwards accounted for) would 
not exasperate? For several days 
Mr Dudleigh would not go near 
square, and did not once en- 
= after Mrs Dudleigh. My pro- 
essional services were put into re- 
quisition on her behalf. Rage, shame, 
and agony, at the thought of the dis- 
aceful exposure she had met with, 
in the eyes of all her assembled guests, 
of those respecting whose opinions 
she was most exquisitely sensitive, 
had nearly driven her distracted. She 
continued so ill for about a week, and 
exhibited such frequent - of 
delirium, that I was compelled to 
resort to very active treatment to 
avert a brain fever. More than once, 
I heard her utter the words, or some- 
thing like them,—*“ be revenged on 
him yet!” but whether or not she 
was at the time sensible of the im- 
port of what she said, I did not know, 
The incident above recorded— 
which I had from the lips of Mr Dud- 
leigh himself, as well as from others 
—made a good deal of noise in what 
are called “the fashionable circles,” 
and was obscurely hinted at in one 
of the daily papers. I was much 
amused at hearing, in the various 
circles I visited, the conflicting and 
exaggerated accounts of it. One old 
lady told me she “ had it on the best 
authority, that Mr Dudleigh actually 
1 his wife, and wrenched her 
purse out of her hand!” I recom- 
mended Mrs Dudleigh to withdraw 
fora few weeks to a watering-place, 
and she followed my advice ; takin 
with her Miss Dudleigh, whose healt 
and spirits had suffered materially 
through the event which has been 
mentioned. Poor girl! she was of a 





very different mould from her mo- 
ther, and suffered acutely, though 
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silently, at witnessing the utter con- 
tempt in which she was held by the 
very people she made such prodigi- 
ous efforts to court and conciliate, 
Can any situation be conceived more 
painful? Her few and gentle remon- 
strances, however, met invariably 
with a harsh and cruel reception; 
and at last she was compelled to hold 
her peace, and bewail in mortified 
silence her mother’s obtuseness. 
They continued at about a 
month; and on their return to town, 
found the affair quite “ blown over ;” 
and soon afterwards, through the 
mediation of mutual friends, the an- 
gry couple were reconciled to each 
other. For twelve long months Mrs 
Dudleigh led a comparatively quiet 
and secluded life, abstaining, with 
but a poor grace it is true, from com- 
pany and cards—from the latter com- 
pulsorily ; for no one chose to sit 
down at play with her, who had wit- 
nessed or heard of the event which 
had taken place last season. In short, 
every thing seemed going on well 
with our merchant and his family. 
It was fixed that his daughter was to 
become Lady , a8 SOON as young 
Lord should have returned from 
the continent; and a dazzling dowery 
was spoken of as hers on the day of 
her marriage. Pleased with his wife’s 
good behaviour, Mr Dudleigh’s. con- 
fidence and good-nature revived, and 
he held the reins with a rapidly- 
slackening grasp. In proportion as 
he allowed her funds, her scared 
“ friends” flocked again around her ; 
and by and by she was seen floun- 
cing about in fashion as heretofore, 
with small “let or hinderance” from. 
her husband. The world—the saga- 
cious world—called Mr Dudleigh a 
happy man; and the city swelled at 
the mention of his name and doings. 
The mercantile world laid its highest 
honours at his feet. The Mayoralty 
—a Bank—an East-Indian Director- 
ship—a seat for the city in Parlia- 
ment—all glittered within his grasp 
—but he would not stretch forth his 
hand. He was content, he would 
say, to be “ plain Henry Dudleigh, 
whose word was as good as his bond” 
—a leading man on ’Change—and, 
above all, “ whe could look every 
one full in the face with whom he 
had ever had to do.” He was indeed 
a worthy man—a rich and racyispe- 
cimen of one of those glories of our 
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nation—a true English merchant. 
The proudest moments of his life 
were those, when an accompanying 
friend could estimate his conse- 
quence, by witnessing the mandarin 
movements that every where met him 
—the obsequious obeisances of even 
his closest rivals—as he hurried to 
and fro about the central regions of 
’Change, his hands stuck into the 
worn pockets of his plain snuff-co- 
loured coat. The merest glance at 
Mr Dudleigh—his hurried, fidgety, 
anxious gestures—the keen, cautious 
expression of his glittering grey eyes 
—his mouth screwed up like a shut 
purse—all, all told of the “ man of a 
million.” There was, in a manner, 
a “plum” in every tread of his foot, 
in every twinkle of his eye. He could 
never be said to breathe freely— 
really to dive—but in his congenial 
atmosphere —his native element— 
the City ! 

Once every year he gave a capital 
dinner, at a tavern, to all his agents, 
clerks, and people in any way con- 
nected with him in business; and 
none but himself knew the quiet ec- 
stasy with which he took his seat at 
the head of them all—joined in their 
timid jokes, echoed their modest 
laughter, made speeches, and was 
be-speechified in turn! How he sate 
while great things were saying of 
him, on the occasion of his health’s 
being drunk! On one of these occa- 
sions, his health had been proposed 
by his sleek head-clerk, in a most 
neat and appropriate speech, and 
drunk with uproarious enthusiasm ; 
and good Mr Dudleigh was on his 
legs, energetically making his annual 
avowal that “ that was the proudest 
moment of his life,” when one of the 
waiters came and interrupted him, 
by saying that a gentleman was with- 
out, waiting to speak to him on most 
important business. Mr Dudleigh 
hurriedly whispered that he would 
attend to the stranger in a few mi- 
nutes, and the waiter withdrew; but 
returned in a second or two, and put 
a card into his hand. Mr Dudleigh 
was electrified at the name it bore— 
that of the great loan contractor— 
the city Creesus, whose wealth was 
reported to be incalculable! He has- 
tily called on some one to supply his 
place; and had hardly passed the 
door, before he was hastily shaken 
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by the hands by ——, who told him 
at once that he had called to propose 
to Mr Dudleigh to take part with 
him in negotiating a very large loan 
on account of the —— government! 
After a flurried pause, Mr Dudleigh, 
scarce knowing what he was saying, 
assented. In a day or two the trans- 
action was duly blazoned in the lead- 
ing papers of the day ; and every one 
in the city spoke of him as one likely 
to double or even treble his already 
ample fortune. Again he was praised 
—again censured—again envied! It 
was considered advisable that he 
should repair to the continent, du- 
ring the course of the negotiation, in 
order that he might personally su- 
perintend some important collateral 
transactions ; and when there, he 
was most unexpectedly detained 
nearly two months. Alas! that he 
ever left England! During his ab- 
sence, his infatuated wife betook 
herself—* like the dog to his vomit, 
like the sow to her wallowing in the 
mire”—to herformerruinous courses 
of extravagance and dissipation, but 
on a fearfully larger scale. Her 
house was more like an hotel than a 
private dwelling; and blazed away, 
night after night, with light and com- 
pany, till the whole neighbourhood 
complained of the incessant uproar 
occasioned by the mere arrival and 
departure of her guests. To her 
‘other dreadful besetments, Mrs Dud- 
leigh now added the odious and vul- 
vice of—intoxication ! She com- 
plained of the deficiency of her ani- 
mal spirits; and said she took liquor 
as a medicine! She required stimu- 
lus, and excitement, she said, to sus- 
tain her mind under the perpetual 
run of ill luck she had at cards! It 
was in vain that her poor daughter 
remonstrated, and almost cried her- 
self into fits, on seeing her mother 
return home, frequently in the dull 
stupor of absolute intoxication !— 
“ Mother, mother, my heart is break- 
ing!” said she one evening. 
- “ So—so is mine”—hiccuped her 
parent—“so get me the decanter !” 
Young Harry Dudleigh trode €mus. 
lously in the footsteps of his m other; 
and ran riot to an extent that was 
before unknown to Oxford!—The 
sons of very few of the highest nobi- 
lity had handsomer allowances than 
he; yet was he constantly over head 
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and ears in debt. He was a backer 
of the ring ruffians ; a great man at 
cock and dog fights; a racer; in 
short—a blackguard of the first 
water. During the recess, he had 
come up to town, and taken up his 
quarters, not at his father’s house, 
but at one of the distant hotels— 
where he might pursue his profligate 
courses without fear of interruption. 
He had repeatedly bullied his mother 
out of large sums of money to sup- 
ply his infamousextravagancies ; and 
at length became so insolent and ex- 
orbitant in his demands, that they 
quarrelled. One evening, about nine 
o’clock, Mrs and Miss Dudleigh hap- 
pened to be sitting in the drawing- 
room, alone—and the latter was pale 
with the agitation consequent on 
some recent quarrel with her mo- 
ther; for the poor girl had been 
passionately reproaching her mother 
for her increasing attachment to 
liquor, under the influence of which 
she evidently was at that moment. 
Suddenly a voice was heard in the 
hall, and on the stairs, singing, or 


rather bawling, snatches of some” 


comic song or other; the drawing- 
room door was presently pushed 
open, and young Dudleigh, more than 
half intoxicated, made his appear- 
ance, in a slovenly evening dress. 

“ Madame ma mére—!” said he, 
staggering towards the sofa where 
his mother and sister were sitting— 
“T—I must be supplied—I must, 
mother !”—he hiccuped, stretching 
towards her‘his right hand, and tap- 

ing the palm of it significantly with 
bis Toft fingers. 

“ Pho—nonsense !—off to—to bed, 
young scape-grace!” replied his mo- 
ther, drowsily—for the stupor of 
wine lay heavily on her. 

“Tis useless, madam—quite, I as- 
sure you !—money—money—money 
1 must and will have !” said her son, 
striving to steady himself against a 
chair. 
“ Why, Harry, dear !—where’s the 

fifty pounds I gave youa cheque for 
only a day or two ago?” 

“Gone! gone! the way of all 
money, madam—as you know pretty 
well !—I— I must have L.300 by to- 

‘morrow——” 

“ Three hundred pounds, Henry !” 
exclaimed his mother, angrily. 

“ Yes, ma’am! Sir Charles won’t 
be put off any longer, he says, Has 


‘{Tuiy, 
my—my—word—‘ good as my bond’ 
—as the old governor says!—Mo- 
ther,” he continued in a louder tone, 
flinging his hat violently on the 
floor—* I must and wii. have mo- 
ney !” 

“ Henry—it’s disgraceful — infa- 
mous—most infamous!” exclaimed 
Miss Dudleigh, with a shocked air ; 
and raising her handkerchief to her 
eyes, she rose from the sofa, and 
walked hurriedly to the opposite end 
of the room, and sat down in tears. 
Poor girl! what a mother! what a 
brother!—the young man took the 
place she had occupied by her mo- 
ther’s side, and ina wheedling coax- 
ing way, threw his arm round Mrs 
Dudleigh, hiccuping — “ mother— 
give me a cheque! do, please !—’tis 
the last time I'll ask you—for a 
twelvemonth to come !—and I owe 
L.500 that must be paid in a day or 
two!” 

“ How canI, Harry ?—dear Harry 
—don’t be unreasonable! recollect 
I’m a Kind mother to you,” kissing 
him, “ and don’t distress me, for I 
owe three or four times as much 
myself, and cannot pay it.” 

“ Eh! —eh!—cannot pay it?— 
stuff, ma’am !—why—is the bank run 
dry ?”—he continued, with an appre- 
hensive stare. 

“ Yes, love—long ago!”—replied 
his mother, with a sigh. 

“ Whoo—whoo !”—he exclaimed; 
and rising, he walked, or rather stag- 
gered a few steps to and fro, as if at- 
tempting to collect his faculties—and 
think !— 

“ Ah—ha, ha!—eureka, ma’am!” 
he exclaimed suddenly after a pause, 
snapping his fingers—“I’ve got it— 
I have!—the pLare, mother,—the 
plate !—hem! raising the wind—you 
understand me !” 

“ Oh! shocking, shocking!”—sob- 
bed Miss Dudleigh, hurrying towards 
them, wringing her hands bitterly— 
“oh mother! oh Henry, Henry! 
would you ruin my poor father, and 
break his heart ?” 

“ Ah, the plate, mother !—the 
late !”—he continued, addressing 
1is mother—then turning to his sis- 

ter— away, you little puss—puss! 
—what do you understand about 
business, eh ?’—and he attempted to 
kiss her—but she thrust him away 
with indignation and horror in her 
gestures, 
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“Come, mother !—will it do!—a 
lucky thought! the plate!—Mr—— 
is a rare hand at this kind of thing! 
—a thousand or two would set you 
and me to rights in a twinkling!— 
come, what say you ?”” 

“Impossible, Harry!” — replied 
his mother, turning pale,—“’tis quite 
—’tis—’tis—out of the question !” 

“Pho! no such thing !—It must be 
done!— why cannot it, ma’am?” 
enquired the young man earnestly. 

“ Why, because—if you must know, 
sirrah! — because it is ALREADY 

awned !”—replied his mother, in a 
oud voice, shaking her hand at him 
with passion. Their attention was 
attracted at that moment towards the 
door, which had been standing a-jar 
—for there was the sound of some 
one suddenly fallen down. After an 
instant’s pause, they all three walked 
to the door, and stood gazing horror- 
struck at the prostrate figure of Mr 
Dup.eiéu ! 

He had been standing unperceived 
in the door-way—having entered the 
house only a moment or two after 
his son—during the whole of the dis- 
graceful scene just described, almost 
petrified with grief, amazement, and 
horror—till he could bear it no long- 
er, and fell down in an apoplectic fit. 
He had but that evening returned 
from abroad, exhausted with physi- 
cal fatigue, and dispirited in mind— 
for while abroad, he had made a most 
disastrous move in the foreign funds, 
by which he lost upwards of sixty 
or seventy thousand pounds; and 
his negotiation scheme also turned 
out very unfortunately, and left him 
minus nearly as much more.—He 
had hurried home, half dead with 
vexation and anxiety, to make instant 
arrangements for meeting the most 
pressing of his pecuniary engage- 
ments in England, appréhensive, 
from the gloomy tenor of his agent’s 
letters to him while abroad, that his 
affairs were falling into confusion. 
Oh! what a heart-breaking scene 
had he to encounter—instead of the 
comforts and welcome of home! 

This incident brought me again 
into contact with this devoted family ; 
for I was summoned by the distract- 
ed daughter to her father’s bedside, 
which I found surrounded by his wife 
and children. The shock of his pre- 
sence had completely sobered both 
mother and son, who hung horror- 
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stricken over him, on each side of 
the bed, endeavouring in vain to re~ 
call him to sensibility. I had scarce 
entered the room, before Mrs Dud- 
leigh was carried away swooning 
in the arms of a servant. Mr Dud- 
leigh was in a fit of apoplexy. He 
lay in a state of profound stupor, 
breathing stentoriously—more like 
snorting. I had him raised into near- 
ly an upright position, and immedi- 
ately bled him largely from the jugu- 
lar vein. While the blood was flow- 
ing, my attention was arrested by the 
appearance of young Dudleigh ; who 
was kneeling down by the bedside, 
his hands clasped convulsively to- 
gether, and his swollen blood-shot 
eyes fixed on his father. “ Father! 
father! father!” were the only words 
he uttered, and these fell quivering 
from his lips unconsciously.—Miss 
Dudleigh, who had stood leaning 
against the bedpost in stupified si- 
lence, and pale as a statue, was at 
length too faint to continue any long- 
er in an upright posture, and was led 
out of the room. 

Here was misery! Here was re- 
morse ! 

I continued with my patient more 
than an hour, and was gratified at find- 
ing that there was every appearance 
of the attack proving a mild and 
manageable one. I prescribed suit- 
able remedies, and left,—enjoining 
young Dudleigh not to quit his father 
for a moment, but to wateh every 
breath he drew. He hardly seem- 
ed to hear me, and gazed in my 
face vacantly while I addressed him. 
I shook him gently, and repeated my 
injunctions ; but all he could reply 
was—* Oh—doctor—we have killed 
him !” 

Before leaving the house, Irepaired 
to the chamber where Mrs Dudleigh 
lay, just recovering from strong hys- 
terics. I was filled withastonishment, 
on reflecting upon the whole scene of 
that evening; and, in particular, on 
the appearance and remorseful ex- 
pressions of young Dudleigh. What 
could have happened ?—A day or 
two afterwards, Miss Dudleigh, with 
shame and reluctance, communica- 
ted tome the chief facts above d! 
Her own health and spirits Were 
manifestly suffering from the’ dis- 


tressing scenes she had to en | 
She told me, with energy, that sh® ~age) 
could sink into the earth, on reflects ~ 
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ing that she was the daughter of such 
a mother, the sister of such a brother! 

[The Diary passes hastily over a 
fortnight,— saying merely that Mr 
Dudleigh recovered more rapidly 
than could have been expected—and 
proceeds—] 

Monday, June, 18—. While I was 
sitting beside poor Mr Dudleigh, this 
afternoon, feeling his pulse, and put- 
ting questions to him, which he was 
able to answer with tolerable dis- 
. finctness, Miss Dudleigh came and 
whispered that her mother, who, 
though she had seen her husband 
frequently, had not spoken to him, 
or been recognised by him sirce his 
illness—was anxious then to come 
in, as she heard that he was perfect- 
ly sensible. I asked him if he had 
any objection to see her ; and he re- 
plied, with a sigh,—* No. Let her 
come in, and see what she has brought 
me to!” In a few minutes’ time 
she was in the room. I observed 
Mr Dudleigh’s eyes directed anxious- 
ly to the door before she entered ; 
and the instant he saw her pallid 
features, and the languid exhausted 
air with which she advanced towards 
- the bed, he lifted up his shaking 
hands, and beckoned towards her. 
His eyes filled with tears, to over- 
flowing—and he attempted to speak 
—but in vain, She tottered to his 
side, and fell down on her knees ; 
while he clasped her hands in his, 
kissed her affectionately, and both 
of them wept like children ; as did 
young Dudleigh and his sister. That 
was the hour of full forgiveness and 
reconciliation ! It was indeed a 
touching scene. There lay the deep- 
ly injured father and husband, his 
grey hair grown long, during his ab- 
sence on the continent, and his ill- 
ness, combed back from his temples ; 
his pale and fallen features exhibit- 
ing deep traces of the anguish he 
had borne. He gave one hand to 
his son and daughter, while the 
other continued grasped by Mrs 
Dudleigh. 

“ Oh, dear, dear husband !—Can 
you forgive us, who have so nearl 
broken your heart ?”—she sobbed, 
kissig his forehead. He strove to 
reply, but burst into tears ut 
ing able to utter a word. l 
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draw—and left the room with her. 
She had scarcely descended the 
staircase, when she suddenly seized 
my arm, stared me full in the face, 
and burst into a fit of loud and wild 
laughter. I carried her into the first 
room I could find, and gave her all 
the assistance in my power. It was 
long, however, before she recovered. 
She continually exclaimed —“ Oh, 
what a wretch I’ve been! What a 
vile wretch I’ve been !—and-he so 
kind and forgiving, too !” 

As soon as Mr Dudleigh was suf- 
ficiently recovered to leave his bed- 
room—contrary to my vehemently 
expressed opinion—he entered at 
once on the active management of 
his affairs. It is easy to conceive how 
business of such an extensive and 
complicated character as his, must 
have suffered from so long an inter- 
mission of his personal superintend- 
ence—especially at such a critical 
conjuncture. Though his head-clerk 
was an able and faithful man, he was 
not at all equal to the overwhelmin 
task which devolved upon him; ~ 
when Mr Dudleigh, the first day of 
hiscoming down stairs, sent for him, 
in order to learn the general aspect 
of his affairs, he wrung his hands des- 
pairingly, to find the lamentable con- 
fusion into which they had fallen, 
The first step to be taken, was the 
discovery of funds wherewith to 
meet some heavy demands which 
had been for some time clamorously 
asserted. What, however, was to be 
done? His unfortunate speculations 
in the foreign funds had made sad 
havoc of his floating capital, and fur- 
ther fluctuations in the English funds 
during his illness had added to his 
losses. As far as ready money went, 
therefore, he was comparatively pen- 
niless. All his resources were so 
locked up, as to be promptly available 
only at ruinous sacrifices ; and yet he 
must procure many thousands within 
a few days—or he trembled to con- 
template the consequences. 

“ Call in the money I advanced on 
mortgage of my Lord ——’s pro- 
perty,” said he. 

* We shall lose a third, sir, of what 
we advanced, if we do,” replied the 
clerk. 

“ Can’t help it, sir—must have 
money—and that instantly—call it 
in, sir.” The clerk, with a sigh, en- 
tered his orders accordingly. 
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“ Ah—let me see. - Sell all my 
shares in ——.” 

“ Allow me to suggest, sir, that if 
you will but wait two months—or 
even six weeks longer, they will be 
worth twenty times what you gave 
for them; whereas if you part with 
them at present, it must be ata heavy 
discount.” 

“ Must have money, sir !—must! 
—write i¢ down too,” replied Mr 
Dudleigh, sternly. In this manner 
he “ticketed out his property for 
ruin,” as his clerk said—throughout 
the interview. His demeanour and 
spirit were altogether changed ; the 
first was become ‘stern and impera- 
tive, the latter rash and inconsiderate 
to a degree which none would credit 
who had known his former mode of 
conducting business. All the pru- 
dence and energy which had secured 
him such splendid results, seemed 
now lost, irrecoverably lost. Whether 
or not this change was to be account- 
ed for by mental imbecility conse- 
quent on his recent apoplectic seizure 
—or the disgust he felt at toiling in 
the accumulation of wealth which 
had been and might yet be so profli- 
Bately squandered, I know not; but 

is conduct now consisted of alter- 
nations between the extremes of 
rashness and timorous indecision. 
He would waver and hesitate about 
the outlay of hundreds, when every 
one else—even those most proverb- 
ially prudent and sober, would ven- 
ture their thousands with an almost 
absolute certainty of tenfold profits ; 
—and again would fling away thou- 
sands into the very oe jaws of 
villainy. He would not tolerate re- 
monstrance or expostulation; and 
when any one ventured to hint sur- 

rise or dissatisfaction at the conduct 

e was pursuing, he would say tartly 
“ that he had reasons of his own for 
what he was doing.” His brother 
merchants were for a length of time 
puzzled to account for his conduct. 
At first they gave him credit for 
playing some deep and desperate 

ame, and trembled at his hardihood; 

ut after waiting a while, and per- 
ceiving no 

—— wondrous issue 

Leap down their gaping throats, to recom~ 


pense 
Long hours of patient hope”——— 
they came to the conclusion, that as 
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he had been latterly unfortunate, and 
was growing old, and indisposed to 
prolong the doubtful cares of money- 
making—he had determined to draw 
his affairs into as narrow a compass 
as possible, with a view to withdraw- 
ing altogether from active life, on a 
handsome independence. Every one | 
commended his prudence in so act- 
ing—in “ letting well alone.” “Easy 
come, easy go,” is an old saw, but 
signally characteristic of rapidly ac- 
quired commercial fortunes ; and by 
these, and similar. prudential consi- 
derations, did they consider Mr Dud- 
leigh to be actuated. This latter sup- 
osition was strengthened by observ- 
ing the other parts of hisconduct. His 
domestic arrangements indicated a 
spirit of rigorous retrenchment. His 
house near Richmond was adver- 
tised for sale, and bought “ out and 
out” by a man who had grown rich 
in Mr Dudleigh’s service. Mrs Dud- 
leigh gave, received, and accepted 
fewer and fewer invitations; was less 
seenat public places; and drove only 
one plain chariot. Young Dudleigh’s 
allowance at Oxford was curtailed, 
and narrowed down to L.300 a-year ; 
and he was forbidden to go abroad, 
that he might stay at home to prepare 
for—orders! There was nothin 
questionable, or alarming in all this, 
even to the most forward quidnuncs 
of the city. The world that had bla- 
zoned and lauded his—or rather his 


Jamily’s extravagance, now com- 


mended his judicious economy. As 
for himself personally, he had re- 
sumed his pristine clock-work punc- 
tuality of movements ; and the only 
difference to be perceived in his be- 
haviour, was an air of unceasin 

thoughtfulness and reserve. This 
was accounted for, by the rumoured 
unhappiness he endured in his fa- 
mily—for which Mrs Dudleigh was 
given ample credit. And then his 
favourite—his idolized child—Miss 
Dudleigh—was exhibiting alarming 
symptoms of il] health. She was no- 
toriously neglected by her young and 
noble suitor, who continued abroad 
much longer than the period he had 
himself fixed on. She was of too deli- 
cate and sensitive a character, epee 
with indifference the impertinemé and 
cruel speculations which this occa- 
sioned in “society.” When | looked 
at her—her beauty, her amiablé-and 
—— manners—her high ac 
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that “ times were altered!” Stillhe 
had a corps de reserve in his favour- 
ite investiture—mortgages: a species 
of security in which he had long had 
locked up some forty or fifty thou- 


complishments—and, in many con- 
versations, perceived the superior 
feelings of her soul—it was with 
difficulty I brought myself to believe 
that she was the offspring of such a 
miserably inferior woman as her 
mother! To return, however, to Mr 
Dudleigh. He who has once expe- 
rienced an attack of apoplexy, ought 
never to be entirely from under me- 
dical surveillance. | was in the habit 
of calling upon him once or twice a- 
week to ascertain how he was going 
on. I observed a great change in 
him. Though never distinguished by 
high animal spirits, he seemed now 
under the influence of a permanent 
and increasing melancholy. When I 
would put to him some such matter- 
of-fact question as—“ How goes the 
world with you now, Mr Dudleigh?” 
he would reply with an air of lassi- 
tude—* Oh—as it ought! as it 
ought!” He ceased to speak of his 
mercantile transactions with spirit or 
energy ; and it was only by a visible 
= that he dragged himself into 

e city. 

When a man is once on the inclined 


plane of life—once fairly “going down 


hill,” one push will do as much as 
fifty ; and such an one poor Mr Dud- 
leigh was not long in receiving. Ru- 
mours were already flying about, that 
his credit had no more substantial 
support than paper props; in other 
words, that he was obliged to resort 
to accommodation-bills to meet his 
engagements. When once such re- 
ports are current and accredited, I 
need hardly say that it is “all up” with 
aman, inthe city. And ought it not 
to be so? I observed, a little while 
ago, that Mr Dudleigh, since his ill- 
ness, conducted his affairs very dif- 
ferently from what he had formerly. 
He would freight his vessels with 
unmarketable cargoes—in spite of all 
the representations of his servants 
and friends; and when his advices 
confirmed the truth of their surmises, 
he would order the goods to be sold 
off—frequently at a fifth or eighth 
of their value. These, and many 
similar freaks, becoming generally 
known, soon alienated from him the 
confidence even of his oldest con- 
nexions ; credit was given him re- 
Juctantly, and then only to a small 
extent—and sometimes even point 
blank refused! He bore all this with 
apparent calmness, observing simply 
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sand pounds. Anxious to assign a 
a for L.15,000, he had at last 
succeeded in finding an assignee on 
advantageous terms, whose solicitor, 
after carefully inspecting the deed, 
pronounced it so much waste paper, 
owing to some great technical flaw, 
or informality, which vitiated the 
whole! Poor Mr Dudleigh hurried 
with consternation to his attorney ; 
who, after a long shew of incredulity, 
at last acknowledged the existence 
of the defect! Under his advice, Mr 
Dudleigh instantly wrote to the par- 
ty whose property was mortgaged, 
frankly informing him of the circum- 
stances, and appealing to his “ ho- 
nour and good feeling.” He ~—_ 
as well have appealed to the winds! 
for he received a reply from the 
mortgager’s attorney, stating simply, 
that “ his client was prepared to 
stand or fall by the deed, and so, of 
course, must the mortgager!” What 
was Mr Dudleigh’s further dismay at 
finding, on further examination, that 
every mortgage transaction, except 
one for L.1500, which had been in- 
trusted to the management of the 
same attorney, was equally, or even 
more invalid than the one above 
mentioned !—Two of the heaviest 
proved to be worthless, as second 
mortgages of the same property, and 
all the remainder were invalid, on 
account of divers defects and infor- 
malities. It turned out that Mr Dud- 
leigh had been in the hands of a 
swindler, who had intentionally com- 
mitted the draft error, and colluded 
with his principal, to outwit bis un- 
suspecting client Mr Dudleigh, in the 
matter of the double mortgages! Mr 
Dudleigh instantly commenced ac- 
tions against the first mortgager, to 
recover the money he had advanced 
in spite of the flaw in the mortgage- 
deed, andagainst the attorney through 
whose villainy he had suffered so se- 
verely. In the former, which of 
course decided the fate of the re- 
maining mortgages similarly situated 
—he failed; in the latter, he suc- 
ceeded—as far as the bare gaining of 
a verdict could be so considered; 
but the attorney, exasperated at be- 
ing brought before the court and ex 
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posed by his client, defended the ac- 
tion in such a manner as did himself 
no good, at the same time that it 
nearly ruined the poor plaintiff; for 
he raked up every circumstance that 
had come to his knowledge profes- 
sionally, during the course of several 
years’ confidential connexion with 
Mr Dudleigh—and which could pos- 
sibly be tortured into a disreputable 
shape; and gave his foul brief into 
the hands of an ambitious young 
counsel, who, faithful to his instruc- 
tions, and eager to make the most of 
so rich an opportunity of vituperative 
declamation, contrived so to black- 
en poor Mr Dudleigh’s character, by 
cunning, cruel innuendoes, asserting 
nothing, but suggesting every thing 
vile and atrocious—that poor Mr 
Dudleigh, who was in court at the 
time, began to think himself, in spite 
of himself, one of the most execrable 
scoundrelsinexistence—and hurried 
home in a paroxysm of rage, agony, 
and despair, which, but for my being 
opportunely sent for by Mrs Dud- 
leigh, and bleeding him at once, must 
in all probability have induced a se- 
cond and fatal apoplectic seizure. 
His energies, for weeks afterwards, 
lay in a state of complete stagnation ; 
and I found he was sinking into the 
condition of an irrecoverable hypo- 
chondriac. Every thing, from that 
time, went wrong with him. He 
made no provision for the payment 
of his regular debts; creditors pre- 
cipitated their claims from all quar- 
ters ; and he had no resources to fall 
back upon at a moment’s exigency. 
Some of the more forbearing of his 
creditors kindly consented to give 
him time, but the small fry pestered 
him to distraction ; and at last one of 
the latter class, a rude, hard-hearted 
fellow, cousin to the attorney whom 
Mr Dudleigh had recently prosecu- 
ted, on receiving the requisite “ de- 
nial,” instantly went and struck the 
docket against his unfortunate debt- 
or, and Mr Dudleigh—the celebrated 
Mr Dudleigh— became a— Banx- 
rupT ! 

For some hours after he had re~- 
ceived an official notification of the 
event, he seemed completely stun- 
ned. He did not utter a syllable 
when first informed of it; but his 
face assumed a ghastly paleness. He 
walked to and. fro about the room— 
now pausing—then hurrying on— 
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then pausing again, striking his hands 
on his forehead, and exclaiming with 
an abstracted and incredulous air— 
“ A bankrupt! a bankrupt! Henry 
Dudleigh a bankrupt? What are they 
saying on ’Change!”’—In subse- 
quently describing to me his feelings 
at this period, he said he felt as 
though he had “ fallen into his grave 
for an hour or two, and come out 
again cold and stupified.” 


While he was in this state of mind,. 


his daughter entered the room, wan 
and trembling with agitation. 

“My dear little love, what’s wrong? 
What’s wrong, eh ? What has dashed 
you, my sweet flower, eh ?”’ said he, 
folding her in his arms, and hugging 
her to his breast. He led her to a 
seat, and placed her on his knee. He 
passed his hand over her pale fore- 
head. “ What have you been about 
to-day, Agnes? You’ve forgotten to 
dress your hair to-day,” taking her 
raven tresses in his fingers; “ Come, 
these must be curled! They are all 
damp, love! What makes you cry ?” 

‘* My dear, dear, dear darling fa- 
ther !” sobbed the agonized gir], al- 
most choked with her emotions— 
clasping her arms convulsively round 
his neck, “ I love you dearer—a 
thousand times—than I[ ever loved 
you in my life!” 

“ My sweet love!” he exclaimed, 
bursting into tears. Neither of them 
spoke for several minutes. 

“ You are young, Agnes, and may 
be happy—but, as for me, lam an 
old tree, whose roots are rotten! The 
blasts have beaten me down, my dar- 
ling!” She clung closer to him, but 
spoke not. “ Agnes, will you stay 
with me, now that [m made a—a 
beggar? Will you? I can dove you 


yet—but that’s all !” said he, staring: 


vacantly at her. After a pause, he 
suddenly released her from his knee, 
rose from his seat, and walked hur- 
riedly about the room. 

“ Agnes, love! Why, is it true—is 
it really TRUE that I’m made a bank- 
rupt of, after all? And is it come to 
that?” He resumed his seat, covered 
his face with his hands, and wept like 
achild. “’Tis for you, my darling 
—for my family—my children, that 
I grieve ! What is to become of you?” 
Again he paused." “ Well! it cannot 
be he]ped—it is more my misfortune 
than my fault! God knows, I’ve tried 
to pay my way as I went on—and— 
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and—no, no! it doesn’t follow that 
every man is a villain that’s a bank- 
rupt !” 

“ No, no, no, father!” replied his 
daughter, again flinging her arms 
round his neck, and kissing him with 

assionate fondness, “ Your honour 
is untouched—it is” — 

“ Aye, love—but to make the world 
think so— There’s the rub ! What has 
been said on ’Change to-day, Agnes ? 
That's what hurts me to my soul!” 

* * “ Come, father, be calm! 
We shall yet be happy and quiet, 
after this little breeze has blown 
over! Oh yes, yes, father! We will 
remove to a nice little comfortable 
house, and live among ourselves !” 

“ But, Agnes, can you do all this ? 
Can pou make up your mind to live 
in a lower rank—to—to—to be, in a 
manner, your own servant ?” 

“ Yes, God knows, I can! Father, 
I'd rather be your servant girl, than 
wife of the king!” replied the poor 
girl, with enthusiasm, 

“ Oh, my daughter !—Come, come 
let us go into the next room, and 
do you play me my old favourite— 
* O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi me. 
You'll feel it, Agnes!” He led her 
into the adjoining room, and set her 
down at the instrument, and stood 
by her side. 

“ We must not part with this piano, 
my love,—must we?” said he, put- 
ting his arms round her neck, “ we’ll 
try and have it saved from the wreck 
of our furniture!” She commenced 
playing the tune he had requested, 
and went through it. 

“ Sing, love—sing!” said her fa- 
ther. “ [ love the words as much as 
the music! Would you cheat me, 
you little rogue ?” She made him no 
reply, but went on playing, very 
irregularly however. 

“ Come! you must sing, ” <3" 

“T can’t!” she murmured. “ My 
heart is breaking! My—my—bro—” 
and fell fainting into the arms of her 
father. He rung instantly for assist- 
ance. In carrying her from the music 
stool to the sofa, an open letter drop- 

ed from her bosom. Mr Dudleigh 

astily picked it up, and saw that the 
direction was in the handwriting of 
his son, and bore the “ Wapping” 
post-mark. The stunning contents 
were as follow :—*“ My dear, dear, 
dear Agnes, farewell! it may be 
for ever! I fly from my country! 
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While you are reading this note, [ 
am on my way to America. Do not 
call me cruel, my sweet sister, for 
my heart is broken! broken! Yes- 
terday, near Oxford, I fought with a 
man who dared to insult me about 
our family troubles. I am afraid— 
God forgive me—that I have killed 
him! Agnes, Agnes, the blood-hounds 
are after me! Even were they not, 
I could not bear to look on my poor 
father, whom I have helped to ruin, 
under the encouragement of ong 
who might have bred me better! I 
cannot stay in England, for I have 
lost my station in society; I owe 
thousands I can never repay; be- 
sides—Agnes, Agnes! the blood- 
hounds are after me! I scarce know 
what I am saying! Break all this to 
my father—my wretched father—as 
— as youcan. Do notlet him 

now of it for a fortnight, at least. 
May God be your friend, my dear 
Agnes! Pray for me! pray for me, 
my darling Agnes, yes, for me, your 
wretched, guilty, heart-broken bro- 
ther. H. D.” 

“ Ah! he might have done worse! 
he might have done worse,” exclaim- 
ed the stupified father. “ Well, I 
must think about it!” and he calmly 
folded up the letter, to put it into 
his pocketbook, when his daughter’s 
eye caught sight of it, for she had re- 
covered from her swoon while he 
was reading it; and with a faint 
shriek, and a frantic effort to snatch 
it from him, she fel! back, and swoon- 
ed again. Even all this did not rouse 
Mr Dudleigh. He sat still, gazing 
on his daughter with a vacant stare, 
and did not make the slightest effort 
to assist her recovery. I was sum- 
moned in to attend her, for she was 
so ill, that they carried her up to 
bed. 

Poor girl, poor Agnes Dudleigh ! 
already had consumprTion marked 
her for his own! The reader may 
possibly recollect, that in a previous 
part of this narrative, Miss Dudleigh 
was represented to be affianced to a 
young nobleman. I need hardly, I 
suppose, inform him that the “ affair” 
was “ all off,” as soon as ever Lord 
—— heard of her fallen fortunes, 
To do him justice, he behaved in the 
business with perfect politeness and 
condescension; wrote to her from 
Italy, carefully returning her all her 
letters; spoke of her admirable qua- 
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lities, in the handsomest strain ; and, 
in choice and feeling language, re- 
gretted the altered state of his affec- 
tions, and that the “ fates had ordain- 
ed their separation.” A few months 
afterwards, the estranged couple met 
casually in Hyde Park, and Lord 
—— passed Miss Dudleigh with a 
strange stare of irrecognition, that 
showed the advances he had made 
in the command of manner! She had 
been really attached to him, for he 
was a young man of handsome ap- 
pearance, and elegant, winning man- 
ners. The only things he wanted 
were a head and a heart! This cir- 
cumstance, added to the perpetual 
harassment of domestic sorrows, had 
completely undermined her delicate 
constitution; and her brother’s con- 
duct prostrated the few remaining 
energies that were left her. 

But Mrs Dudleigh has latterly slip- 
ed from our observation. I have 
ittle more to say about her. Aware 

that her own infamous conduct had 
conduced to her husband’s ruin, she 
had resigned herself to the incessant 
lashings of remorse, and was wast- 
ing away daily. Her excesses had 
— before sapped her constitution ; 
and she was now little else than a 
walking skeleton. She sate moping 
in her bedroom for hours —_— 
taking little or no notice of what 
happened about her, and manifesting 
no interest in life. When, however, 
she heard of her son’s fate—the only 
person on earth she really loved— 
the intelligence smote her finally 
down. She never recovered from 
the stroke. The only words she 
uttered, after hearing of his depart- 
ure for America, were “ wretched 
woman! guilty mother! I have done 
it all!’ The serious illness of her 
poor daughter affected her scarce at 
all. She would sit at her bedside, 
and pay her every attention in her 
power, but it was rather in the spirit 
and manner of a hired nurse than a 
mother. 

To return, however, to the “ chief 
mourner”—Mr Dudleigh. The attor- 
ney, whom he had sued for his vil- 
lainy in the mortgage transactions, 
contrived to get appointed solicitor 
to the commission of bankruptcy 
sued out against Mr Dudleigh; and 


he enhanced the bitterness and agony 
gs 


incident to the judicial procee 
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he was employed to conduct, by the 
cruelty and insolence of his demea- 
nour. He would notallow the slight- 
est indulgence to the poor bankrupt, 
whom he was selling out of house 
and home; but remorselessly seized 
on every atom of goods and furni- 
ture the law allowed him, and put 
the heart-broken helpless family to 
all the inconvenience his malice 
could suggest. His conduct was, 
pwn wey mean, tyrannical—even 
diabolical, in its contemptuous dis- 
regard of the best feelings of human 
nature. Mr Dudleigh’s energies were 
too much exhausted to admit of re- 
monstrance or resistance. The only 
evidence he gave of smarting under 
the man’s insolence, was, after en- 
during an outrageous violation of his 
domestic privacy—a cruel interfe- 
rence with the few conveniences of 
his dying daughter, and sick wife— 
when he suddenly touched the at- 


torney’s arm, and in a low broken | 


tone of voice, said, “ Mr——,lam a 
poor heart-broken man, and have no 
one to avenge me, or you would not 
dare to do this’”—and he turned 
away in tears !—The house and fur- 
niture in Square, with every 
other item of property that was avail- 
able, being disposed of, on wind- 
ing up the affairs, it proved that the 
creditors could obtain a dividend of 
about fifteen shillings in the pound, 
So convinced were they of the un- 
impeached—the unimpeachable in- 
tegrity of the poor bankrupt, that 
they not only spontaneously released 
him from all future claims, but en- 
tered into a subscription amountin 
to L.2000, which they put into his 
hands, for the purpose of enablin 
him to recommence housekeeping, 
on a small scale—and obtain some 
permanent means of livelihood. Un- 
der their advice-—or rather direc- 
tion, for he was passive as an in- 
fant—he removed to a small house in 
Chelsea, and commenced business 
as a coal-merchant, or agent for the 
sale of coals, in a small and poor way, 
it may be supposed. His new house 
was very small, but neat, convenient, 
and situated in a quiet and credit- 
able street. Yes, in a little one- 
storied house, with about eight 
square feet of garden-frontage, re- 
sided the once wealthy and cele< 
brated Mr Dudleigh! 
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The very first morning after Mrs 
Dudleigh had been removed to her 
new quarters, she was found dead in 
her bed : for the fatigues of changing 
her residence, added to the remorse 
and chagrin which had so long prey- 
ed upon her mind, had extinguished 
the last spark of her vital energies. 
When I saw her, which was not till 
the evening of the second day after 
her decease, she was lying in her 
coffin; and I shall not soon forget 
the train of instructive reflections 
elicited by the spectacle. Poor crea- 
ture—her features looked indeed 
baggard and grief-worn !—Mr Dud- 
leigh wept over her remains like a 
child, and kissed the cold lips and 
hands, with the liveliest transports 
of regret. At length came the day 
of the funeral, as plain and unpre- 
tending an one as could be. At the 

ressing solicitations of Mr Dud- 
eigh, | attended her remains to the 
grave. It was an affecting thought, 
that the daughter was left dying in 
the house from which her mother 
was carried out to burial! Mr Dud- 
leigh went through the whole of the 
melancholy ceremony with a calm- 
ness—and even cheerfulness—which 
surprised me. He did not betray any 
emotion when leaving the ground; 
except turning to look into the grave, 
and exclaiming rather faintly —* Well 
—here we leave you, poor wife !” 
On our return home, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, he begged 
to be left alone for a few minutes, 
with pen, ink, and paper, as he had 
some important letters to write—and 
requested me to wait for him, in 
Miss Dudleigh’s room, where he 
would rejoin me, and accompany 
me part of my way up to town. I 
repaired, therefore, to Miss Dud- 
leigh’s chamber. She was sitting 
up, and dressed in mourning. The 
marble paleness of her even then 
beautiful features, was greatly en- 
hanced by contrast with the deep 
black drapery she wore. She re- 
minded me of the snowdrop she had 
an hour or two before laid on the pall 
of her mother’s coffin! Her beauty 


was fast withering away under the 
blighting influence of sorrow and dis- 
ease! She reclined in an easy-chair, 
her head leaning on her smail snowy 
hand, the taper fingers of which were 
half-concealed beneath her dark clus- 
tering, uncurled tresses— 
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“ Like a white rose, glistening -’mid 
evening gluom.” 

“ How did he bear it?” she whis- 
pered, with a profound sigh, as soon 
as I had taken my place beside her. 
I told her that he had gone through 
the whole with more calmness and 
fortitude than could have been ex- 
pected. “ Ah!—’Tis unnatural! He’s 
rown strangely altered within these 
ast few days, Doctor! He never 
seems to fee/any thing! His troubles 
have stunned his heart, I’m afraid! 
—Don't you think he /ooks altered?” 

“ Yes, my love, he is thinner, cer- 
tainly—” 

“ Ah—his hair is white!—He is 
old—he won’t be long behind us !” 

“ T hope that now he is freed from 
the cares and distractions of busi- 
ness—” 

“ Doctor, is the grave deep enough 
for THREE ?” enquired the poor girl, 
abruptly,—as if she had not heard 
me speaking. “ Our family has been 
strangely desolated, Doctor—has not 
it >—My mother gone ; the daughter 
on her deathbed; the father wretch- 
ed, and ruined ; the son—flown from 
his country—perhaps dead, or dy- 
ing !—But it has all been our own 
fault~” 

“ You have nothing to accuse your- 
self of, Miss Dudleigh,” said I. She 
shook her head, and burst into tears. 
This was the melancholy vein of 
our conversation, when Mr Dudleigh 
made his appearance, in his black 

loves, and crape-covered hat, hold- 
ing two letters in his hand. 

“ Come, Doctor,” said he, rather 
briskly —“ you’ ve a long walk before 
you !—I’ll accompany you part of 
the way, as I have some letters to 
put into the post.” 

“ Oh, don’t trouble yourself about 
that, Mr Dudleigh !—7’W put them 
into the post, as I go by.” 

“No,no—thank you—thank you” — 
he interrupted me, with rather an em- 
barrassed air, I thought—“ I’ve seve- 
ral other little matters to do—and 
we had better be starting.” I rose, 
and took my leave of Miss Dudleigh. 
Her father put his arms round her 
neck, and kissed her very fondly. 
“Keep up your spirits, Agnes!— 
and see and get into bed as soon as 
possible—for you are quite exhaust- 
ed !”—He walked towards the door. 
“Oh, bless your little heart, my love!” 
—said he, suddenly returning to her, 
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and kissing her more fondly, if pos- 
sible, than before. “ We shall not 
be apart long, I dare say !” 

We set off On our walk towards 
town; and Mr Dudleigh conversed 
with great calmness, speaking of his 
affairs, even in an encouraging tone. 
At length we separated. “ Remem- 
ber me kindly to Mrs ——,” said he, 
mentioning my wife’s name, and 
shaking me warmly by the hand. 

The next morning, as I sate at 
breakfast, making out my daily list, 
my wife, who had one of the morn- 
ing papers in her hand, suddenly let 
it fall, and looking palely at me, ex- 
claimed—“ Eh, surely—surely, my 
dear, this can never be—Mr Dud- 
leigh !”—I enquired what she meant, 
—and she pointed out the following 

aragraph :— 
rr pa all Suicipe.— Yesterday 
evening, an elderly gentleman, dress- 
ed in deep mourning, was observed 
walking for some time near the water 
side, a little above Chelsea-Reach, 
and presently stepped on board one 
of the barges, and threw himself 
from the outer one into the river. 
Most providentially this latter move- 
ment was seen by a boatman who 
was rowing past, and who succeed- 
ed, after some minutes, in seizing 
hold of the unfortunate person, and 
lifting him into the boat—but not 
till the vital spark seemed extinct. 
He was immediately carried to the 
public-house by the water-side, 
where prompt and judicious means 
were made use of—and with suc- 
cess. He is now lying at the 
——— public-house,—but as there 
were no papers or cards about him, 
his name is at present unknown. The 
unfortunate gentleman is of middling 
stature, rather full make—of advan- 
ced years—his hair very grey,—and 
he wears a mourning ring on his left 
hand.” 

I rung the bell, ordered a coach, 
drew on my boots, and put on my 
walking-dress; and in a little more 
than three or four minutes was hurry- 
ing on my way to the house men- 
tioned in the newspaper. A two- 

enny post-man had the knocker in 
his hand at the moment of my open- 
ing the door, and put into my handa 
— letter, which I tore open as I 

rove along. Good God! it was from 
—Mr Dudleigh. It afforded unequi- 
vocal evidence of the insanity which 
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had led him to attempt his life. It 
was written in a most extravagant 
and incongruous strain, and acquaint- 
ed me with the writer’s intention to 
“bid farewell to his troubles that 


evening.” It ended with informing 
me, that I was left a legacy in his 
will for L.5000—and hoping, that 
when his poor daughter died, “I 
would see her magnificently buried.” 
By the time I had arrived at the 
house where he lay, I was almost 
fainting with agitation: and I was 
compelled to wait some minutes be- 
low, before I could sufficiently re- 
cover my self-possession. On enter- 
ing the bedroom where he lay, I 
found him undressed, and fastasleep. 
There was no appearance whatever 
of discomposure in the features. 
His hands’ were clasped closely to- 
gether—and in that position he had 
continued for several hours. The 
medical man who had been sum- 
moned in over-night, sate at his bed- 
side, and informed me that his pa- 
tient was going on as well as could 
be expected. The treatment he had 
adopted, had been very judicious 
and successful; and I had no doubt, 
that when next Mr Dudleigh awoke, 
he would feel little if any the worse 
for what he had suffered. All my 
thoughts were now directed to Miss 
Dudleigh; for I felt sure that if the 
intelligence had found its way to her, 
it must have destroyed her. I ran 
every inch of the distance between 
the two houses, and knocked gently 
at the door with my knuckles, that I 
might not disturb Miss Dudleigh. 
The servant girl, seeing my discom- 
posed appearance, would have creat- 
ed a disturbance, by shrieking, or 
making some other noise, had I not 

laced my fingers on her mouth, and 
in a whisper, asked how her mistress 
was? “ Master went home with you, 
sir, did not he ?’—she enquired with 
an alarmed air. 

“ Yes—yes”—I replied hastily. 

“ Oh, I told Miss so! I told her 
so!” replied the girl, clasping her 
hands, and breathing freer. 

“ Oh, she has been uneasy about 
his not cominghome last night—eh? 
—Ah—I thought so, this morning, 
and that is what has brought me here 
in sucha hurry,” said I, as calmly as 
I could. After waiting down stairs 
to recover my breath a little, I repair- 
ed to Miss Dudleigh’s room. She 
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was awake. The moment I entered, 
she started up in bed,—her eyes 
straining, and her arms stretched to- 
wards me. 

“ My—my—father!””——-she gasp- 
ed ; and before I could open my lips, 
or even reach her side, she had fallen 
back in bed, and—as I thought—ex- 
pired. She had swooned : and during 
the whvle course of my experience, 
I never saw a swoon so long and 
cldsely resemble death. For more 
than an hour, the nurse, servant-girl, 
and I hung over her in agonizing and 
breathless suspense, striving to de- 
tect her breath—which made no im- 
pression whatever on the glass I 
from time to time held over her 
mouth. Her pulse fluttered and 
fluttered—feebler and feebler, till I 
could not perceive that it beat at all. 
“ Well!” thought I, at last removing 
my fingers,—“ you are gone, sweet 
Agnes Dudleigh, from a world that 
has but few as fair and good”—when 
a slight undulation of the breast, 
accompanied by a faint sigh, indi- 
cated slowly-returning conscious- 
ness. Her breath came again, short 
and faint—but she did not open her 
eyes for some time after. * * * 

* Well, my sweet girl,” said I, 
presently observing her eyes fixed 
steadfastly on me; “ why all this ? 
What has happened? What is the 
matter with you?” and I clasped 
her cold fingers in my hand. By 
placing my ear so close to her lips 
that it touched them, I distinguished 
the sound—* My fa—father !” 

“ Well! And what of your fa- 
ther? He is just as usual, and sends 
his love to you.” Her eyes, as it 
were, dilated on me—her breath 
came quicker and stronger—and her 
frame vibrated with emotion. “ He 
is coming home shortly, by—by— 
four o'clock this afternoon—yes, four 
o’clock at the latest. Thinking that 
a change of scene might revive his 
spirits, { prevailed on him last night 
to walk on with me home—and—and 
he slept at my house.” She did not 
attempt to speak, but her eye con- 
tinued fixed on me with an unwa- 
vering look that searched my very 
soul! “ My wife and Mr Dudleigh 
will drive down together,” I conti- 
nued, firmly, though my heart sunk 
within me at the thought of the im- 
probability of such being the case ; 

and I shall return here by the time 
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they arrive, and meet them. Come, 
come, Miss Dudleigh—this is weak 
—absurd!” said I, observing that 
what I said seemed to make no im- 
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pression on her. I ordered some 
port wine and water to be brought, 
and forced a few tea-spoonfuls into 
her mouth. They revived her, and 
I gave her more. Ina word, she ra- 
pidly recovered from the state of ut- 
termost exhaustion into which she 
had fallen; and before’I left, she 
said solemnly to me, “ Doctor ——! 
If—ir you have deceived me! If 
any thing dreadful has really —~ 
really——” 

I left, half distracted to think of 
the impossibility of fulfilling the pro- 
mise I had made her, as well as of ac- 
counting satisfactorily for not doing 
so. What could Ido? I drove ra- 
pidly homewards, and requested my 
wife to hurry down immediately to 
Miss Dudleigh, and pacify her with 
saying that her father was riding 
round with me, for the sake of exer- 
cise, and that we should come to her 
together. I then hurried through my 
few professional calls, and repaired 
to Mr Dudleigh. To my unutterable 
joy and astonishment, I found him 
up, dressed—for his clothes had been 
drying all night—and sitting quietly 
by the fire, in company with the me- 
dical man. His appearance exhibit- 
ed no traces whatever of the acci- 
dent which had befallen him. But, 
alas! on looking close at him—on 
examining his features— Oh, that 
eye! That smile! They told of de- 
parted reason !—I was gazing on an 
idiot! Oh, God! What was to be- 
come of Miss Dudleigh? How was 
I to bring father and daughter face 
to face? My knees smote together, 
while I sate beside him! But it must 
be done, or Miss Dudleigh’s life 
would be the forfeit! The only pro- 
ject I could hit upon for disguising 
the frightful state of the case, was to 
hint to Miss Dudleigh, if she percei- 
ved any thing wild, or unusual in 
his demeanour, that he was a little 
flustered with wine! But what a 
circumstance to communicate to the 
dying girl! And even if it succeeded, 
what would ensue on the next morn- 
ing? Would it be safe to leave him 
with her? I was perplexed and con- 
founded between all these painful 
conjectures and difficulties ! 

e put on his hat and great-coat, 
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and we got into my chariot together. 
He was gunnery uiet and gentle, 
conversed on indifferent subjects, 
and spoke of having had “a cold 
bath” last night, which bad done him 
much good! My heart grew heavier 
and heavier as we neared the home 
where I was to bring her idiot father 
to Miss Dudleigh! I felt sick with 
agitation, as we descended the car- 
_ steps. 

ut I was for some time happily 
disappointed. He entered her room 
with eagerness, ran up to her and 
kissed her with his usual affectionate 
energy. She held him in her arms 
for some time, exclaiming,—* Oh, 
father, father! How glad I am to see 
you !—I thought some accident had 
happened to you! Why did younot 
tell me that you were going home 
with Dr ——?” My wife and I trem- 
bled, and looked at each ether de- 
spairingly. 

“ Why,” replied her father, sitting 
down beside her, “ you see, my love, 
Dr —— recommended me a cold 
bath.” 

“ A cold bath at ruis time of the 
year!” exclaimed Miss Dudleigh, 
looking at me with astonishment. I 
smiled, with ill-assumed nonchalance. 

“ It is very advantageous at—at— 
even this season of the year,” I stam- 
mered, for I observed Miss Dud- 
leigh’s eye fixed on me like a ray of 
lightning. 

“ Yes—but they ought to have 
taken off my clothes first,” said Mr 
Dudleigh, with a shuddering motion. 
His daughter suddenly laid her hand 
on him, uttered a faint shriek, and 
fell back in her bed inaswoon. The 
dreadful scene of the morning was 
all acted over again. I think I should 
have rejoiced to see her expire on the 
spot; but, no! Providence had allot- 
ted her a further space, that she might 
drain the cup of sorrow to the dregs ! 


* * * * * 


Tuesday, 18th July, 18—. I 
am still in attendance on poor un- 
fortunate Miss Dudleigh. The scenes 
Ihave to encounter are often anguish- 
ing, and even heart-breaking. She 
lingers on day after day and week 
after week in increasing pain !—By 
the bedside of the dying girl sits the 
figure of an elderly grey-haired man, 
dressed in neat and simple mourn- 
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ing—now, gazing into vacancy with 
= Yoshie, techoned shen sud- 
denly kissing her hand with child- 
ish eagerness, and chattering mere 
gibberish to her! It is her idiot 
father! Yes, he proves an irre- 
coverable idiot—but is uniformly 
quiet and inoffensive. We at first ine 
tended to have sent him to a neigh- 
bouring private institution for the 
reception of the insane; but poor 
Miss Dudleigh would not hear of it, 
and threatened to destroy herself, if 
her father was removed. She ine 
sisted on his being allowed to con- 
tinue with her, and consented that 
a proper person should be in con- 
stant attendance on him. She her- 
self could aennge him, she said! 
and so it proved. He is a mere 
child in her hands. If ever he is 
inclined to be mischievous or obstre+ 
perous—which is very seldom—if 
she do but say “ hush!” or lift up 
her trembling finger, or fix her eye 
upon him reprovingly, he is instant+ 
ly cowed, and runs up to her to 
“kiss and be friends.” He often 
falls down on his knees, when he 
thinks he has offended her, and cries 
like a child. She-will not trust him 
out of her sight for more than a few 
moments together—except when he 
retires with his guardian, to rest;— 
and indeed he shews as little incli- 
nation to leave her. The nurse’s 
situation is almost a sort of sine- 
cure; for the anxious officiousness 
of Mr Dudleigh leaves her little to 
do. He alone gives his daughter her 
medicine and food, and does so with 
requisite gentleness and tenderness, 
He has no notion of her real state— 
that she is dying; and finding that 
she could not succeed in her efforts 
gradually to apprize him of the 
event, which he always turned off 
with a smile of incredulity, she gives 
in to his humour, and tells him— 
poor girl !—that she is getting bet- 
ter! He has taken it into his head 
that she is to be married to Lord 
——,as soon as she recovers, and 
talks with high glee of the magni- 
ficent repairs going on at his former 
house in —— Square! He always 
accompanies me to the door; and 
sometimes writes me cheques for 
L.50—which of course is a delusion 
only—as he has no banker, and few 
funds to put in his hands; and at 
other times slips a shilling or a sixe 
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pence into my hand at leaving— 
thinking, doubtless, that he has given 
me a guinea. 

Friday.—The idea of Miss Dud- 
leigh’s rapidly approaching marriage 
continues still uppermost in her fa- 
ther’s head; and he is incessantly 

estering her to make preparations 
or the event. To-day he appealed 
to me, and complained that she 
would not order her wedding-dress. 

“ Father, dear father!” said Miss 
Dudleigh, faintly, laying her wasted 
hand on his arm,—“ only be quiet 
a little, and Pll begin to make it!— 
Pll really set about it to-morrow !” 
He kissed her fondly, and then eager- 
ly emptied his pockets of all the 
loose silver that was in them, tell- 
ing her to take it, and order the ma- 
terials. I saw that there was some- 
thing or other peculiar in the ex- 
pression of Miss Dudleigh’s eye, in 
saying what she did—as if some sud- 
den scheme had suggested itself to 
her. Indeed the looks with which 
she constantly regards him, are such 
as I can find no adequate terms of 
description for. They bespeak blend- 
ed anguish—apprehension— pity— 
love—in short, an expression that 
haunts me wherever I go. Oh what 
a scene of suffering humanity—a 
daughter’s death-bed watched by an 
idiot father ! 

Monday.—! now knew what was 
Miss Dudleigh’s meaning, in assent- 
ing to her father’s proposal last Fri- 
day. I found, this morning, the poor 
dear girl engaged on her shroud !— 
It is of fine muslin, and she is at- 
tempting to sew and embroider it. 
The people-about her did all they 
could to dissuade her; but there was 
at last no resisting her importunities. 
Yes—there she sits, poor thing, 
propped up by pillows, making fre- 
quent but feeble efforts to draw her 
needle through her gloomy work,— 
her father, the while, holding one 
end of the muslin, and watching her 
work with childish eagerness. Some- 
times a tear will fall from her eyes 
while thus engaged. It did this 
morning. Mr Dudleigh observed it, 
and, turning to me, said, with an 
arch smile, “ Ah, ha!—how is it that 
young ladies always cry about being 

ed ?” Oh the look Miss Dud- 
gave me, as she suddenly drop- 
her work, and turned her head 


aside! 


Saturday.—Mr Dudleigh is hard 
at work making his daughter a cow- 
slip wreath, out of some flowers 

iven him by his keeper! 

When I took my leave to-day, he 
accompanied me, as usual, down 
stairs, and led the way into the little 
parlour. He then shut the door, and 
told me in a low whisper, that he 
wished me to bring him “ an honest 
lawyer,’—to make his will: for that 
he was going to settle L.200,000 upon 
his daughter !—of course I put bim 
off with promises to look out for 
what heasked. It is rather remark- 
able, I think, that he has never once, 
in my hearing, made any allusion to 
his deceased wife. As I shook his 
hand at parting, he ‘stared suddenly 
at me, and said—“ Doctor—Doctor! 
my daughter is very slow in getting 
well—is’nt she ?” 

Monday, July 23.—The suffering 
angel will soon leave us and all her 
sorrows !—She is dying fast: “She is 
very. much altered in appearance, 
and has not power enough to speak 
in more than a whisper—and that 
but seldom. - Her father sits gazing 
at her with a puzzled air, as if he did 
not know what to make of her un- 
usual silence. He was a good deal 
vexed when she laid aside her “wed- 
ding-dress,”—and tried to tempt her 
to resume it, by.shewing her a shil- 
ling!—While I was sitting beside 
her, Miss Dudleigh, without opening 
her eyes, exclaimed, scarcely audible, 
“Oh! be kind to him! be kind to 
him! He won’t be long here! He 
is very gentle!” 

Evening. Happening to be 
summoned to the neighbourhood, I 
called a second time during the day 
on Miss Dudleigh. All was quiet 
when I entered the room. The nurse 
was sitting at the window, reading ; 
and Mr Dudleigh occupied his usual 

lace at the bedside, leaning over 

is daughter, whose arms were clasp- 
ed together round his neck. 

“Hush! hush !”—said Mr Dud- 
leigh, in a low whisper, as I ap- 
proached,—“ Don’t make a noise— 
she’s asleep !”—Yes, she was ASLEEP 
—and to wake no more !—Her snow- 
cold arms,—her features, which on 
parting the dishevelled hair that hid 
them, I perceived to be fallen—told 
me that she was dead ! 








She was buried in the same grave 
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as her mother. Her wretched father, 
contrary to our apprehensions, made 
no disturbance whatever while she 
lay dead. They told him that she 
was no more—but he did not seem 
to comprehend what was meant. 
He would take hold of her passive 
hand, gently shake it, and let it fall 
again, with a melancholy wandering 
stare that was pitiable !—He sate at 
her coffin-side all day long, and laid 
fresh flowers upon her every morn- 
ing. Dreading lest some sudden 
paroxysm might occur, if he was 
suffered to see the lid screwed 
down, and her remains removed, 
we gave him a tolerably strong opi- 
ate in some wine, on the morning of 
the funeral ; and as soon as he was 
fast asleep, we proceeded with the 
last sad rites, and committed to the 
cold and quiet grave another broken 
heart ! 

Mr Dudleigh suffered himself to 
be soon after conveyed to a private 
asylum, where he had every comfort 
and attention requisite to his circum- 
stances. He had fallen into profound 
melancholy, and seldom or never 
spoke to any one. He would shake 
me by the hand languidly when I 
called to see him,—but hung down 
his head in silence, without answer- 
ing any of my questions. 
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His favourite seat was a rustic 
bench beneath an ample sycamore- 
tree, in the green behind the house. 
Here he would sit for hours together, 
gazing fixedly in one direction, to- 
wards a rustic church-steeple, and 
uttering deep sighs. No one inter- 
fered with him; and he took no 
notice of any one.—One afternoon 
a we of foreign appearance 
called at the asylum, and ina hurried, 


faltering voice, asked if he could see. 


Mr Dudleigh. A servant but newly 
engaged on the establishment, im- 
prudently answered —“ Certainly, 
sir. Yonder he is, sitting under the 
sycamore. He never notices any 
one, sir.’ The stranger—young 
Dudleigh, who had but that morning 
arrived from America—rushed past 
the servant into the garden; and 
flinging down his hat, fell on one 
knee before his father, clasping his 
hands over his breast. Finding his 
father did not seem inclined to no- 
tice him, he gently touched him on 
the knee, and whispered—* Farner!” 
—Mr Dudleigh started at the sound, 
turned suddenly towards his son, 
looked him full in the face—fellback 
in his seat, and instantly expired ! 
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THE BRITISH PEERAGE. 


Tue House of Peets being the 
body in the state where the next de- 
fensive contest of the constitution is 
te be maintained, has become, as 
might be expected, the subject of 
unmeasured obloquy and misrepre- 
sentation, on the part of the Re- 
forming Journals, for some time 
past. One would imagine, from the 
style of their attacks, that this illus- 
trious assembly was composed of 
persons whose interests were not 
only inconsistent, but adverse to 
those of the other classes of society 
—that they form a sort of insulated 
junto in the middle of the other mem- 
bers of the state—and that all the 
vituperation so justly lavished on the 
privileged ranks in the continental 
states, may fairly be transferred to 
the British peerage. The frequency 
and hardihood of such assertions, is 
calculated not only to impose upon 
the uninformed, but even to induce 
forgetfulness of the truth, on the part 
of the learned. By the constant re- 
petition of falsehood, even the sound 
of truin at length appears strange to 
ears once most accustomed to hear 
it. 

The circumstance which made the 
aristocracy so hateful to the French 
nation, and still renders it so injuri- 
ous in most of the European mo- 
narchies is, that they were not only 
relieved from all the burdens which 
oppressed the other classes, but en- 
joyed a monopoly of all the honour- 
able situations of every description, 
under government. Not only were 
all the higher situations, such as am- 
bassadors, generals, and admirals, 
but all the inferior offices, such as 
abbacies, judges, bishops, exelusivel y 
open to the younger branches of the 
nobility. Unless a man could prove 
the nobility of his descent, he was 
debarred from rising higher than to 
the rank of a lieutenant in the army 
or navy; and he had no chance of 
obtaining better eer than a 
-country curacy of L.30 or L.40 a-year 


in the church. The whole ecclesi- 
astical dignities and emoluments 
were exclusively enjoyed by the 
aristocracy. “It is a terrible thing,” 
said Pascal, “ that influence of nobi- 
lity—it gives a man an ascendency 


which could not be acquired by half 
a century of glory. Look at that 
young fool—it is from that stock 
that we make the bishops, marshals, 
and ambassadors of France.” The 
line now drawn in India between the 
power and eligibility for office, of 
the British youth, and the native 
Hindoos, is not more rigid than ex- 
isted in France, prior to 1789, be- 
tween the descendants of noble and 
those of plebeian blood. It was this 
invidious distinction that mainly con- 
tributed to produce the Revolution, 
because it inflicted a personal in- 
jury upon every man of plebeian 
birth, and opposed an insuperable 
bar to the ambition and fortunes of 
conscious talent, in ninety-nine out 
of the hundred, in the whole commu- 
nity. “ Whatis the Tiers Etat?” said 
the Abbé Sieyes, in his celebrated 
pamphlet at the opening of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; “ It is the whole 
nation, minus 150,000 individuals.” 
For this class to monopolize all the 
fortunes and distinctions of the mo- 
narchy, became, in an age of rising 
prosperity, altogether insupportable. 
Not the corruption of the court, nor 
the infidelity of the philosophers, 
produced the Revolution, for these 
were of partial application, but the 
pride of the nobles, based on centu- 
ries of exclusive power, and intole- 
rable in an age of rising improve- 
ment. 

These apes. gar were accompa- 
nied, on the part of the church and 
the nobility, by a total exemption 
from taxation, upon the principle 
that the first saved the state by their 
prayers, and the second defended it 

«by their swords. This exemption 
was of comparatively little import- 
ance, during the days of feudal pow- 
er, when taxes were inconsiderable, 
and the expense of government, from 
the absence of standing armies, not 
greater than those of a powerful ba- 
ron. But when the expenses of the 
state increased, and the embarrass- 
ments ef the Treasury augmented, 
the exemption became intolerable. 
To behold 150,000 of the richest per- 
sons in France, most of whom were 
perfectly idle, and who enjoyed all 
the lucrative offices under govern- 
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ment, altogether free from taxation, 
while their poorer brethren toiled 
under the weight of burdens to the 
amount of L.25,000,000 a-year, was, 
to the last degree, exasperating. 

It added immensely to the weight 
of these grievances that the privi- 
leges of nobility were perpetual, and 
descended with titles of honour to 
all the members of a family indis- 
criminately. The effect of this was 
to create an exclusive class whose 
rights never expired, which’ passed 
from father to son even to the last 
generation, and which had nothing 
in common, either in point of in- 
terest, feeling, or habits, with the 
inferior classes of society. Custom 
and prejudice, omnipotent with this 
order in every country, precluded 
any young men of noble birth from 
entering into commerce or business 
of any sort; and the necessary con- 
sequence was, that the whole were 
thrown upon the offices in the dis- 
posal of government; and every si- 
tuation, however inconsiderable, was 
soughtafter by a host of noble compe- 
titors, to the utter exclusion of every 
person of plebeian descent. But for 
the poverty of this needy race, which 
rendered marriage unfrequent, save 
in the eldest son of the family, and 
the excessive dissolution of their 
manners, France would have been 
overspread like Spain by a race of 
haughty idlers, whose 480,000 Hi- 
dalgos, too proud to do any thing for 
themselves, spend their lives in bask- 
ing in the sunshine in their provincial 
towns. . 

How different in all these respects 
is the aristocracy of England, and 
how totally inapplicable are all the 
ideas drawn from the situation of 
foreign to the important duties of 
the British nobility! No exemption 
from taxation, noexclusive privileges, 
no invidious distinctions, separate 
them from the other classes in the 
state. By a fortunate custom, which 
has done more, says Hallam, for the 
liberties of England than any other 
single circumstance in its domestic 

olicy, the distinction of titles has 
een confined from time immemorial 
to the eldest son of the family, while 
the younger branches, in the estima- 
tion of law commoners, speedily ac- 
uire the ideas of that class, and, in 

e@ space of a few gromation® be- 

come indistinguishable from the ge- 
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neral body of the community. In 
this way the younger branches of 
the nobility, the curse and bane of 
continental monarchies, have bé- 
come one of the most useful and 
important classes in the British com- 
munity, because they form a link 
between the otherwise discordant 
branches of society, and blend the 
dignified manners of elevated, with 
the vigour and activity of humble 
birth. Here, in the splendid lan- 
uage of Mr Sheridan, is no sullen 
ine of demarcation for ever separat- 
ing the higher from the lower orders; 
but all is one harmonious whole, in- 
sensibly passing as in the colours of 
the prism from the bright glitter of 
the orange, where the nobility bask 
in the sunshine of rank and opu- 
lence, to the sober grey of the indigo, 
where the peasant toils in the shade 
of humble life. 

The prerogative of the Crown for 
the creation of Peers has been li- 
berally exercised of late years: and 
the nobles are now four times as nu- 
merous as they were during the great 
Rebellion. Who have been the men, 
who have thus been elevated to the 
rank of hereditary legislators? The 
greatest and most illustrious charac- 
ters of their day—the statesmen who 
have sustained the country by their 
exertions—the heroes who have led 
its armies to victory—the sailors 
who shook the world with its fleets 
—-the patriots who have vindicated 
its freedom by their courage. The 
names of Marlborough and Welling- 
ton, of Abercrombie and Anglesey, 
of Lynedoch and Hill, recall the most 
splendid passages in the military an- 
nals of Britain : those of Nelson and 
St Vincent, of Howe and Duncan, the 
most glorious triumphs of its Navy : 
those of Chatham and Somers, of 
Grenville and Wellesley, the most 
illustrious efforts of its statesmen. 
Such men not only add dignity to 
the assembly in which they are pla- 
ced, but the prospect of obtaining 
so brilliant a distinction for their fa- 
mily, operates powerfully on the ex- 
ertions of the profession to which 
they belong. When Nelson run his 
own vessel between two line-of-bat- 
tle ships at St Vincent’s, and boarded 
them both at the same time, he ex- 
claimed, “ A peerage, or Westmin- 
ster Abbey!” and a similar feeling 
operates universally, not only upon 
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bear upon the fortunes of the state, 
and elevated the dignity of their own 
body by the successive acquisition 
of the most illustrious members of 


those who have such a distinction 
placed within their reach, but who 
can hope by strenuous exertion ulti- 
mately to obtain it. No man can 
doubt that the prospect of hereditary 
honours being conferred upon the 
leaders of the Army and Navy, ope- 
rates most powerfully in elevating 
the feelings, stimulating the exer- 
tions, and sustaining the courage of 
those employed in these services; 
and that but for such distinctions, not 
only would their caste in society be 
lowered, but their national usefulness 
diminished. , 

By immemorial custom also, the 
Chancellor of England, a lawyer, and 
generally elevated from the inferior 
stations of society, is placed at the 
head of the House of Peers. Itisa 
proud thing, as Mr Canning well ob- 
served, for the Commons of Eng- 
land, “ to see a private individual, 
elevated from obscurity solely by the 
force of talent,"take precedence of 
the Howards, the Talbots, and the 
Percys; of the pride of Norman an- 
cestry, equally with the splendour of 
royal descent.” The Chancellor is 
usually a man raised from the lower 
ranks. Every lawyer knows that 
none but those trained to exertion, 
by early and overbearing necessity, 
can sustain the herculean labour of 
rising to the head of the English Bar. 
It was thus that Lord Hardwicke, 

“Lord Loughborough, Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Thurlow, Lord Ellenborough, 
Lord Eldon, and Lord Lyndhurst 
arose ; they were trained in the 
school of necessity to the exertions 
requisite to rise to the summit of so 
terrible an ascent. In this way the 
peerage is perpetually renovated by 
the addition of talent and energy 
from the walks of humble life, and 
the lower orders are attached to the 
country, by the possibility of rising 
to the highest stations which its go- 
vernment can afford. 

While, therefore, the aristocracy 
of the continental states, by rigidly 
closing the door against plebeian abi- 
lity, both weakened the state by ex- 
cluding its ablest members, and irri- 
tated the lower orders by establish- 
ing an impassable barrier between 
them and the higher ; the aristocracy 
of England, by throwing open their 
doors to receive the most eminent of 
its citizens, both brought the talents 
of the great body of the people to 
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the commonwealth. The peerage 
of England, therefore, so far from 
being a restraint upon the talent, or 
a burden upon the energies, of the 
lower orders, is the highest encou- 
ragement to their vigour and exer- 
tions, and holds forth the glittering 
prize which stimulates the talent 
and ensures the fortunes of thou-. 
sands who are never destined to ob- 
tain it. Few indeed are destined to 
rise from private life like a Hard- 
wicke, a Mansfield, or an Eldon; 
but every man in these situations re- 
collects the rise of these illustrious 
men; and the confidence in their own 
good fortune, which is so universal 
in the outset of life, stimulates mul- 
titudes, from these examples, to ex- 
ertions, which, if they do not lead to 
titles, at least contribute to success 
and usefulness. 

It isa common theme of complaint 
with the radical journals, that the 
aristocracy usurp an undue share of 
patronage in the Navy, the Army, 
and the Church; and that unless a 
young man has connexions possess- 
ing parliamentary interest, he has no 
chance of elevation in any of these 
lines. There never was a complaint 
worse founded. That the younger 
branches of the nobility are to be 
found in great numbers in these use- 
ful and honourable lines, is in a pe- 
culiar manner the glory and the 
blessing of England ; that instead of 
wasting their days in listless indo- 
lence, as in Spain, or in unceasing 
gallantry, as in Italy, they are to be 
found actively engaged in real busi- 
ness; discharging the duty of country 
curates, or enduring the hardships of 
naval, or facing the dangers of mili- 
tary life, without any distinction 
from their humbler brethren. De- 
stroy this invaluable distinction ; 
banish the sons of the opulent from 
active employment, and where will 
they be found? At the gaming-ta- 
ble or the race-course ; corrupting 
the wives of the citizens, or squan- 
dering the fortunes of ages. It is in 
vain to expect that men will ever live 
without an object: if a good one is 
taken away, a bad one will speedily 
succeed: if they are prevented from 
following the career of honour and 
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usefulness, they will embrace that 
of sensuality and corruption. 

If indeed the Aristocracy had the 
monopoly of any of these: depart- 
ments, the exclusive privilege would 
be equally injurious to themselves 
and their inferiors. But this neither 
is, nor in the present state of hu- 
man affairs can be, the case. No man 
can pretend that the army, the navy, 
or the church,.are exclusively in the 
hands of the nobility. Every indi- 
vidual is acquainted in his own lit- 
tle circle with numbers who are 
rising in these professions without 
the aid of any aristocratic connexion. 
But if the complaint be only that 
they encounter the nobility in their 
struggle through life, then we reply 
that such competition is the greatest 
public advantage. Such civil contests 
between the different classes of so- 
ciety are always for the advantage of 
the whole community, however pain- 
ful they may be to individuals, With- 
out them, the energy of both would 
be enfeebled: aristocratic indolence 
would relapse into inactivity—de- 
mocratic vigour into sordid ambition. 
Nor need popular enterprise envy 
the sons of the great the advantages 
which in the outset of life belong to 
elevated birth: those very advan- 
tages in general prove their ruin, be- 
cause they do not habituate the mind 
to the vigorous exertions essential 
to lasting reputation. 

The prevailing tone and character 
of all the professions into which the 
Aristocracy generally enter, is un- 
questionably greatly elevated by the 
intermixture of honourable feeling 
which they occasion. If Montesquieu 


was right in asserting that the prin- 


ciple of monarchy is honour, every 
day’s experience must convince us 
that the influence of the Aristocracy 
is not less salutary in sustaining the 
dignified feeling of private life. 
Whence is it that England, so long 
immersed in commercial pursuits, 
which Napoleon styled a nation of 
shopkeepers, still retains so much of 
the elevating influence of ancient 
chivalry; that her warriors exhibit 
such undecaying valour, her legisla- 
tors such moral courage, her higher 
orders such dignified manners ? How 
has it happened that the progress of 
opulence, fatal to the growth of all 
other states, has here been so long 
co-existent with public virtue that 
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a thousand years of prosperity has 
neither sapped the foundation of 
public or private integrity; and that 
though grey in years of renown, she 
still teems with the energy of youth- 
ful ambition? The answer is to be 
found in the happy combination of 
the nobility and the people; in the 
tempering the pride of aristocratic 
birth by the vigour of popular enter- 
prise, and elevating the standard of 
plebeian ambition by the infusion of 
chivalrous feeling. Sever the con- 
nexion between these two prin- 
ciples, and what will the nation be- 
come ? Anassemblage of calculating 
tradesmen, possessing no higher 
standard of manners than the Ame- 
ricans, and no nobler feelings of 
patriotism than the Dutch. 

The stability of the European 
monarchies, compared with the ephe- 
meral duration of the Eastern dy- 
nasties, is chiefly to be ascribed to 
the hereditary descent of honours 
and estates in particular families. 
It was seemingly an institution of 
Providence, destined to secure the 
ascendency of European civilisation 
and the Christian religion over Ori- 
ental barbarism and Mahometan de- 
gradation, that the Barbarians who 
settled in the Roman empire, all by 
common consent established primo- 
geniture and the hereditary descent 
of honours: while the divisions of 
the same tribes who settled in the 
Eastern empires, adopted the sys- 
tem, that all personal distinctions 
should expire with the first posses- 
sor. In this single circumstance will 
be found the remote cause of the 


. steady progress, uniform policy, and 


stable government of the European 
states, compared with the fluctuatin 
dynasties, perpetual convulsions, an 
declining prosperity of the Eastern 
empires. The want of a hereditary 
noblesse has inflicted the same evils 
on Persia and Turkey, which the 
want of an hereditary crown has oc- 
casioned to Poland. 

Permanence of design and system 
can never be obtained till perma- 
nence of interest is established. 
When honours expire, and fortunes 
are divided on the death of an indivi- 
dual, the seed which was beginning to 
expand, is again restored, upon every 
case of individual dissolution, to its 
native earth; and the succeeding 
generation, actuated by no common 
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interest, is tossed on the sea of life, 
without any definite or permanent 
object. The fortunes of the state 
crumble with the successive disper- 
sion of individual accumulation ; 
and generation after generation suc- 
ceeds, without any addition either to 
the national stability, or any improve- 
ment in the national fortune. 

It is easy to declaim, now that we 
have obtained the advantages of re- 
gular government, against the tyranny 
and oppression of the feudal nobi- 
lity; without that institution, Euro- 
pean civilisation would have become 
extinct during the anarchy of the 
dark ages, or yielded to the fury of 
Mahometan conquest. All that we 
now possess, or that distinguishes us 
from the Asiatic people—our laws, 
our liberties, our religion—have been 
preserved by the barrier of the feudal 
aristocracy. “ Gratefully we must 
acknowledge,” says Hallam, “ that 
the territorial nobility were, during 
the dark ages, the chief support not 
only against foreign invasion, but 
domestic tyranny ; and that violence 
would have rioted without control, 
if, when the people were poor and 
disunited, the barons had not been 
independent and free.” * What was 
it that enabled European valour to 
stem the torrent of Mahometan con- 
quest—who saved Christian civil- 
isation from Asiatic oppression on 
the field of Tours—who combated 
the forces of the Saracens in their 
own domains, and fought the battle 
of European freedom on the fields 
of Palestine ? Who expelled the 
Arabs from Spain, and maintained 
for eight centuries an uninterrupted 
contest with the Moorish spoiler? 
The nobility of Europe—the territo- 
rial barons, permanently interested 
in the soil by the hereditary posses- 
sion of estates, and actuated by un- 
decaying spirit from the descent of 
family honours. Compare the steady 
progress, regular government, and 
unceasing improvement, of the Euro- 

ean states, with the perpetual vacil- 
ation, periodical anarchy, and gene- 
ral slavery of the Asiatic dynasties, 
and the immeasurable benefits of an 
hereditary nobility must appear ob- 
vious to the most inconsiderate ob- 
server. 


The freedom which is now s0 much 
the object of deserved eulogium, was 
nursed in its cradle by the feudal 
nobility. It was beneath the shadow 
of the castle-wall that industry, civil- 
isation, and improvement, first took 
root; in every part of Europe the 
earliest seeds of liberty expanded 
under the protection of hereditary 
power. The traveller, as he glides 
along the Rhine, or descends the rae 
pid stream of the Rhone, or skirts 
the tower-clad heights of the Appe- 
nines, can still discern in the villages 
which are clustered round the roots 
of the castellated heights, the in- 
fluence of aristocratic power in pro- 
tecting the first efforts of laborious 
industry. Magna Charta was ex- 
torted from a pusillanimous mo- 
narch by a combination of the feu- 
dal nobility: the early liberties of 
France, Germany, and Spain, were 
established by the same influence, 
in opposition to the encroachments 
of royal power. For centuries be- 
fore the people had thought of mo- 
ving in defence of their liberties, or 
were capable of understanding the 
meaning of freedom, it had been the 
object of repeated contests on the 
part of the hereditary nobility. 

Nor let it be imagined, that these 
advantages are all past—that a new 
era has opened in human affairs— 
and that having made use of an he- 
reditary nobility in the infancy of 
society, we can now with safety dis- 
card their assistance. They are not 
less needed in the advanced than 
the early stages of nations: the dan- 

ers to freedom are as great now as 
in the days of Magna Charta: the 
power by which it is assailed is more 
formidable than the array of the 
Plantagenet kings. 

The danger to be apprehended 
now is, that, by the destruction of 
the power of the nobility, we shall 
be handed over, first, to the horrors 
of popular licentiousness, and, next, 
to the tranquillity of undisturbed des- 
— This is not a fanciful appre- 

ension—it is the uniform history of 
the decay of freedom in past ages: 
future historians will probably point 
to the present Reform Bill, as the 
first step in the extinction of British 
freedom. 
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How long did the liberties of Eng- 
land survive the destruction of the 
House of Peers, and the assumption 
of absolute power by the Long Par- 
liament ? at was the consequence 
of the almost total annihilation of 
the Norman aristocracy by the wars 
of the Roses? The despotism of 
the Tudors—the cruel severity of 
Henry VIII.—the fires of Smithfield 
—the arbitrary reign of Elizabeth. 
It is a fact well worthy of notice, that 
the most arbitrary reign in the Eng- 
lish annals, that in which the great- 
est number of executions (72,000) 
took place on the scaffold, the great- 
est confiscation of private property 
was inflicted, the most arbitrary al- 
terations in the laws effected, suc- 
ceeded immediately the virtual ex- 
tinction of the feudal nobility by the 
civil wars. The spirit of the Com- 
mons perished with its support in the 
territorial aristocracy: it seemed as 
if the Barons of Runnymede had 
been succeeded by the senate of Ti- 
berius. To such a degree of pliant 
servility did the Commons arrive, 
that they actually declared the King’s 
par equal to acts of Par- 
iament, and petitioned the monarchs 
for a list of members to be returned 
in the succeeding Parliament! * 

How long did the liberties of the 
French monarchy outlive the de- 
cline of the feudal nobility, under 
the crafty policy of Mazarine and 
Richlieu ? What became of the 
boasted liberties of Arragon and Cas- 
tile, when their nobles were crushed 
by the despotism of the Austrian 
monarchs, or corrupted by the wealth 
of American slavery? After the 
Patricians were corrupted, and the 
Plebeians left alone in presence of 
military power, how long did the 
freedom of Rome survive? When 
the nobility fought the last battle of 
Roman virtue at Pharsalia, did not 
the people fill the ranks of the usur- 
per, and join with him in forging 
chains for their country? Did not 
the children of the very men who 
had burned with Gracchus in the 
forum, and shaken by democratic 
violence the firm bulwark of the 
republic, break, under the dictator, 
the liberties of their country, and 
extinguish its last embers on the 
field of Philippi? Did not the citizens 


of Rome, worn out with dissensions 
of democratic violence, and shattered 
by the collision of military with po- 
pular power, fly for refuge under the 
shadow of despotism, and seek in 
the servility of the empire, that 
security which could no longer be 
found amidst the storms of the re- 
public ? 

The destruction of Roman free- 
dom was immediately owing to the 
people revolting against the aristo-- 
cracy. The firmness and steadiness 
of the senate had long preserved the 
fortunes and favoured the growth 
of the republic; but when plebeian 
ambition prevailed over aristocra- 
tic power, the vacillation and con- 
vulsions immediately commenced, 
which were the sure forerunners of 
military despotism. Marius, the first 
consul of plebeian blood, brought 
the democracy into immediate col- 
lision with the aristocracy; and, but 
for the magnanimous surrender of 
absolute power by Sylla, the liber- 
ties of Rome had perished in the 
first struggle. The democracy after- 
wards chose Cesar as their leader : 
the eloquent apologist of Catiline’s 
Conspiracy commanded all the suf- 
frages of the popular party ; and by 
a popular act, in opposition to the 
most vehement resistance from the 
senate, they twice conferred upon 
him, for five years, the important 

rovince of Gaul, with five legions. 

he subjugation of Rome, therefore, 
and the extinction of its freedom, 
was only immediately owing to mi- 
litary ambition; its remote cause is 
to be found in the democratic spirit 
which had placed power in the hands 
of that ambition—and this was the 
work of the plebeians, blindly rush- 
ing, like our reformers, upon their 
own ruin, out of jealousy to their 
hereditary legislators. 

Freedom in the Italian republics 
was entirely of aristocratical birth : 
In the freest period of Italian his- 
tory, 20,000 citizens in the great 
towns of Florence, Genoa, Milan, 
Venice, Pisa, and Sienna, gave law 
toas many millions of people.t When 
the progress of opulence, when five 
centuries of civilisation, had cor- 
rupted the citizens of the republics, 
what became of Italian freedom ? 
Did the people alone, without the 
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aid of their superiors, long maintain 
the fabric of liberty ? It everywhere 
crumbled into ruins; in some in- 
stances, on the first assault of exter- 
nal violence, in most, by the volun- 
tary surrender of their liberties to 
a neighbouring tyrant. Deprived of 
the steady support and systematic 
conduct of the aristocracy, the 
vehemence of party strife became so 
excessive, that the tranquillity of 
despotism was, by common consent, 
deemed an eligible exchange. . 

The nobility of France were de- 
stroyed in the first burst of the Revo- 
lution; or rather, seduced by the ap- 
plauses and intimidated by the threats 
of the people, they voluntarily abdi- 
cated all their privileges, and trusted 
to maintain their ascendency by 
heading the movement. From that 
day, not only their own power but 
the liberty of the country were de- 
stroyed—despotism more severe 
than that of the Bourbons—energy 
more terrible than that of legiti- 
mate imbecility, crushed the ambi- 
tion of the people. The tyrants 
of their own creation were a thou- 

~d times worse than those they 

deposed. The energy of Dan- 
tu she cruelty of Robespierre, 
the uespotism of the Directory, the 
sceptre of Napoleon, by turns ruled 
the state. Freedom, more real free- 
dom than France had ever enjoyed 
since the days of Clovis, was revived, 
with the partial restoration of the 
nobility, on the return of Louis: it 
has now perished with the expulsion 
of Charles; and the bayonets of the 
National Guards, again, as in 1790, be- 
come the unbalanced power in the 
state. It requires little foresight or 
knowledge of the past to foresee, 
that the present anomalous state of 
things cannot permanently continue 
in that country: and that if the aristo- 
cracy are indeed irrevocably destroy- 
ed, and the people left alone in pre- 
sence of military power,—the fumes 
of democratic ambition will speedily 
evaporate, and Eastern despotism 
close the scene. 

Effects so uniform following the 
destruction of aristocratic influence 
in all ages and countries, must have 
proceeded from some common and 
universal cause. Nor is it difficult 
to see what this cause is. The peo- 
ple without hereditary leaders are 
ike an army without officers; they 


~ 


may succeed during a moment of 
extraordinary effervescence, but they 
are incapable of the sustained and 
systematic efforts requisite for last- 
ing success. The regular and uni- 
form conduct which is imprinted by 
permanence of interest on the mea- 
sures of an aristocratic, can never 
be attained by a popular government. 
With the excitation of the moment 
their efforts relax; the cheers of a 
mob are succeeded by their unavoid- 
able panics. The maxim, “ varium 
et mutabile semper,’ is the cha- 
racteristie not more of feminine in- 
clination than of plebeian ambition. 
New events arise, other objects of 
desire present themselves; in the 
rapid changes of public men, which 
the endless vacillations of popular 
favour occasion, all permanent or sys- 
tematic conduct is abandoned. The 
same generation who were intoxi- 
cated with the passion for freedom, 
in 1789, trembled in silence beneath 
the Reign of Terror, crouched under 
the severe yoke of the Directory, 
and followed with enthusiastic 
shouts the car of Napoleon. 

Let any man observe the rapid, ex- 
traordinary, and almost inconceiv- 
able changes of opinion which take 
place in the objects and desires of 
the people, even in the most regular 
and systematic governments, and he 
will cease to be surprised at such 
vacillation and weakness in their 
conduct, when they are deprived of 
their hereditary leaders. Observe 
the changes of opinion which have 
occurred within our own recollec- 
tion. Who was so popular as the 
Duke of Wellington after the Battle 
of Waterloo ? When amidst a nation’s 
transports he received the thanks of 
the House of Commons, or went in 
procession to St Paul’s, to share in 
the universal thanksgiving, who 
would have been bold enough to 
foretell that in fifteen years he should 
bestoned like another Scipio through 
the streets of the capital, which he 
had saved from a greater than Han- 
nibal? Recollect the universal in- 
toxication on the fall of Paris : could 
any man have believed in those days 
that in so short a time the glories of 
that period should in all the popular 
journals be the subject of envious 
obloquy as triumphs of the borough- 
mongers, in which the people had no 
interest ? Who has forgot the vehe- 
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mence of popular interest in the late 
Queen? The files of the Times de- 
monstrate that the whole energies of 
that popular journal were for months 
together devoted to demonstrate that 
the driven snow was not purer than 
the virtue of that much injured 
princess. In what company is her 
life now to be found in the shops of 
the metropolis ? We give no opinion 
on the character of that celebrated 
person ; we mention only the muta- 
bility of opinion regarding her. What 
volumes of panegyrics have for cen- 
turies been lavished on the British 
Constitution? What theme was, till 
within these few months, so common 
with the learned, so grateful to the 
atriotic,so acceptable to the people ? 
hen did the national theatres re- 
sound with such unanimous applause, 
as when the British Constitution was 
the subject of panegyric, and the 
fond wish expressed that it should 
be perpetual? And now, what topic 
is so hateful to the people, as the 
very one which so recently was an 
universal favourite; or what senti- 
ments so sure a passport to popular 
favour as the most vehement con- 
demnation of those very institutions 
which had so long been the subject 
of their admiration ? In proportion 
as the British Constitution has be- 
come more popular, public opinion 
has become more variable ; and the 
reverence for antiquity, the sure 
mark of stable,.exchanged for the 
passion for change, the invariable 
characteristic of declining institu- 
tions. St Paul well characterised 
not only the Athenian, but all other 
democracies, when he said that they 
passed their lives in hearing and see- 
ing something new. 

It is this excessive vacillation of 
all democratic societies, which ren- 
ders them the certain prey, in a very 
short time, either of military despo- 
tism, or monarchical power. The 
continual change of the leaders of 
the people, with the endless muta- 
tions of their affections, renders them 
incapable of acquiring any skill or 
experience in political life, or of 
permanently prosecuting any object 
whatever: the people, however vehe- 
ment in support of their liberties at 
one time, become enamoured of some 
other object at another, and in the 
prosecution of this new phantom, 
they speedily relinquish to ambitious 
hands the guidance of their free- 


dom. Steady in nothing but the 
unceasing jealousy of their gover- 
nors,—they pull down with mer- 
ciless. severity all those who have 
for a few months been placed at the 
head of affairs. They are tired, like 
the Athenian populace, of hearing 
them called the Just. The conse- 
quence is, that no steady system, and 
no skill, either in politics or war, 
can be attained by their leaders : and 
they become incapable of resisting 
foreign subjugation but by crouching 
under a despotic yoke of their own 
creation. The fortunes of republican 
France were rapidly on the decline, 
and the existence of the country 
hung on a thread, when the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety arose, and crush- 
ing all the chimeras of general equa- 
lity, drew forth the resources of the 
country, by an oppression unparal- 
leled since the beginning of the 
world. 

Now, the liberties of a people, 
after the extinction of its hereditary 
legislators, are constantly exposed 
to attacks from persevering and reck- 
less ambition. The mob unarmed 
divided, and vacillating, find th. 
selves in presence of an orge of 
and ambitious military force.’ ,*:u- 
ring the tumults and suffering Con- 
sequent on civil convulsions,the army 
becomes not only the only refuge of 
the daring, but the only organized 
force in the country. Hence the extra- 
ordinary facility with which a military 
usurper has, in all ages, put the finish- 
ing stroke to public distractions, by 
establishing his own power on the 
ruins of democratic institutions. The 
people, having destroyed their natu- 
ral leaders, and overturned all the 
settled relations of life, are no more 
capable of withstanding them, than 
the rabble in the streets are of resist- 
ing a charge of steel-clad cuirass- 
iers. 

In defending, therefore, the insti- 
tutions of the country from being 
overthrown, the British aristocracy 
are not maintaining any privileges of 
their own in opposition to the pub- 
lic welfare: they are preserving the 
freedom of England from destruc- 
tion; they are saving an infatuated 
nation from the otherwise inevitable 
consequences of its own madness. 
Like the Jewish legislator, they are 
called upon to stand between the 
people and the plague: and the peo- 
ple to their latest generation will bless 
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those who now oppose their wishes, 
In defending the interests of their 
own order, they are preserving the 
only bulwarks of real freedom ; they 
are standing between the tide of de- 
mocratic ambition, and the sword of 
military despotism. If they are des- 
tined to fall, with them will perish 
the last defenders of order and free- 
dom; and instead of the stable and 
beneficent constitution of Britain, 
her people will be convulsed in the 
madness of popular ambition, or 
mourn in silence beneath the weight 
of despotic power. 

Let not the British Aristocracy be 
deterred by the assertion, that they are 
notsufficiently powerful to withstand 
the House of Commons. The pre- 
sent House is differently constituted 
from any prior one in English His- 
tory. By the confession of the Re- 
formers, according to the boast of 
the radical journals, the influence of 
the Peers has been almost extinguish- 
ed in the late elections. What is the 
legitimate inference to be drawn 
from this circumstance? It is that 
the conservative party now are to be 
found chiefly in the Upper House; 
and that the two branches of the Le- 
gislature stand, in consequence of the 

opular triumph at the late elections, 
in a totally different situation from 
what they ever did before. The 
House of Commons, for the first time 
in British annals, no longer fully re- 
presents all classes in the state; a 
majority has, from popular excite- 
ment, been returned of the tribunes 
of the people: and unless the Aris- 
tocracy are to be destroyed, and the 
Democratic Ascendency rendered 
paramount, the Conservative Party 
must seek their full representation in 
the House of Lords. 

In the counties where the Reform- 
ers have triumphed (and that em- 
braces almost all England), the great 
bulk of the landed proprietors, and 
almost all the clergy, are opposed to 
the Bill. They have been outvoted by 
the multitudes of Reformers, whom 
democratic ambition, awakened by 
the sudden and prodigal gift of po- 
litical power, brought up to the poll. 
The property, intelligence, and edu- 
eation of the country, is arrayed on 
one side; on the other, numbers, 
energy, and popular ambition. Of 
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course, there are many exceptions: 
but this forms the present great clas- 
sification of the empire. How or 
where is the’ vehemence of the tri- 
bunes delegated to support demo- 
cratic power to be resisted? By the 
firmness of patrician purpose, and in 
the Senate of the British Empire. 

“ Were the love of Reform,” says 
an author, generally supposed to be 
Lord Brougham, “ a plant of yester- 
day’s growth, it might be safe to 
prune it carelessly, or even pluck it 
up ;—but that which was a few years 
ago but as a grain of mustard-seed, 
and the least of plants, is now grown 
to a tree, in which the fowls of the 
air build their nests.”* Of such short 
growth, even in the opinion of its 
ablest supporters, is the present pas- 
sion for Reform. “ A few years ago 
it was a grain of mustard-seed, the 
least of plants.” Is it for an ob- 
ject of such ephemeral, such tran- 
sient duration, that we are now to 
be required to sacrifice the British 
constitution? To overturn a sys- 
tem which has accommodated itself 
to the wants of twenty generations; 
which has grown with our growth, 
and strengthened with our strength ; 
which is not a passion of a few years’ 
growth, but the result of experience 
since the days of Alfred? Lord 
Brougham says that the passion for 
teform has sprung up since 1782, 
from a meeting in the Palace Yard 
at York :—Such is the oldest date as- 
signed to the wish for the new con- 
stitution; while the attachment to 
the old is lost in the obscurity of for- 
gotten time. 

“ Can you seriously believe,” says 
the same author, “ that such men as 
the Dukes of Norfolk, Somerset, De- 
vonshire, Grafton, Bedford, Lord 
Grosvenor, Lord Cleveland, Lord 
Yarborough, Lord Stafford, Lord 
Winchilsea and Manvers, andsomany 
others with great estates and high- 
sounding titles, are anxious to in- 
crease the democratic influence in 
the constitution beyond due bounds? 
The supposition that any of these 
men we have mentioned, who are 
placed in situations which render 
them entirely independent of the fa- 
vours of the crown, would support 
a measure, the tendency of which 
was to endanger their possessions, 
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and destroy their real power and in- 
fluence, is to the last degreeabsurd.”* 
We answer, that we firmly believe 
they do not expect sucha result, and 
we as firmly believe that they are 
pursuing a course which will most 
certainly have this effect. History is 
fresh in our recollection; this is not 
the first time that nobles, quite as ele- 
vated, as patriotic, and as able as 
these, have, during the tempest of 
Reform, rushed on their own de- 
struction. 

Did the Duke of Orleans, when he 
shewed the first example of desert- 
ing his order, and fainted with emo- 
tion as he left the chamber of the 
hereditary peers of France to join 
his great name and influence to the 
Tiers Etat, intend to exclude himself 
from the French throne? Was he 
aware that in so doing he wasascend- 
ing the first steps of that scaffold, to 
which in less than three years he was 
led in melancholy state, at the gate 
of his own palace? Did the Marquis 
Rochefoucault, or the Duke de Lian- 
court, the firm friend of the people, 
the enlightened patron of agriculture, 
the warm philanthropist, imagine that 
in following his example, they were 
consigning themselves to the exile and 
ruin, which so soon afterwards re- 
warded all their exertions in favour 
of the democracy ? Did the Marquis 
Lafayette, the adored commander of 
the National Guard, whose white 
plume was the signal for universal 
shouts in the streets of Paris, ima- 
gine that the course he was pursuing 
was destined to raise a flame which 
even his influence could not subdue, 
and that he should so soon be com- 
pelled to seek for refuge from the 
fury of plebeian ambition in the 
security of an Austrian dungeon? 
Did the Marquis of Crillon intend, 
in joining the ranks of the Reform- 
ers, to extinguish his high descent 
on the revolutionary scaffold’; or the 
heir of Montmorency to terminate 
the long line of the Constables of 
France, under the axe of the guillo- 
tine ? Did the forty-six nobles who, 
in June 1789, deserted the House 
of Peers to support the innovations 
of the democracy, suppose that in 
so doing they were exposing them- 
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selves to the confiscation and death 
which so soon overtook them? Did 
Bailly, the first President of the As- 
sembly, the democratic mayor of 
Paris, the author of the Tennis Court 
Oath, the most popular man in 
France, intend to rouse a spirit which 
should lead him forth a miserable 
victim to a cruel and errs death 
on the Champs de Mars? Did the 
illustrious Marquis de Mirabeau, 
whose eloquence had so long shook 
the assembly, imagine that popular 
rancour would pursue him even be- 
yond the grave, and that his ashes, 
torn up from the Pantheon, should 
be consigned amidst universal exe- 
cration to the winds? We have wit- 
nessed these events: the blood of 
the nobles, whose lives paid the for- 
feit of their misguided patriotism, is 
yet reeking: the ability with which 
their conduct was eulogized, is yet 
fresh in our recollection, and yet we 
are now called upon to surrender 
the constitution, because British is 
following the career of French inno- 
vation. 

* But, then,” continues the same 
author, “ it is said, if you once re- 
move the Jandmarks of the constitu- 
tion, you will be unable to stop where 
you wish. This argument would be 
a very true one if it were intended to 
retain any of the abuses of the sys- 
tem; but as they are to be done 
away with by the Bill, all reasonable 
opposition to our representative sys- 
tem is removed, and its defenders 
are thus placed on a vantage-ground, 
from whence they may easily defy 
the attacks of their enemies.”+—Is 
then the Reform Bill so very perfect, 
that it will at once cure all objec- 
tions, remove all complaints, against 
our representative system? Wiil 
the excluded householders—the mul- 
titude of unrepresented proprietors 
—the vast swarm of ambitious radi- 
cals, have nothing to say ? Is demo- 
cratic ambition, once excited, so easi- 
ly subdued ? Does the removal of all 
existing abuses check the progress 
of revolution? “ The concessions 
of the king,” said Mirabeau, in June 
23, 1789, “ have removed all the real 
grievances of France.” { Did his vast 
concessions preserve the aristocracy 
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or save the throne? “ Ihave been an- 
xiously considering,” said that bene- 
ficent monarch, when informed of his 
sentence of death, “ whether, during 
the whole course of my reign, I have 
done any — to my people with 
which I should now reproach my- 
self; and I solemnly declare, when 
about to appear at the judgment-seat 
of God, that Ihave not: that I have 
never wished any thing but their 
happiness.”* And it is in the life- 
time of the generation who have wit- 
nessed his execution, that the House 
of Peers is now called upon to plunge 
into the fatal career of innovation. 
“In the time of the civil war in Eng- 
land,” continues the same author, “ we 
find it stated, that in the year 1646, 
the majorities of the Lords and Com- 
mons differed from each other upon 
almost every political topic; and it 
was only by the reluctant and ungra- 
cious yielding of the former, that bu- 
siness was able to proceed.” What 
was the consequence? We turn to 
another page of the same History, 
and we find, that, on the 6th Feb- 
ruary, 1649, it was voted, that the 
House of Peers is useless, dangerous, 
and ought to be abolished. “ The 
misery and disturbances which fol- 
lowed these dissensions in the diffe- 
rent branches of the legislature, are 


well known to all; the iron rule of 


Cromwell, the merciless Restora- 
tion, the tyranny and folly of the 
Stuart brothers.”+ In these remarks 
historic truth has prevailed over 
party ambition. J¢ was “ in conse- 
quence of the ungracious yielding” 
of the Lords that the House of Peers 
was abolished, the sovereign behead- 
ed, and the iron rule of Cromwell 
established. The democratic party 
acquired such vigour, and so im- 
mensely increased in strength from 
this great victory, that, thencefor- 
ward, they became irresistible-—Let 
their successors hear the warning 
voice, and not imitate the example 
wliich brought such fatal conse- 
quences upon their forefathers. 

Is it said, that it was the “ ungra- 
cious yielding” of the Peers which 
produced these disastrous conse- 
quences, and that very different re- 
sults would have attended their 
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timely submission ? Here, again, his- 
tory comes in to complete the lesson 
of experience. The French nobility 
tried the system of “ gracious” cén- 
cession; at the desire of their sove- 
reign they yielded the great question 
of voting together, or in separate 
chambers; in one night they surren- 
dered all their privileges—they re- 
linquished, without a struggle, their 
titles of honour. The force of con- 
cession could no farther go; and in 
return, the throne was overturned, 
the aristocracy destroyed ; and they 
were treated with a degree of seve- 
rity to which the proscription of the 
Long Parliament appears to be an 
act of mercy. 

The author of the Friendly Advice 
declares, that if the Reform Bill be 
resisted, the Peers will betbe first vic- 
tims. Whether this will be the case 
or not is discussed in another article 
inthis Number;{ but experience war- 
rants the melancholy presage, that if 
it is carried, the leaders of the move- 
ment will be the first to suffer from 
its effects. Within a few months af- 
ter Neckar, the leader of the reform- 
ing ministry of France, had been re- 
called by the popular voice to the 
helm of affairs, and traversed the 
kingdom in all but regal procession, 
he was exiled, proscribed, and ruined, 
by the Assembly which he had first 
installed in popular sovereignty. La- 
fayette was the next object of popu- 
lar execration, and his life saved only 
by voluntary exile; the illustrious 
Bailly, the next victim of democratic 
revenge. Within three years after 
Reform had been commenced amidst 
unanimous transports in France, 
every one of its early leaders had 
perished on the scaffold, or been 
driven, after their fortunes had ut- 
terly perished, into distant lands.— 
May Heaven avert such scenes of 
disaster from this kingdom! but if 
they should occur, we shall at least 
have the consolation of reflecting 
that we have warned the authors of 
the measure we deplore of its conse- 
quences to themsel vesand their coun- 
try; and incessantly presented the 
lessons of historic experience as the 
mirror of future fate. 
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SOTHEBY’S HOMER, 


Critique III. 


We have the highest respect for 
Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres. Dr Hugh had so 
much taste and talent, that his mind 
bordered on genius. It may be 
said to have lived in the debateable 
land between the two great kingdoms 
of Reason and Imagination. Not that 
we mean to say the Doctor was in 
any mood a poet; but in many a 
mood he loved poetry, and saw and 
felt its beauties. It spoke to some- 
thing within him, which was not mere 
intelligence. In short, Nature had 
not gifted him with Imagination ac- 
tive, but of Imagination passive she 
had given Hugh a considerable share ; 
and thus, though it was impossible 
for him to originate the poetical, it 
was easy for him to appreciate it 
when set before him by the makers. 
A pure delight seems to have touch- 
ed his heart, in contemplating the 
creations of genius, in listening to 
the inspiration of those on whom 
heaven had bestowed “ the vision 
and the faculty divine.’ The Pro- 
fessor doth sometimes prose, it must 
be confessed. “wearisome exceed- 
ingly ;” but that in some measure 
was his vocation; and the heaviest 
of all vehicles is perhaps, in print, a 
Lecture. It was his bounden duty 
to be as plain as a pike-staff, perspi- 
cuous as an icicle; and rare would 
have been his felicity had he esca- 
ped the “ timmer-tune” of the one, 
and the frigidity of the other, in his 
very elegant and useful prelections. 
Cowper, in one of his letters, com- 
mends Blair’s good sense, but speaks 
most contemptuously of his utter 
destitution of all original power 
either of thought or feeling; but 
there the author of the Task was too 
severe, for compare him with the 
best critics going or gone, and he 
will appear far from barren. His 
manner is somewhat cold, but there 
is often much warmth in the matter 
—and let us say it at once, he had, 
in his way, enthusiasm. In private 
life Blair was a man of a constitution 
of character by no means unimpas- 


sioned ; his human sensibilities were 
tender and acute; with finer moral, 
or higher religious emotions, no man 
was ever more familiar; and with 
these and other endowments, we take 
leave to think that he was entitled 
and qualified to expatiate, ex cathe- 
dra, nay, without offence, even now 
and then to prose and preach by the 
hour-glass, as if from the very pul- 
pit, on epic poetry and poets, yea, 
even on Homer. 

Mr Wordsworth has been pleased 
to say, that the soil of Scotland is 
peculiarly adapted by Nature for the 
growth of that weed, called the Cri- 
tic. He instances David Hume and 
Adam Smith. David certainly was 
somewhat spoiled by an over addic- 
tion to French liqueurs; and he has 
indited some rare nonsense about 
Shakspeare. Adam, too, for poetry 
had a Parisian palate; and cared lit- 
tle for Percy’s Reliques. It seems 
he once said that the author of the 
ballad of “ Clym of the Cleugh,” 
could not have been a gentleman. 
For this sentiment, he of the Excur- 
sion has called the author of the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments a weed. 
If he be, then, to use ah expression 
which Wordsworth has borrowed 
from Spenser, ’tis “a weed of glo- 
rious feature.” We agree with Adam 
Smith in believing that the ancient 
balladmonger was no gentleman. 
But we must not “cry mew” to him 
on that account; for ancient ballad- 
mongers are not expected to be gen- 
tlemen; and they may write admi- 
rably of deer-stalking, of deer-shoot- 
ing, and deer-stealing, though in the 
rule of manners they have not anti- 
cipated Chesterfield. We found fault 
with Mr Wordsworth for having suf- 
fered his spite towards one of its 
productions, the Edinburgh Review, 
to vitiate his judgment of the whole 
soil of Scotland—and to commit him- 
self before the whole world by de- 
claring people to be worthless and 
ugly weeds, who are valuable and 
useful flowers. David and Adam 
are Perennialeor, “ say rather,” 
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Immortals. Both the one and the 
other is 


—— “ like a tree that grows 
Near planted by a river, 

Which in its season yield its fruit, 
And its leaf fadeth never.” 


So is William Wordsworth—and jus- 
tifiably would he despise the person 
who, pitying perhaps poor Alice Fell, 
without seeing any thing particularly 

oetical or pathetic in her old or new 
Duffle cloak, should, forgetful of all 
his glories, call the author of that 
feeble failure,a weed. True enough, 
he is there commonplace as a dock- 
en by the way-side; but elsewhere 
rare as amaranth, which only grows 
in heaven. 

The truth seems to be, that the 
soil of Scotland is most happily 
adapted for the cultivation of philo- 
sophical criticism. There was old 
Kames, though flawed and cracked, 
a diamond almost of the first water. 
Hold up his Elements between your 
eye and the firmament, and you see 
the blue and the clouds. To speak 
sensibly, he was the very first per- 
son produced by this island of ours, 
entitled to the character of a philo- 
sophical enquirer into the principles 
of poetical composition. He is the 
father of such criticism in this coun- 
try—the Scottish—not the Irish— 
Stagyrite. He is ours—let the English 
shew their Aristotle. That his blun- 
ders are as plentiful as blackberries, 
is most true; but that they are so is 
neither wonder nor pity ;—for so are 
Burke’s ;—yet is his treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, juvenile as it 
is, full of truth and wisdom. Change 
the image; and fling Kames’s Ele- 
ments of Criticism into the fanners 
of Wordsworth’s wrath; and after 
the air has been darkened for a while 
with chaff, the barn-floor will be like 
a granary rich in heaps of the finest 
white wheat, which, baked into bolt- 
ed bread, is tasteful and nutritive 
sustenance even for a Lake poet. 

By much criticism, sincerely or 
affectedly philosophical, has the ge- 
nius of Shakspeare been lately bela- 
boured, by true men and by pretend- 
ers—from Coleridge and Lamb, to 
Hazlitt and Barry Cornwall. But, 
after all, with the exception of some 

lorious things said by the Ancient 
ariner and Elia, little new has 
been added; of much worth, to the 
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Essays of Professor Richardson, a 
forgotten work, of which a few co- 
ies have been saved by thieves 
rom the moths. There, too, is Ali- 
son’s delightful book on Taste, in 
which the Doctrine of Association is 
stated with the precision of the Phi- 
losopher, and illustrated with the 
prodigality of the Poet. Compare 
with it Payne Knights Analytical 
Enquiry, and from feasting on the 
juicy heart of an orange, you are 
starving on its shrivelled skin. Of 
the Edinburgh Review, and Black- 
wood’s Magazine,—mayhap the least 
said is soonest mended; but surely 
it may be permitted us to say 
this much for Francis Jeffrey, and 
Christopher North, that the one set 
agoing all the reviews, and the 
other all the magaziues, which now 
not that is perpetually, il- 
umine the world; and if the Quar- 
terly and its train have eclipsed, or 
should eclipse, the Blue and Yellow, 
and the Metropolitan and its train 
take the shine out of Her of the 
Olive, let it be remembered with 
grateful admiration what those pla- 
nets once were; and never for one 
moment be forgotten the illustrious 
fact, that Scotland has still to herself 
been true; for that certain new-risen 
Scottish stars have outshone certain 
old ones ; that—again to change the 
image—the Tweed has lent its light 
and music to the Thames, and made 
it, at once, a radiant and a sonorous 
river. 

As to German philosophical criti- 
cism, almost all that we know of it is 
in Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, and the 
Schlegels. We understand on good 
authority, that of Carlisle, Moir, and 
Weir, that there are at least seven 
wise men in that land of lumber, and 
we understand on still better, our 
own, that there are at least seventy 
sumphs, who, were the Thames or 
the Rhine set on fire by us, would 
oo extinguish it. But of the 
above said heroes, the two first, like 
Hercules, conquer the bulls they 
take by the horns ; of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter on Shakspeare, our friends afore- 
said have expressed their reverence; 
but that, we hope, need not hinder 
us from hinting our contempt; 
and as for the “ bletherin’ brithers,” 
as the Shepherd most characteris- 
tically called the, Schlegels, they 
are indeed boys for darkening the 
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daylight and extinguishing the moon 
andstars. So, let us return from these 
few modest remarks on the former 
schools of Philosophical Criticism 
to where we set out from, namely, the 
Chair of Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres, with Dr Hugh Blair sitting in 
it decorously, and lecturing on Epic 
Poetry, particularly on Homer, and 
more particularly on the Iliad. The 
Doctor doth thus dissert on the open- 
ing of the liiad. 

“ The opening of the Iliad posses- 
ses none of that sort of dignity, which 
a modern looks for in an Epic Poem. 
It turns on no higher subject, than 
the quarrel of two chieftains about a 
female slave. The priest of Apollo 
beseeches Agamemnon to restore his 
daughter, who, in the plunder of a 
city, had fallen to Agamemnon’s 
share of booty. He refuses. Apollo, 
at the prayer of his priest, sends a 
plague into the Grecian camp. The 
augur, when consulted, declares, that 
there is no way of appeasing Apollo, 
but by restoring the daughter of his 
priest. Agamemnon is enraged at 
the augur; professes that he likes 
this slave better than his wife Cly- 
temnestra; but since he must re- 
store her, in order to save the army, 
insists to have another in her place ; 
and pitches upon Briseis the slave of 
Achilles. Achilles, as was to be ex- 
pected, kindles into rage at this de- 
mand; reproaches him for his ra- 
pacity and insolence, and, after 
giving him many hard names, so- 

emnly swears, that, if he is to be 
thus treated by the general, he will 
withdraw his troops, and assist the 
Grecians no more against the Tro- 
jans. He withdraws accordingly. 
His mother, the goddess Thetis, in- 
terests Jupiter in his cause ; who, to 
avenge the wrong which Achilles 
had suffered, takes part against the 
Greeks, and suffers them to fall into 
og and long distress ; until Achil- 
es is pacified, and reconciliation 
brought about between him and Aga- 
memnon.” 

The Doctor has delivered his dic- 
tumj that the opening of the Iliad 
possesses none of that sort of — 
which a modern looks for in an Epic 


poem. It turns, quoth he, con- 
temptuously, on no higher subject 
than the quarrel of two chieftains 
‘about a female slave. Now we wish 
‘the worthy Doctor had told us what 
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looks for in an Epic poem—and that 
he had furnished us with a few speci- 
mens. The Doctor is not orthodox 
here—he is a beretic—and were he 
to be brought to trial before the 
General Assembly of the Critical 
Kirk, his gown would, we fear, be 
taken from his shoulders, and himself 
left to become the head of a sect 
which assuredly, unlike some others, 
would not include any considerable 
quern of womenfolk. What higher 
subject of quarrel between two chief- 
tains would Dr Blair have suggested, 
than abeautiful woman? That Briseis 
Was so—an exquisite creature—is 

roved by the simple fact of her 
evtan been the choice of Achilles. 
The City-Sacker, from a gorgeous 
band, culled that one Flower, who 
filled his tent with “the bloom of 
young desire, and purple light of 
love.” The son of Thetis tells us that 
he loved her as his own wife. Nay, 
she was his wife—he had married 
her, just as if he had been in Scot- 
land, by declaring that they two were 
one flesh, in presence of Patroclus, 
and then making a long honey-moon 
of it in the innermost heart of the 
tent. True, Briseis was a slave, 
but how could she help that cir- 
cumstance, and was it not the merest 
trifle in that age? For hundreds of 
miles round, while Achilles Polior- 
cetes was before Troy, there was 
not a king’s daughter who in a day 
might not be aslave. Ovid, we be- 
lieve, or some other liar, says, that 
Briseis was a widow, and that 
Achilles slew her husband when he 
ravaged Lyrnessus. But she never 
was a widow in her life, till that 
fatal flight of the arrow of Paris. 
Till Achilles made her his own, she 
was a virgin princess. 

But say that Briseis was, in matter- 
of-fact, simply a “ Female Slave.” 
She was not a maid of all work. Her 
arms were not red, nor her hands 
horny ; her ankles were not like 
bedposts; huggers she wore not, 
nor yet bauchles. Her sandals so 
suited her soles, and her soles her 
sandals, that her feet glided o’er the 
ground like sunbeams, as bright and 
as silent, and the greensward grew 

reener beneath the gentle pressure. 
er legs were like lilies. So were 
her arms and hands—her shoulders, 
neck, and bosom; and had the Doctor 
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but once looked on her, he would 
have forgot his clerical dignity, and 
in place of calling her “a female 
slave,” have sworn, though a divine, 
by some harmless oath, that she was 
an angel. “A rose,” Shakspeare 
says, “by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” True, men call her 
the Queen of Flowers. And she is 
so. But were all the disloyal world 
to join in naming her the Slave of 
Weeds, still would she be sole sove- 
reign of her own breathing and 
blushing floral kingdom. We defy 
humanity to discrown or dethrone 
her—for she is queen by divine 
right, and holds, by aheavenly tenure, 
of the sun, on condition merely of 
presenting him with a few dewdrops 
every dawn, during the months she 
loves best to illumine with her regal 
lustre. Just so was it with her whom 
Dr Hugh Blair chose to call “ female 
slave.” She was free as a fawn on 
the hill—as a nightingale inthe grove 
—as a dove in the air—a bright bird 
of beauty, that loved to nestle in the 
storm-laid bosom of the destroyer. 
Achilles was the slave. Briseis 
captived the invincible—hung chains 
round his neck, which to strive to 
break would have been the vainest 
madness—the arrow of Paris, it is 
fabled, smote the only vulnerable 
spot of the hero—his heel, and slew 
him—but Briseis assailed him with 
the archery of her eyes, and the 
winged wounds went to the very 
core of his heart, inflicting daily a 
thousand deaths, alternating with 
life-fits that in their bliss alone deser- 
ved the name of being. And what 
signifies it to Achilles, that Dr Blair 
ersists, like a Presbyterian as he is, 
n calling his Briseis a female slave ? 
The Professor should have said a 
seraph. 
The Doctor forgot that the loss of 
a mistress is sadly felt by a general 
on foreign service. Had Agamemnon 
been at Argos, he might not—though 
there is no saying—have been so 
savage on the forced relinquish- 
ment of a Chryseis. Had Achilles 
been in Peleus’ palace in Pthia, he 
might have better borne the want 
of a Briseis. Inthe piping times of 
ace, people’s passions are not so 
impetuousas in the trumpeting times 
of war. Dr Blair admits that Aga- 
memnon loved Chryseis better than 
Clytemnestra; indeed we haye the 
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king of men’s own word for it; and 
Achilles, who was the soul of truth 
and honour, tells us that he adored 
his Briseis, who, though in childhood 
betrothed to one of her own princes, 
fell into his arms a virgin, and that 
on his return to Pthia, he intended 
to make her his queen. Alas! such 
was not his fate! He chose death 
with glory, rather than life with 
love. And as for Agamemnon, he in- 
deed returned to Argos ; but if those 
Tragic Tales be true that shook the 
stage with terror under the genius 
of A&schylus, better for the king of 
men had he too died before Troy; 
for the adulterous and murderous 
matron slew him, even like a bull, 
with an axe before the domestic 
altar. Oh! that bloody bath! As 
for his lovely and delicious leman, 
the uncredited prophetess, the long- 
haired Cassandra, Clytemnestra kill- 
ed her too, smiting her on the broad 
white forehead, with the same edge 
that had drank the gore of Agamem- 
non. Butere long came the avenger 
—and beneath the sacred sword of 
her own son, the murderess “ stoop- 
ed her adulterous head as low as 
death.” Then from the infernal 
shades arose the Furies to dog the 
flying feet of the distracted parricide. 
But at last the god of light and the 
goddess of wisdom stretched the 
celestial shield of their pity over 
Orestes, and at their divine bidding, 
the snaky sisters, abandoning their 
victim restored to reason and peace, 
thenceforth Furies no more! all 
over Greece were called Eume- 
nides ! 

But let us fora moment make the 
violent supposition—that Briseis was 
a black—a downright and indispu- 
table negro. Jove, we shall suppose, 
made Achilles a present of her, on 
his return from one of his twelve 
days’ visits to the blameless Ethio- 
pians. What then? Although The- 
tis had white feet, that is no reason 
in the world = her son’s being 
partial to black ones; for surely a 
man is not bound to love in his mis- 
tress what he admires in his mother. 
Neither is there any accounting for 
taste— nobody dreams of denying 
that apophthegm. As for blubber- 
lips, we cannot say that we ever felt 
any irresistible inclination to taste 
them; yet a negress’s lips are rosy, 
and her teeth lilies. And therefore, 
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had Briseis been a negro, and Achil- 
les so capricious as to prefer her 
black but comely to paler beauties, 
the quarrel consequent on her vio- 
lent abreption from his arms by the 
mandate of Agamemnon; might not 
have given the opening of the Iliad 
that sort of dignity which a modern 
—that is Dr Blair—looks for in a 
great epic poem ; but still, as the act 
would have been one of most inso- 
lent injustice, unstomachable by 
Achilles, who was not a person to 
play upon with impunity, the quar- 
rel would at least have been natural, 
and so would the opening of the 
lliad; in which case, perhaps, we 
might have dispensed with the dig- 
nity, just as we do on seeing a deli- 
cate white Christian lady get married 
and murdered by an immense mon- 
ster of a Moor, the very pillow be- 
ee pathetic, and the bed-sheets 
full of ruth and pity as a shroud 
eee for the grave. 

Well would it be for the world, 
lay and clerical, civil and military, 
were kings and kingdoms to go to- 
gether by the ears, for no less digni- 
fied cause than that which produced 
the quarrel between Achilles and 
Agamemnon. Indeed, we may safe- 
ly defy Dr Blair, or any body else, 
to produce an instance of an equally 
dignified cause of quarrel between 
crowned heads with that which en- 
nobles the opening of the Iliad. Am- 
bassadors keep hopping about at 
much expense from court to court 
all over Europe, and Asia too at 
times, not to mention America and 
Africa, maintaining the honour of 
their respective sovereigns, insult- 
ed, it would often seem, by such 
senile, or rather anile, indefinable 
drivelling, as would have ashamed 
the auld wife herself of Auchter- 
muchty ; while state-papers, as they 
are called,presentsuch a gawlimaufry 
of gossip as was never equalled in 
the hostile correspondence of a bro- 
ken-up batch of veteran village tab- 
bies, caterwauling in consequence of 
having all together set their caps at 
the new minister. Not one war in 
twenty that originates in any more 
dignified dispute, than, in a vegetable 
market, a squabble about a contested 
string of onions, or, in a fish one, 
about the price of some stinking had- 
dies. Whateven isthe right of search? 
But let us not disgust ourselves by 
VOL, XXX. NO, CLXXKXII, 
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the recollection of the Sickening sil- 
linesses that have so often drenched 
Europe in blood. We do not abhor a 
general war, for we despise it. The 
quarrels which cause general wars in 
our times, would indeed make pret- 
ty openings for great epic poems. 
They would possess, we presume, 
all that sort of dignity which a mo- 
dern looks for in such noble compo- 
sitions. Homer had no idea of dig- 
nity; Dr Blair had; Achilles and 
Agamemnon went almost to logger- 
heads about Briseis; we could men- 
tion kings who deluged their lands 
in blood, tears, and taxation, about a 
beer-barrel. 

The excellent Doctor talks with 
uncommon nonchalance about ho- 
nest people’s undignified daughters. 
The daughter of the Priest of Apol- 
lo, “ in the plunder of a city, had fall- 
en to a gions oe share of booty.” 
She had ; and the old gentleman (as 
dignified as if he had been Modera- 
tor) not at all relishing it, complain- 
ed to the god he served, who sent a 
plague into the Grecian camp. Now 
a plague, up to the time of Dr Hugh 
Blair, had uniformly been considered 
a very dignified visitation—and, beg- 
ging the Doctor’s pardon, it is consi- 

ered so still—sufticiently so to sa- 
tisfy the mind of any moderate mo- 
dern meditating on what may be fit 
matter for the opening of a great 
epic poem. The plague Apollo sent 
was a very superior personage to 
Cholera Morbus, although even he 
is not to be sneezed at, even when, 
on his arrival at Leith from Ri 
merely performing quarantine. Why, 
Apollo was himself the plague. He * 
descended from heaven to earth wx 
suxos, The sun became a sha- 
dow—day grew night—and life was 
death. Is not that dignity enough 
for the Doctor ? 

Throughout the whole passage you 
perceive the Doctor fumbling at the 
facetious. Having determined that 
the opening of the Iliad should be 
deemed deficient in dignity, he 
sketches it sneeringly and sarcasti- 
cally, and yet it lours upon us, in 
spite of his idle derision,as something 
prodigious and portentous—black 
with pestilence and war, disunion, 
despair, and death. 

But ere we dismiss Death and the 
Doctor, observe, that while the latter 
somewhat pedantical personage ig 
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supposing himself to be criticising in 
this passage the — of the Iliad, 
and pointing out how undignified it 
is, why, he is sketching, without be- 
ing aware of it, the plan of the whole 

oem—beginning, middle, and end. 

8 it all undignified together? If not, 
at what point, pray, does the mean- 
ness merge into the dignified, and 
the march begin of the majestical ? 
“ Such is the basis of the whole ac- 
tion of the Iliad,’ he continues, 
meaning thereby to say, that it is all 
as insignificant in itself as the open- 
ing with the quarrel of two chief- 
tains about a female slave. “ Hence,” 
he well says, “ rose all those ‘ speci- 
osa miracula, as Horace terms 
them, which fill up that extraordi- 
nary poem ; and which have had the 
power of interesting almost all the 
nations of Europe during every age 
since the days of Homer. The ge- 
neral admiration commanded by a 
poetical plan so very different from 
what any one would have formed in 
our times ought not, upon reflection, 
to be matter of surprise. For be- 
sides that a fertile genius can enrich 
and beautify any subject on which 
it is employed, it is to be observed 
that ancient manners, how much so- 
ever they contradict our present no- 
tions of dignity and refinement, 
afford, nevertheless, materials for 
poetry superior in some respects to 
those which are furnished by a more 
polished state of society. They dis- 
cover human nature more open and 
undisguised, without any of those 
studied forms of behaviour which 
now conceal men from one another. 
They — free scope to the strong- 
est and most impetuous motions of 
the mind, which make a better figure 
in description than calm and tem- 
perate ae They shew us our 
native prejudices, appetites, and de- 
sires, exerting themselves without 
control. From this state of manners, 
joined with the advantage of that 
strong and expressive style, which 
commonly distinguishes the compo- 
sition of early ages, we have ground 
to look for more of the boldness, 
ease, and freedom of native genius, 
in compositions of sucha period, than 
in those of more civilized times. 
And accordingly, the two great cha- 
racters of the Homeric poetry are, 
Fire and Simplicity.” 

The one great original error of sup= 
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ws | that the subject-matter of the 
liad is in itself undignified, and that 
its poetical plan is, on that account, 
so very different from what any one 
would have formed in our times, runs 
through the whole of the passage we 
have quoted from Blair, and vitiates 
the philosophy of its criticism. Had 
any one in our times chosen the sub- 
ject for an epic poem in the heroic 
ages of Greece, he would have been 
puzzled to find one different from 
that of the Tale of Troy Divine, un- 
less, perhaps, he had been at once a 
Homer and a Shakspeare, and then 
there is no saying what he might not 
have done; and had any one in our 
times chosen to choose asubject from 
our times, or from any other times 
intermediate between that heroic and 
this unhereic age, he might have 
stretched his brain till the crack of 
doom, ere he had found one more 
dignified ; even though the Iliad be- 
gins with the wrath of Achilles for 
sake of a female slave, Briseis, is 
conversant about the middle with 
his furious grief for loss of a male 
friend, Patroclus, draws to a close 
with the lamentations of two old 
people, Hecuba and Priam, and ends 
with the funeral rites of Hector the 
Tamer of Horses. 

But making allowances for that 
first and fatal error, all must admit 
that Blair speaks truly and finely 
towards the close of the paragraph; 
and that he says as much ina few 
simple sentences, and more, too, 
than both the Schlegels put together, 
in their shadowy style, would have 
said in a whole essay written in 
Cloudland. The good Doctor warms 
as he walks—and finally escapes out 
of the ungenial gloom of heresy, de- 
claring, with an inconsistency that 
does him infinite credit, “ that the 
subject of the [liad must unquestion- 
ably be admitted to be in the main 
happily chosen.” —“ Homer has, with 
great judgment, selected one part of 
the Trojan War, the Quarrel be- 
twixt Achilles and Agamemnon, and 
the events to which that quarrel 
gave rise.” In short, the Professor 
forgets all his former folly about 
want of dignity and so forth, and 
expresses the admiration natural to 
so fine a mind, of the miracle wrought 
by Homer. 

We said that we should seize on 
Sotheby, as a subject for six critiques 
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—that is to say, on his translation 
of the Iliad, as affording us fine op- 
portunities of launching out upon 
Homer. In the present utter dearth 
of poetry, caused by a drought—* in 
the Albion air adust”—by the politi- 
cal dog-star, which not only looks so 
exceedingly Sirius, but foams at the 
mouth like the Father of Hydropho- 
bia, if not Hydrophobia himself, we 
see nothing left for us but to take a 
flight of a few thousand years back 
into antiquity; and being partial to 
the epic, we propose prosing away 
thereupon—when wearied taking a 
tift at Tragedy—and pect new. Ty 
laying our lugs into a cup of Lyrics. 

Having descanted on the First and 
Sixth Books of the Iliad, in a style 
not unsatisfactory to those who per- 
used our articles, and inoffensive 
to those who, with a skip, gave them 
the go-by—both classes numerous 
—suppose, gruff or gentle reader, 
that we take a glimpse of what is 
going on in the Ninth. Some of the 

ooks of the Iliad are, as you know, 
each in itself a poem. The Iliad is 
a river, that expands itself into 
Twenty-Four Lakes. Each Lake is 
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a beautiful or magnificent watery 
world in itself, reflecting its own 
imagery all differently divine. The 
current is perceptible in each that 
flows through them all—so that you 
have always a river as well as a 
lake feeling; in the seclusion of any 
one are never forgetful of the rest ; 
and though contented, were there 
neither inlet nor outlet to the circular 
sea on which you at the time may be 
voyaging, yet assured all the while 
that your course is progressive, and 
will cease at last, only when the 
waters on which you are wafted 
along by heavenly airs shall disa 

ear underground among some Old 
oes of Tombs. 

Now the Night-scene in the Ninth 
Book is bright with Achilles—an ap- 
parition, who vanished from our bo- 
dily eyes in the first, although he 
continued to move through the suc- 
ceeding seven—and especially in the 
sixth—before those of our imagina- 
tion. A night-scene in Homer, even 
without Achilles, is worth lookin 
at—and therefore let us look at it 
without him—Lo, here it is! 
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CHAPMAN. 
And spent all night in open field ; fires round about them shined, 
As when about the siluer moone, when aire is free from winde, 
And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams high prospects and the brows 
Of all steepe hills and pinnacles thrust up themselves for showes ; 
And even the lowly vallies joy, to glitter in their sight, 
When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her light, 
And all the signes in heaven are seen, that glad the shepheards harts : 
So many fires disclosde their beames, made by the Troian part, 
Before the face of Ilion; and her bright turrets show’d. 
A thousand courts of guard kept fires; and every guard allow’d 
Viftie stout men, by whom their horse eate oates and hard white corne, 
And all did wilfully expect the siluer-throned morne. 


POPE, 
The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground, 
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There you see, most classical of lations, by four of our true poets. 
readers, is the close of the eighth The Trojans, with Hector at their 
book, in the original Greek—and head, have, as you know, given the 
there are four distinguished trans- Greeks a total—Agamemnon dreads 
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As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heav'n’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, j 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver ev'ry mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, j 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light: 
So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 
And lighten glimm’ring Xanthus with their rays, 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky honours gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field ; 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber’d arms by fits thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 

COWPER. 
Big with great purposes and proud, they sat, 
Not disarray’d, but in fair form disposed 
Of even ranks, and watch’d their num’rous fires. 
As when around the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in fall splendour, and the winds are hush’d, 
The groves, the mountain-tops, the headland heights 
Stand all apparent, not a vapour streaks 
The boundless blue, and ether open’d wide ; 2 
All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheer’d. 
So num’rous seem’d those fires, between the stream 
Of Xanthus blazing, and the fleet of Greece, 
In prospect all of Troy, a thousand fires, 
Each watch’d by fifty warriors, seated near ; 
The steeds beside the chariot stood, their corn 
Chewing, and waiting till the golden-thron’d 
Aurora should restore the light of day. 

SOTHEBY. 
But Troy elate, in orderly array 
All night around her numerous watch-fires lay. 
As when the stars, at night’s illumin’d noon, 
Beam in their brightness round the fall-orb’d moon, 
When sleeps the wind, and every mountain height, 
Rock, and hoar cliff, shine tow’ring up in light, 
Then gleam the vales, and ether, widely riv’n, 
Expands to other stars another heav’n, 
While the lone shepherd, watchful of his fold, 
Looks wondering up, and gladdens to behold. 
Not less the fires, that through the nightly hours 
Spread war’s whole scene before Troy’s guarded tow’rs, 
Flung o’er the distant fleet a shadowy gleam, 
And quivering play’d on Xanthus’ silver stream. 
A thousand fires; and each with separate blaze 
O’er fifty warriors cast the undying rays ; 
Where their proud coursers, saturate with corn, 
Stood at their cars, and snuff’d the coming morn, 
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a fatal—overthrow ; and at sinking of 
the sun, the whole Trojan army, fifty 
thousand strong, are lying on their 
arms beside their watch-fires, fifty 
warriors round each ; so altogether, 
without aid of John Cocker or Joseph 
Hume, there are, you perceive, a 
thousand blazes. 

Now this is, perhaps, the most cele- 
brated simile in the Iliad. It has been 
lauded to the skies, of which it speaks, 
and from which it is sprung, by 
scholars who will here see no beauty 
but in the original Greek, and in it 
all beauty; while, by the same scho- 
Jars, the heaven reflected in Pope’s 
translation is declared to be not only 
not Homer’s heaven, but no heaven 
at all—a night-scene, say they, such 
as never was seen on this planet, and 
such as on this planet is impossible. 
People again, who are no scholars, 
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admire Pope’s picture as celestial, 
and without pretending to know that 
language, devoutly believe that it is 
all one in the Greek. Now, observe, 
most perspicacious of perusers of 
Maga’s face, and of the face of hea- 
ven, that three separate questions 
are submitted to your decision— 
First, what is the meaning and the 
merit of the said simile, as it stands 
in Homer? secondly, what is the 
merit or demerit of the said simile, 
as it stands in Pope? and, thirdly, 
what is its character as it stands 
there, viewed in the light of a trans- 
lation ? 

As it is not impossible you may 
have forgot your Greek, or impro- 
bable that you may never have re- 
membered it, allow us, with all hu- 
mility, to present you with a literal 
prose translation. 


NORTH. 
But they, greatly elated, upon the space between the two armies 
Sat all the night; and many fires were burning to them. 
But as when the stars in heaven, around the shining moon, 


Shine beautiful, when the air is windless, 


And all the eminences appear, and pinnacles of the heights, 

And groves; and the immeasurable firmament bursts (or expands) from below, 
And all the stars are seen ; and the shepherd rejoices in his heart :— 

So numerous, between the ships and the streams of Xanthus, 

The fires of the Trojans burning their fires appeared before Troy. 

For a thousand fires were burning on the plain; and by each 

Sat fifty (men) at the light of the blazing fire. 

And the horses eating white barley and oats, 

Standing by the chariots, awaited the beautiful-throned Aurora. 


We are now all ready to proceed 
to form and deliver judgment. Ta- 
king, then, Homer’s Greek and Chris- 
topher’s English to be one and the 
same, what was the object of the old 
Ionian in conceiving this vision of 
the nocturnal heaven ? Why, aim and 
impulse were one. Under the ima- 
gination-moving mental perception 
of a thousand fires burning on the 
earth between the Grecian ships and 
the streams of Xanthus, Homer sud- 
denly saw a similar, that is, for the 
time being, a kindred and congenial 
exhibition, up aloft in the heavens. 
That was the impulse. But the mo- 
ment he saw the heavenly appari- 
tion, he felt it to be kindred and con- 
genial with the one on earth, and un- 
der the influence of that feeling, he 
delighted to describe it, in order to 
glorify the one on earth—that was 
his aim—in four and a half hexame- 
ters, which have won the admiration 
of the werld. 


But the world often admires with- 
out knowing why, any better than the 
wiseacres who, in their pride, would 
correct the world. Why then has 
the world—meaning thereby that part 
of it that could or can read Greek— 
admired so prodigiously this passage ? 
Simply, because heaven and earth, 
the starry sky and the field with 
its thousand fires, appeared mutual 
reflections of each other; for plea- 
sant it is for us mortal creatures, 
high and low, rich and poor, to re- 
cognise a resemblance between our 
limited and evanescent scenery,— 
especially if the work of our own 
hands, which watch-fires are, the 
same being of wood we ourselves 
have gathered and heaped up into 

iles,—and the scenery of everlast- 
ing infinitude. Depend upon it this 
emotion was in the very rudest 
minds when they kindled beal-fires. 
To the most beggarly bonfire it 
brings fuel. .Homer felt this; and 
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he knew that all who should ever 
listen to his rhapsodies, either from 
his own lips, or from the lips of 
aeide singing their way on conti- 
nent or isle, would feel it; for he 
had no forewarning given him of the 
invention of printing, or of Pope’s or 
Sotheby’s translation, or of this arti- 
cle in Maga. 

So much for the spirit of the si- 
mile, almost identifying for the time 
the scenery of earth and heaven. If 
it does almost identify them, then it 
is successful, and the admiration of 
the world is legitimate. But when 
we come to analyze the passage, 
which is the self-same thing as to 
analyze our own perceptions, what 
do we find? Difficulty and dark- 
ness in what we thought facility and 
light—and our faces are at the wall. 

e believe that we can see as far 
into either a mill or a milestone as 
ever Homer could; but we doubt if 
We can see as far into heaven. For, 
simple as it seems to be, we do not 
believe that the man now lives who 
thoroughly understands that simile. 

In the first place, take the line,— 
* As when the stars in heaven around 
the bright moon shine beautiful,’— 
with what object on earth does the 
“bright moon” correspond in hea- 
ven? With none. The thousand 
watch-fires are like the thousand 
stars. But no great central queen 
watch-fire, that we are told of, burn- 
ed below—therefore the moon, want- 
ing her eg ge had perhaps no 
business on high. Would nota star- 
ry but a moonless sky have better 
imaged the thousand fire encamp- 
ments ? 

This natural, nay, inevitable feel- 
ing, has epagester the reading of 
acrea Pasi vnvy for Gaswnv—not a very 
violent change; and if we suppose 
the moon new, it will be the next 
thing to no moon at all, and as our 
present wish is, at all events, to get 
“id of the full moon, that reading is 
for that effect commendable. But 
then, alas ! nothing less, we fear, will 
satisfy the shepherd—not the Ettrick 
Shepherd—but Homer’s—than the 
full moon. She must be an ample 
shiner so to gladden his heart. The 
stars alone—though <e:re:r:¢—could 
not have done that sufficiently to 
justify Homer in mentioning _ his 
gladness on such an occasion. Was 
the moon then young or old, cres- 


Sotheby’s Homer. 
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cent or full—like Diana’s bow when 
bent, * or round as my shield ?” 

It was-round as my shield. The 
shepherd’s delight is decisive. It is, 
then, a similitude of dissimilitude ; 
and though haply not the less on that 
account Homeric—for Homer was 
a strange old star-gazer and moon- 
mouther, and would often absurdly 
yield to the temptation of a sudden 
— burst of beauty—itis somuch 

ess like that for resembling which 
all scholars have always admired it, 
except a few who, desirous to get 
rid of an unnecessary «tiny ceAnyny, 
have tried to prove her infancy by a 
violent or false reading. The truth 
is, that we can imagine Homer men- 
tioning the full moon for the sake 
of her own transcendant beauty, 
though imaging nothing at the time 
seen below ; but why he should have 
mentioned her at all if »», that is, 
scarcely visible, and equally ima- 
ging nothing at the time below, sur- 

asses, we fear, all reasonable con- 
jecture. Be it then, we repeat, the 
full moon. 

But in all this there is no real dif- 
ficulty—and we have, as you will 
have perceived, been merely throw- 
ing about the waters, “ like a whirl- 
ing mop, or a wild goose at play.” 
Now comes the pinch. Read the 
Greek on to vera, line sixth—our 
English on to “ groves,” ditto, and 
you have a picture in which the stars 
are conspicuous—they are beautiful 
—Pusivny audi ceAnyny Paver” AOI CET Ee 
What, then, mean the mysterious 
words immediately following? “The 
immeasurable firmament bursts from 
below, and all the stars are seen.” 
Or how do you translate bxsppdyn? 
Another vision is seen by Homer— 
whence and how comes it? You are 
mute. 

Perhaps it thus fared with Homer. 
At first there was no wind. He says 
so, and we must believe him, how- 
ever suspicious may seem the asser- 
tion. There were some stars seen 
around the shining moon—not many 
—butsuch as were seen, were “ beau- 
tiful exceedingly” —cgrgr:e, B 
and by the wind, which was thought 
to be absent or dead, began to move 
in the region—the clouds falling 
into pieces, opened a new reach of 
heaven upwards—izéjjdyn woweres 
atOne—that is, to Homer’s eyes look- 
ing from below—and he was not 
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blind, not he indeed—there came a 
bursting, or breaking, or expanding, 
or unfolding, a gradual clarification 
of the immeasurable firmament, and 
then, indeed, all the stars were seen 
—not merely aoren Pusiny ads TtAn~ 
WNY AOIT EME, but ravra de © tideras “OT bly 
or, in the more ornate, or rather gor- 
geous language of Milton, 


“ Then glowed the firmament with living 
sapphires,” 


Observe, Homer does not again men- 
tion the moon. She was still there 
—shield or arc-like; but even her 
orb ceased to be central to that vast 
“ starry host;’ and though doubt- 
less beheld by Homer and his shep- 
herd, as their hearts gladdened, the 

ladness came from the universal 
ace of the boundless heavens. 

The picture, then, is, if such be the 
right interpretation of the words, of 
a glory that is progressive; and if 
80, intended Homer, think ye, or did 
heso unintentionally, to depict, by the 
gradual illumination of the heaven, 
the gradual illumination of the earth 
—fires rising after fires, like stars 
after stars, till the lower and the 
upper regions were, respectively, all 
in a blaze, only the lower lights more 
flashful, the higher subdued by dis- 
tance into a soft-burning beauty ? 

Remember, both regions were not 
brilliant at one and the same time—g 
that was impossible in nature. The 
stars, in that clime so lustrous, would 
have bedimmed the fires; the fires, 
fed each by fifty warriors, would 
have extinguished the stars. They 
would have neutralized each other, 
and the scene would have been 
“ dark with excessive bright.” But 
the earth-woke reality gave the hea- 
ven-born vision; and both to this 
day are glorious—and sufficient, even 
when separate, from dimness to re- 
deem this article, and to shed a splen- 
dour over our third critique on 
Sotheby. 

Let us say, that such is the double 
soul—the twofold life of Homer’s 
Night-scene—and see if—bating all 
other objections—it has been trans- 
fused by Pope into his celebrated 
version. No. According to our in- 
terpretation, 


“ Around her throne the vivid planets 
roll,” 


is so far right. “ Vivid” may do for 


Sotheby's Homer. 
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agrgsrsa, but “roll” is very bad for 
gure Roll perhaps they may; in- 
deed otherwise they would not be 
planets ; but certainly not round the 
moon. Homer was perhaps no great 
astronomer—though he knew well 
the Planetary Five. But Homer, who 
had the use of his eyes, never, drunk 
or sober, thought, when looking at 
the moon, that he saw “ around her 
throne the vivid planets roll.” If by 
“ her throne” Pope means the firma- 
ment, then he forgets the Greek 
words; but it is manifest he means 
the moon herself, absurdly confusing 
with her throne the queen who sits 
thereon, whom by the way, he had 
chosen, injuriously to Nature and to 
Homer, to call, a few lines before, 
“refulgent lamp of night.” How- 
ever, we have said the line is so far 
right; but that which follows, if our 
interpretation of Homer’s heaven be 
true, is altogether wrong— 


* And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing 
pole ;” 
for Homer yet has made no mention of 
stars unnumbered ; if «cree agrees 
mean “ vivid planets,” which it may, 
Pope had no right to surround them 
with “ unnumbered stars,” for it is 
afterwards, and when a great change 
has occurred to the immeasurable 
firmament, that revra dér° cideras aoren, 
Homer speaks not of clouds—though 
we have suggested the probability of 
clouds being there, the disparting of 
which, and their floating away into 
nothing, finally revealed this infinite 
starriness ; but be that suggestion of 
ours right or wrong, Pope had no 
right to assure us of what Homer 
did not, “ that not a cloud o’ercast 
the solemn scene.” Homer says 
merely that “the eminences and 
pinnacles of the heights appear, and 
the groves.” Pope makes but sorry 
work of that, by needless elabora- 
tion of its ews g simplicity ; 
we do not know that he makes it 
unnatural, though he does make it 
confused ; though there is far more 
light, there is far more darkness; and 
the — is no longer in aught 
Homeric. That much admired line, 


“A flood of glory bursts from all the 
skies,” 


would almost seem to be intended 
for a version of “ cugarvotsy dag’ bwse- 
fayn aeweros cubug, Tarte dso sderas 
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" derea—but then, unfortunately, Pope 

has given us before—“ and stars un- 
numbered gild the glowing pole ;” 
and really, after the refulgent lamp 
of night has been hung on high, and 
vivid planets roll round the throne of 
the moon, and stars unnumbered gild 
the glowing pole, while not a cloud 
o’ercasts the solemn scene, how any 
farther flood of glory can burst from 
all the skies, we are not astronomer 
enough, either scientific or empirical, 
to comprehend or conjecture—nor 
do we believe that Pope himself had 
any theory on the subject, but wrote 
away by candle-light, perhaps in his 
grotto, from memory somewhat dim, 
while the shining moon, it may have 
been, was herself in heaven, and the 
boundless firmament thick-strewn 
with stars. The scriptural simplicity 
of, “ and the shepherd rejoices in his 
heart,” how far more touching to 
every one who has walked over the 
hills by night, than Pope’s philoso- 
phical paraphrase ! As for the appli- 
cation of the sky-sight to the ground- 
scene, we have no room to remark 
upon it, farther than that while it 
departs equally from the original, 
and is laboured overmuch,—it pos- 
sesses a certain shadowy magni- 
ficence, for sake of which its faith- 
lessness, or departure from the faith, 
may, in some moods of mind, be for- 
given. 

We find that the three questions 
we wished you to decide for us, are 
running, or have run, into one; but 
no great matter ; so, what think you, 
on the whole, of this famous passage 
in Pope’s Homer? Three of our 
best descriptive poets, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey, have, as you 
probably know, declared it infa- 
mous; and Wordsworth, especially, 
has not hesitated to hint, in his un- 
ceremonious style, that the many 
millions of his fellow-Christians who 
have fallen into admiration of this 
moonlight scene, painted on transpa- 
rent paper, have been little better 
than blindfolded fools. The entire 
description, he avers, in words we 
forget, but we quoted them in our 
Winter Rhapsody, is utter, contradic- 
tory, and unintelligible nonsense. I[t 
is no such thing. We have seen that 
it is not a translation of Homer’s 
moonlight scene, scarcely even a 
paraphrase. And we have seen, too, 
that in departing from Homer, Pope 
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departed from nature ; but still the 
picture is beautiful. Forget that 
there is any such passage in Homer 
as that of which it pretends to be a 
translation. Read it by itself—try it 
by itself—and we are willing to wa- 
ger a crown with Wordsworth, that 
even he will read with a benign as- 
pect this very page of Maga. What 
are its faults? Why, we have told 
them already. There is some vague- 
ness where there should be none; 
some repetition, where Pope belie- 
ved he was adding new touches ; and 

erhaps objects are made to appear 
in light which must have been in 
shadow ; but these defects, in no of- 
fensive degree, once admitted, there 
*¢ Breathes not the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said,” 


this is extremely beautiful. In a 
description of external nature, no 
doubt a poet is sworn at her shrine to 
speak the truth—that is to say, to tell 
all manner of lies—provided only 
they do so coalesce and hang toge- 
ther in their beauty, that the poet be- 
lieves them, and eke the whole world. 
That in poetry is true which, on suf- 
ficient grounds, and she is often ea- 
sily satisfied, Imagination conceives 
to be so; and Reason has no right to 
step insolently in upon Imagination 
in her dream, and to dissipate all her 
edear delusions. As long as Imagina- 
tion tells only white lies, her tongue 
should be encouraged to wag night 
and day, that she may people the air 
with pleasant fancies. But what we 
were wishing to say is this, that in 
the description of a moonlight scene, 
for example, we must not exact from 
the poet, at every touch, the utmost 
precision; words, after all, do not 
paint to the eye, but to the concep- 
tive faculty ; and the conceptive fa- 
culty delights at times in half-form- 
ed and hazy visionariness, which it 
may be prompted to behold by the 
ower resident in terms collocated 
in an order that could not resist the 
onset of the logician. We do not 
mean to say that poets are not ex- 
pected, like other dishonest people, 
to speak sense ; but there are various 
sorts of sense ; some have very much 
the appearance of nonsense, and in 
that appearance lies their charm ;— 
let us but see that the supposed 
strange sweet specimen of some un- 
substantial seeming, is nothing but 
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absolute sense, and we commit sui- 
cide. 

Chapman is good, for he adheres 
to Homer. He knew that Homer 
was not a man tobother people about 
the moon and stars, and that, ex- 
cept for illustration of life, he cared 
not a straw for such luminaries. In- 
deed what great poet does or ever 
did? The human soul is, under 
God, the centre of the solar system. 
The sun seems to support it—but 
that is avulgar scientific error—were 
we all dead, it would fly into flinders. 
“ Living in the spirit of this creed,” 


Homer eyed the heavens as part of 


his own being; and so indeed did 
all those strong-souled mortals, who, 
age after age, kept continually con- 
structing the Grecian Mythology. 
When constructed, what was it but 
an illuminated manuscript of biogra- 
phiesand autobiographies of men, wo- 
men, and children, that had been con- 
spicuous and famous on the terrene, 
and were thus immortalized in the 
celestial ? True that much of this spi- 
ritualization was breathed over the 
skies, before the invention of letters ; 
but that mattered little or nothing, 
for natural and revealed religion was 
older far than Cadmus. But not to 
indulge in that reverie, suffice it now 
to say, that the «ersros aiéng was too 
magnificent in Homer’s imagination 
to be played and dallied with, as a 
baby does with a doll, lisping, “ Oh! 
how pretty!” He looked up—saw 
—and sung; and his strong steady 
strain bespoke, in a few lines, the 
depth of fis inspiration. The sky 
smote his soul with sudden percep- 
tion and emotion of beauty and su- 
blimity ; and he said, or could say, 
little more than that thie sky was 
their source. Just as when a lovely 
lady smiles upon us, we exclaim, 
“ Thou art beautiful!” But to pa- 
laver away about the paleness or 
brightness of her countenance, be- 
longs not to the poetry of beatified 
affection. “ Grace was in all her 
steps, heaven in her eye”—he who 
said that of Eve said enough—vo- 
lumes are in these words—and they 
unfold themselves into millions of 
unwritten dreams—as a few seeds 
become an umbrageous and golden- 
fruited grove, filled with the war- 
bling of nightingales. 

Thus, in these fine lines has Ho- 
mer shewn a moonlight and starry 
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heaven, that continueth to shine over 
the whole world, and all the gene- 
rations of its inhabitants. He did. 
not set himself down to paint it, 
like an associate of the Royal Aca-. 
demy, as Pope did, bringing out the 
effect by long considered and ela- 
borate processes of art, touching and 
retouching, occasionally biting his: 
nails, and sucking his pen; but, as 
Shelley said, when 
‘* Some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of thunder and © 
eclipse ;” 

so we say did Homer dip his pencil 
in moonlight, and, lo! his picture 
swam in lustre unbedimmable by the 
mist of years. 

They who never before read Ho- 
mer’s fine Greek lines, or our fine 
English ones, and turn to them now 
from Pope’s: glittering paraphrase, 
may think them bald in their simpli- 
city ; but study them in silence with 
your eyes shut, and you have a pure 
vision of the nocturnal heavens. 
Chapman saw the very night Homer 
did; and all he wanted was ade- 
quate power of expression to make 
us see it too; but even in his lines 
it is serenely beautiful,— 


* And all the signs in heaven are seen 
that glad the shepherd’s heart.” 


“ Thrust up themselves for shews,” 
are words notin Homer, but the feel- 
ing is in Homer; for in his picture, 
the racas cxorias, xu removes axeor, nas 
vera: Seem indeed alive and consci- 
ous in the calm, and to look at us in 
their exaltation. Chapman says, 
“and even the lowly vallies joy to 
glitter in their sight,’—that is, the 
sight of the stars—a fine line, but 
rather Wordsworthian than Homeric. 
Homer mentions not “lowly val- 
leys;” but Chapman seems so to have: 
construed »«ra:, groves. For he 
omits groves; and it is not likely 
that the word »rz: could have 
escaped his notice. It is not sur- 
prising that Pope, in this error, 
should have followed Chapman. He 
has ‘ then shine the vales ;’”’ but it is 
surprising thatsuchascholar as Sothe- 
by should—saying “ then gleam the 
vales,” a mere repetition of Pope’s 
words, with “ gleam” for “ shine,’ 
which isachange for the worse, for. no 
man of woman born, we suspect, ever 
saw a vale—unless there was in it a 
river or lake—gleam by moonlight. 
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But that “ the vales” should be seen 
gleaming by one and the same man 
—say Homer or Sotheby—at one and 
the same time—is manifestly impos- 
sible, according to the present laws 
of perspective, and in general of op- 
tics. 

Cowper’s translation is, as usual, 
admirable. Of him, as truly as of 
any man that ever breathed, may we 
say, in that fine line of Campbell, 

** He mused on nature with a poet’s eye.” 


He does not fear to say “ the clear 
bright moon,” despising the reading 
“ Gas viv,” andin love with “ gativny.” 
Nor does he fear to say, that around 
the “clear bright moon,” “the stars 
shine in full splendour.” Now Cole- 
— asserted in one of his lectures 
in the Royal Institution, that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a “ re- 
fulgent” moon, the stars must look 
wan or dim, and so, we understand, 
saith Wordsworth. ’Tis but a mere 
matter of moonshine, it is true; yet 
worth settling; and we go along 
with Homer and Chapman and Cow- 
per. There cannot be two stronger 
words than ¢a:m and agiresria ; 
moon and stars were alike lustrous, 
“ About the silver moon stars shine 
clear,” are Chapman’s words, and 
they are in the same spirit. Cowper’s 
you have before you, more radiant 
still. Do not abuse Pope, then, O ye 
lakers, while you let Homer, Chap- 
man, and Cowper go Scot-free. Ho- 
race, too, speaks of a lady bright as 
the moon among the lesser fires, 
meaning that they too were bright. 
She shone with a larger and serener 
lustre, as if they from “ her si/ver urn 
drew light.” In one line Cowper 
transcends all his competitors, and 
equals his divine original— 

“ The groves, the mountain-tops, the head- 


land-heights, 
Stand all apparent.” 


Compare that with Pope, and “ Oh! 

the difference to me!” But Pope’s 

beautiful line, 

* And not a cloud o’ereasts the solemn 
scene,” 

was in Cowper’s memory when he 

said, 

“ Not a vapour streaks the boundless 
blue ;” 


for Homer says nothing of vapours, 
nor, had not Pope negatived the idea 
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of clouds, had Cowper. But seldom 
indeed it is that that most original 
writer owes even aword to any body; 
here Pope was natural, and Cowper, 
in unconsciously remembering him, 
forgot Homer. Neither does Heseet 
speak of “blue” as Cowper does ; 
yet blue, beyond doubt or praise, is 
the firmament, and there can be no 
harm in saying so. Cowper felt the 
meaning of that untranslatable word 
imtp poy, and his 
“ Ether, open’d wide, 
All glitters,” 


is magnificent—perhaps even finer 
than Homer, for it gives the effect in 
fewer and simpler words—it is in- 
deed poetry. “ And the shepherd’s 
heart is cheer’d,” is, like Homer— 
bible-like and divine. 

And now for Sotheby. He must 
have come to the passage prepared 
for a high achievement. Has he suc- 
ceeded ? Not entirely to our heart’s 
desire. “ At night’s illumined noon,” 
is a fine expression, had it stood by 
itself—for it shews us at once the 
moon and stars in heaven. It proves 
Sotheby to be a poet. But it does 
not, like the town of Kilkenny, 
“shine well where it stands.” That 
nothing resembling it is in Homer, is 
one fatal objection to it, on the score 
of fidelity, the first of virtues in 
a translator—herself the Queen, all 
others being her subjects, and bright- 
ening and extending her sway. But 
there is another. Why is there no- 
thing resembling it in Homer? Be- 
cause Homer is going to shew us 
“night’s illumined noon;” and in 
what lies the illumination. There- 
fore he does not lay down that the- 
sis, as Sotheby does, and then illus- 
trate it by divine discourse. So 
pregnant is that thesis of Sotheby’s, 
that it is in itself a shining ser- 
mon, and needed no preacher. Mr 
Sotheby will see at once that this 
objection is, like every objection of 
ours, insuperable. He has had the 
misfortune to paint a fine picture at 
one sweep; and we are so perfectly 
satisfied with it, that we are dissatis- 
fied with his future filling up, and 
eager to snatch the pencil out of his 
hand. It may seem hard to punish 
a man for a flash of genius, but jus- 
tice compels us to do so; and Sotheby 
stands reproved before us, exalted, 
however, rather than humbled by. 
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the sentence of an incorruptible 
Rhadamanthus. 


Beam in their brightness round the full- 
orb’d moon,” 


is fine and bold; and also in itself a 
icture. The next two lines are per- 
ect; “then gleam the vales,”’ very 

imperfect, as we said before, and we 

do wish he had given us the woods. 

“ Ether widely riven,’ comes per- 

haps as near as is possible to the dif- 

ficult 


“ Darspiayn aomeros cibne,”” 


and there is great grandeur in the 

line, 

* Expands to other stars another hea- 
ven.” 


That, unquestionably, is the vision 
seen by Homer. Would not “ for,” 
in place of “to,” perhaps be better? 
The riving up from below of the 
boundless ether expands another 
heaven for (or with) other stars. In 
that expansion they have room for 
all their multitudes—then and there 
seems to be infinitude. With the 
concluding lines, fine as they are in 
themselves, we are not satisfied. 
Sotheby knows as well as any man 
wherein lies the power of Homer’s 
immortal half-hexameter. Cowper 
caught it, and embodied it in equal 
bulk. Chapman likewise seized its 
spirit. Pope, unaffected apparently 
by that scripture, or betrayed into 
forgetfulness of its manifest charac- 
ter by the ruling passion in which 
he wrote, ambition to excel Homer, 
diluted the simple sentiment of the 
shepherd, which is indeed nothing 
else than natural religion, into feeble 
metaphysics and a cold philosophy. 
“ Conscious swains,” is silly ; and 
“bless the useful light,” is absolute- 
ly the doctrine of the Utilitarians ap- 
plied to the gratitude of the shep- 
herd, 


“ Where he doth summer high in bliss 
upon the hills of God !” 


- Our objections to Sotheby’s lines, 
over and above the main one, ampli- 
fication of simplicity, are different 
from those urged against Pope’s, but 
nearly as strong. “Watchful of his 
fold,” is an idea always interesting, 
but “watchful” is, to our ear, need- 
lessly intense. In that beautiful chap- 
ter of the New Testament, the shep- 
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herds “ were watching their flocks 
by night.” “Watchful” could never 
have entered into that verse. Onso 
serene a night as that Homer de- 
scribes, when all was peace, the 
shepherd could have had no fears 
about his fold. He was sitting or ly- 
ing beside them—but not “ watchful;” 
he merely felt that they were there ; 
for their sakes too, as well as his 
own, his heart was cheered by the 
heavens he looked on; and happier 
even than he knew at that hour was 
the pastoral life. 

Thisis but aslight matter; but slight 
matters affect the delight of the soul 
in poetry. Pope had said, “eyes the 
blue vault,” and Sotheby, betrayed 
into imitation by admiration, says, 
“looks wondering up.” Thatthe shep- 
herd looked up, there canbe no doubt. 
Homer took it for granted that he 
did ; for the shepherd was not asleep. 
The truth is, that he had been look- 
ing up for a long time—had seen the 
moon rise, and the stars—and per- 
haps had been composing a song on 
a white-footed girl filling her urn at 
the fountain. To suppose that he had 
been looking down, would be a libel, 
not only on that anonymous shep- 
herd, but on all Arcadia, and the 
golden age. But we object more 
stoutly to the word, “ wondering.” 
May this be the last line we shall 
ever write, if he did “look wonder- 
ing up.” Shepherds from their in- 
fancy are star-gazers. They are fa- 
miliar with the skies—for on the hill- 
tops they live, and move, and have 
their being, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of heaven. At a comet 
they would wonder—for he is a wild 
stranger of a hundred years. But 
they do not wonder even at meteors, 
for the air is full of them, and they 
goskyring through the stars,and drop- 
ping down into disappearance, like 
the half assured sights seenin dreams, 
But the moon and the planets, and 
the fixed stars, are to the shepherd 
no more wonderful at one time than 
at another;—in one sense, indeed, 
they are to him always wonderful— 
for he wonders, and of his won- 
dering finds no end, how and by 
whom they were made; or he won- 
ders at them in their own beautiful 
eternity. But Sotheby’s words do 
not imply this; they merely imply 
that the shepherd wonders to behold 
such a night as that deseribed by 
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Homer. Why should he? *Twas 
but one of thousands that had cano- 
pied his solitary grass-bed, and its 
sole power was the peaceful power 
of accustomed gladness—still renew- 
ed, and never fading in his heart— 
yeynbs de rs Pesve xoueny, The truth is, 
that three words of Sotheby’s two 
lines do of themselves produce the 
whole desired effect—“ gladdens to 
behold.” All the rest are super- 
fluous. That is wholly nature, and 
almost wholly Homer. Sotheby, as 
an Athenian, knew what was right 
—he should have been a Leacede- 
monian too—and practised it. 

It is only with distinguished wri- 
ters, like Sotheby, that such criti- 
cism as this would be endurable ; 
with them, it is imperative on us; 
nor, unless we much mistake, is it 
without instruction. Poetry is in- 
deed a Fine Art—fine as the pellu- 
cid air, in which you may see a mote. 
The perusal of his composition, ge- 
nerally so exquisite, sharpens all our 
inmost senses, and makes us criti- 
cal as eagles floating over a valley. 
And now we pounce down on our 
prey—the poor word “ lone”—and 
swallow it. Let nobody pity it, for 
it “ had no business there.” In Ho- 
mer, on» has no epithet. No need 
to tell us he was alone. The one 
word cf itself does that—that he was 
all alone, is felt to be essential to 
that gush of gladness. Homer, du- 
ring that description, was not think- 
ing of any shepherd. He had the 
heavens to himself; but no sooner 
was the beauty of the scene con- 
summate, than arose one image of 
solitary life. He saw a being—and 
that his heart was glad; and so dear 
a thing is human happiness, that 
sufficient for Homer was the joy of 
one simple shepherd beneath the 
starry cope of the ecwsres ang. An- 
other great poet knew,on an occasion 
somewhat similar, but not the same, 
the proper use of the word “ alone.” 
Thus, in Rob Roy’s Grave, Words- 
worth,speaking of the remembrances 
or traditions of that outlaw, says, 


* Bear witness, many a pensive sigh 

Of thoughtful herdsman, when he strays 
Alone upon Loch Veol’s heights, 

And by Loch Lomond’s braes ; 

And, far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same, 

The proud heart flashing through the eyes 
At sound of Rob Roy's name.” 
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Here the bard had room to employ 
epithets—and he had likewise lei- 
sure—for he was quietly rumina~ 
ting; “ thoughtful,” and “ alone.” 
“Loch Veol’s heights,” and “ Loch 
Lomond’s braes,” carry us along 
with the herdsman on his day-long 
world of dreams; and descendin 
from these solitary heights, we find 
ourselves among “ faces” in the 
vales, many faces far and near, all 
kindling at “ sound of Rob Roy’s 
name,” a name there pronounced and 
heard,—but up among the mountains, 
silent in the herdsman’s heart, as he 
walks “ thoughtful and alone,” in 
his uncommunicated memories. 

By the way, we cannot help think- 
ing, that all the translators we have 
looked at have mistaken the mean- 
ing of the important words,—* «7 
*roasuoo yepuees,’—end of first line 
of the quotation. From Chapman’s 
translation it does not clearly appear 
what he conceived to be the mean- 
ing of these words—though perhaps 
“ open field” answer to them, which 
is indeed right, though vague. Pope 
writes,—“ sat in order round,”’— 
which shews his understanding of 
the words—leaving out rroAsuoo 
Cowper says, 

7 “ They sat, 

Not disarray’d, but in fair forms disposed 
Of even ranks.” 


That is his interpretation of «x: rroa:~ 
poo yeduexs. And Sotheby, by far the 
best Grecian of them all, translates 
them “in orderly array.” All this 
seems to us very odd, for what is 
ysguee? Turning up Donnegan, we 
find—* a dam dyke or mound—the 
space between hostile armies—a wall 
—generally a bridge ;’ and he refers 
us to Pindar for vovr0u yePuge an isth- 
mus. But what does it usually 
mean in Homer? In Iliad a 371; 
“7. 2 bwiarivins ToAsuan yihuens,” by 
Heyne translated, “quod prospicis 
intervallum inter utramque aciem.” 
And he adds, “ has enim esse y:¢ug«s, 
xsAsudous, 6dous orsuou, patet ex ¢ 374. 
549. a. 160. T. 427, To peramixaiov.” On 
referring to these passages, we find 
that ro wsrausxaiv is the meaning of 
£41 TTOAE MOO YEPueas- The Greeks had 
been beat back—and the Trojans kin- 
dled their fires on the space lying be- 
tween the two battles. We forget what 
annotator on Milton it was that pro- 
posed reading for “on the rough 
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edge of battle ere it joined” “on the 
rough bridge of battle,’ an emend- 
ation for which he got himself laugh- 
ed at. We daresay Milton wrote 
“ edge ;” but bridge is, we see, Ho- 
meric, and therefore good. E 
wrorsuoo yepuexs is “ upon the bridge 
of battle.’ Cowper and Sotheby 
seem then to have misunderstood 
the words here; as well as in such 
other places where they occur, as we 
have had leisure to turn up. If we 
are mistaken—they will lay the blame 
partly at the door of Heyne. 

But let us attend to the Greeks. 
Thus fared the Trojan host; but 
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“ Flight, companion of soul-chilling 
Fear, dispatched from heaven”—so 
Cowper translates it—or “ Grief, the 
feeble consort of cold fear, strange] 
infused from heaven”—so chantet 
Chapman—or “ Fear, pale comrade 
of inglorious flight, and heaven-bred 
horror”—so Pope hath it—or “ Hea- 
ven-sent flight, chill Fear’s ally”’—so 
sings Sotheby—possessed the Gre- 
cians—and Agamemnon commands 
the heralds to call by name each chief 
to council, but without the sound of 
proclamation. Let us try the transla- 
tors at the following four lines. 


HOMER. 
"10rd siv ceyogh verinoric* ev D "Aryapetpevwn 
“Iorare Daxguyswy, wore xenyn wsrdtyvdeos, 
"H v6 nar caiyidimos merens OvoPegav wits Ldwe* 
“O56 Baguorived yay te Agrytloiws pernvda. 
wort (literal prose.) 
They sat down therefore in the assembly, sad; but Agamemnon 
Stood up tears-shedding—as a fountain dark-watered, 
Which down a steep (goat-defying, or rather leaving) rock pours mist-emitting water: 
Thus did he, heavily groaning out words—among the Greeks harangue. 
CHAPMAN. 
They sadly sate ; the king arose and pour’d out tears as fast 
As from a lofty rock a spring doth his black waters cast. 
And deeply sighing thus bespake the Argives. 
POPE. 
These surround their chief 
In solemn sadness and majestic grief. 
The king amidst the mournful circle rose ; 
Down his wan cheek a living torrent flows: 
So silent fountains, from a rock’s tall head, 
In sable streams soft-trickling waters shed. 
With more than vulgar grief he stood opprest ; 
Words, mixt with sighs, thus bursting from his breast. 
COWPER. 
The sad assembly sat ; when weeping fast, 
As some deep fountain pours its rapid stream 
Down from the summit of a lofty rock, 
King Agamemnon in the midst arose, 
And groaning, the “Achaians thus addressed. 
SOTHEBY. 
Bow’d by grief, 
The summon’d leaders gather’d round their chief. 
In tears Atrides stood ; thus ceaseless flow 
The dark streams gushing from a rocky brow. * 
He spake and groan’d, “ Ye Argive leaders! hear! &c. 


A simpler, shorter, apter simile 
than this, is nowhere to be found— 
let, then, all these qualities be pre- 
served by the translator. Chapman, 
as he thinks, preserves them all—and 
he is almost as good as Homer. In the 
original, we have “taavwdeos and Ivopegor 
idoe—both signifying, as many say, 
** black water” —intensifying the 
gloomy aspect of Agamemnon, Per- 


haps in English such synonimes could 
not have been used—and Chapman 
confines himself to the one word 
“ black.” 

But the truth is, that <enyn wsAavdeos 
means a fountain black-watered, be- 
cause hidden from the light by over- 
hanging rocks, or insome = depth. 
The water is not in itself black, or 
even drumly when smitten “ by 
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touch etherial of heaven’s fiery rod” 
—but pure as diamonds. In falling 
over the face of the inaccessible rock, 
it is not black, although the face of 
the rock may be, and probably is; 
indeed we do not remember ever to 
have seen black water when fairly 

oured out, unless you choose to call 
ink so—and weare sorrytosay thatthe 
ink we are dribbling at this moment 
is light-blue—or unless you choose 
to call tea so, and we are still sorryer 
to say that the tea we are sipping at 
this moment is a faint green; while 
d»oPegey, though misnamed in lexicons 
dusky, and so forth, assuredly is 
“ spray-shedding,” or “ mist-emit- 
ting,” or “vapoury,” or something 
of that sort—for which if there be an 
English word, we cannot recollect 
its phiz. All the translators, there- 
fore, are mistaken who call the fall- 
ing water dark, or dusky, or sable, 
or black—confounding an accident 
of its source with a quality of the 
stream—and libelling Agamemnon’s 
tears. The source from which they 
flowed may be said figuratively to 
have been “ black”—his heart—and 
his face was gloomy; just as that 
other source and that other face in 
and of the rock—but his tears were 
clear, and glistened, just as the idug 
to which Homer likened them— 
and, though the expression is strong 
—so were they mist-emitting, for his 
grief was very great. 

It is not easy to read Pope’s para- 
phrase without anger. Determined 
was he to improve upon Homer; 
and therefore will he spin out—beat 
out—his four lines into eight—not 
giving us one word in English ex- 
actly corresponding to one word in 
Greek, Tsvimorss—afflicted—ezxcruci- 
antes se, as Heyne gives it, he chan- 
ges into— 


*©In solemn sadness and majestic grief.” 


Now, that is a downright lie. The 
Argive leaders were not in “ solemn 
mre though we daresay their 
countenances were considerably 
elongated ; and if they were “ in ma- 
jestic grief,’ it is more than Aga- 
memnon himself was, for he wept 
and groaned, though we daresay that 
his presence was not without dig- 
nity. Here, then, is an absurd at- 
tempt to impose upon us, and to win 
from us that sympathy for a set of 
pompous magnificoes, which we give 
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at once to men cérimorss. “ Mourne 
ful circle” is surely needless after 
“solemn sadness and majestic grief.” 
Then Agamemnon’s cheek is supers 
fluously said to be “ wan;” and 
“ briny torrent” is unhappy, for 
though tears are salt, they are here 
likened to a fresh-water spring, and 
therefore we have no business with 
“ brine.’ Why would not Pope say, 
shedding tears, or weeping, as Homer 
does? Is it not excessively childish 
to translate Aaxgu xm» 
* Down his wan cheek a briny torrent 
flows ?” 
Proceed on that principle through- 
out, and the Iliad will reach from this 
to London. 
* So silent fountains, from a rock’s tall 
head, 
In sable streams soft-trickling waters 
shed.” 
Why silent ? Then observe how very 
awkward fountains, plural, and a 
rock’s tall head, singular! Homer is 
not speaking of fountains in general, 
but of one “ fountain black-water’d ;” 
“ soft-trickling” is not the right word, 
for x+s, stillat, means simply “sheds,” 
and sheds by itself is sufficient. 
“ With more than vulgar grief he stood 
opprest,” 
is a foolish interpolation. Who the 
deuce ever thought the king of men 
vulgar? But, after all, Pope has not 
been able by this line to put him on 
a par with his subordinates who sur- 
rounded him 


§* In solemn sadness and majestic grief.” 


Agamemnon among them looks like 
an old woman. “ Words mixed with 
sighs” we must not complain of, for 
they are Milton’s; but we want Ho- 
mer’s—and he gives us groans, and 
deep ones—é fagu ersvaay, However, 
that line will do. But is not the 
whole a wilful wickedness and a 
feeble failure ? 

Cowper is concise and vigorous. 
* The sad assembly sat” is so espe- 
cially. There is much majesty in 
the rising of Agamemnon, “ weeping 
fast ;’ and the lines about the foun- 
tain do finely shew us the king. 
Cowper has chosen to sink the co- 
lour black. He calls the fountain 
“deep;” and as most deep foun- 
tains look black, deep let it be; but 
“rapid” we do not like, for water 
falling down a rock must be rapid 
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whether it will or not—we defy it 
to help itself—and Cowper should 
have given us 2vo9¢gov, if he had even 
said “ dismal.’ Homer’s 2vefeger is a 
strange word ; and though we choose 
to believe that it denotes spray, 
Cowper may have seen cause to call 
it rapid. “ Groaning” is good—for 
he who sighs deeply, groans. The 
picture is in Cowper’s hands Homeric. 

Sotheby is strong—perhaps too 
concise—but that in a translator of 
Homer is a fine fault. “ In tears 
Atrides stood” is in itself excellent; 
but it hardly comes up to the mean- 
ing of icrare Saxguyewr. That epithet 
implies an active, a profuse, a pro- 
digal pouring out of tears—and such 
pouring out there must have been to 
suggest the simile of the dark-watered 
fountain shedding its gloomy, or ra- 
pid, or sprayey stream, down the 
cheek of a lofty rock. Homer’s 
heroes, when they weep, do so in 
right good earnest. At the same 
time, they groan, or they roar, or 
they roll themselves on the ground. 
So did Achilles. Andromache wept 
smilingly—and her eyes, we ween, 
looked lovelier through their tears 
—her whole face—herself—Love, 
Grief, and Pity, in one. “ Cease- 
less” is not the right word, for Aga- 


memnon’s tears did cease, while the 
black-watered fountain Homer had 
in his eye may be flowing down the 
face of the lofty rock at this very 
hour. 


‘ The dark streams gushing from its rocky 
brow,” 


strikes us as very fine. Perhaps 
they were dark after all—and even 
the word “ brow” has here a beauty 
not to be found in the Greek. For 
it shews us Agamemnon’s; and it 
too was rocky, for the broad bone 
above his eyes was rugged—we see 
it now—as Sotheby did when he 
dropped that eloquent line on paper. 
™ He spake and groaned” ought to 
be transposed thus—He groaned and 
spake. Judging by ourselves, a man 
ceases to groan almost as soon as he 
begins to speak. ’Tis well if his 
hearers do not then take up what he 
has laid aside; though in this case, 
if the Argive leaders gave a groan- 
accompaniment, ’twas in dismal sym- 

athy with the sufferings of their 

ing. 

Atrides then conducts the great 
chiefs of Greece to his pavilion ; and 
after feasting them in kingly fashion, 
awaits advice. Nestor rises, and thus 
harangues :— 


"Arecldn, xidict, ceveck avdgiv, Aryepespevor, 
"Ev cot cv rvgw, cto 0 cegbouces Bvexce worry 
Aaiiv tool cevak, x tos Zeve byyudasgs 
Lxhwresy +, noe Tesoas, te oPios Beasiyoda 
Ta ct xen wigs may Phebus twos, nd iwrancdons, 
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Sotheby's Homey. Tuly, 
“Ay thirw atgtores, Dopesveel +” cemegeios cemorvee* 
“Yuiv D ty wavreoes migixaruta dag Svopen vad. 
NorRTH (literal prose.) 
“ Son of Atreus,—most illustrious,—king of men,— Agamemnon, 
In thee will I end, from thee will I begin. Since of many 
Nations thou art king, and Jupiter hath put into thy hands 
Both the sceptre and the laws, that for them thou mightst deliberate, 
Therefore thee it behoves, above all others, to speak your opinion, and to listen, 
And to bring into effect another’s (counsel), when his mind may move him 
To speak for the (common) good ; for on thee will it depend whatever (counsel) 
may prevail ; 
But I will speak whatever appears to me the best. 
For no one shall find out better counsel than that 
Which I find out, both formerly, and also now, 


_ From the time when, oh, noble one! the girl Briseis 


Thou didst go and take away from the tent of the enraged Achilles. 
Not indeed according to my counsel ; for greatly indeed thee did I for my part 
With many words dissuade ; but thou to thy mighty spirit 
Giving way, the bravest man whom ever the Immortals have honoured 
Thou hast treated with disrespect ; for having taken, thou retainest his reward ; 
but even now 
Let us deliberate how we may please and prevail on him, by soothing gifts, and 
honied words.” 
Him, on the other hand, addressed the king of men, Agamemnon. 
“ Oh, old man, not falsely my errors hast thou enumerated : 
T have done unjustly, I deny it not ; equal, indeed, to a numerous 
Host is the man whom Jupiter shall love in his heart ; 
Him indeed hath he now honoured, and hath humbled the nation of the Greeks. 
But since I have erred, by yielding to my wayward mind, 
Again I wish to appease him, and to give him an immense recompense, 
And, in the presence of you all, the splendid gifts will I enumerate.” 
POPE. 

Monarch of nations! whose superior sway 

Assembled states, and lords of earth, obey, 

The laws and sceptres to thy hand are giv’n, 

And millions own the care of thee and heav’n. 

O king, the counsels of my age attend, 

With thee my cares begin, in thee must end. 

Thee, prince! it fits alike to speak and hear, 

Pronounce with judgment, with regard give ear, 

To see no wholesome motion be withstood, 

And ratify the best for public good. 

Nor, though a meaner give advice, repine, 

But follow it, and make the wisdom thine. 

Hear then a thought, not now conceived in haste, 

At once my present judgment and my past ; 

When from Pelides’ tent you forced the maid, 

I first opposed, and, faithful, durst dissuade ; 

But, bold of soul, when headlong fury fired, 

You wrong’d the man, by men and Gods admired ; 

Now, seek some means his fatal wrath to end, 

With pray’rs to move him, or with gifts to bend. 

To whom the king—With justice hast thou shown 

A prince’s faults, and I with reason own 

That happy man, whom Jove still honours most, 

Ts more than armies, and himself a host. 

Blest in his love, this wond’rous hero stands ; 

Heav’n fights his war, and humbles all our hands. 

Fain would my heart, which err’d through frantic rage, 

The wrathful chief and angry Gods assuage. 

If gifts immense his mighty soul can bow, 

Hear, all ye Greeks,—and witness what I vow. 

COWPER. 
Atrides! glorious monarch! king of men! 
With thee shall I begin, with thee conclude, 
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For thou art sov’reign, and to thee are given 
From Jove the sceptre and the laws in charge, 
For the advancement of the general good. 

Hence, in peculiar, both to speak and hear 
Become thy duty, and the best advice, 

By whomsoever offer’d, to adopt 

And to perform, for thou art judge alone. 

I will promulge the counsel which to me 

Seems wisest ; such, that other Grecian none 
Shall give thee better ; neither is it new, 

But I have ever held it since the day 

When, most illustrious! thou wast pleas’d to take 
By force the maid Briseis from the tent 

Of the enraged Achilles ; not, in truth, 

By my advice, who did dissuade thee much ; 
But thou, complying with thy princely wrath, 
Hast shamed a hero whom the gods themselves 
Delight to honour, and his prize detain’st. 

Yet even now conciliate him ; perchance, 

With soft persuasion and by gifts we may. 

Then answer’d Agamemnon, king of men ; 

Old chief, there is no falsehood in your charge 

I have offended, and confess the wrong. 

The warrior is alone a host, whom Jove 

Loves as he loves Achilles, for whose sake 

He hath Achaia’s thousands thus subdued. 

But if, the impulse of a wayward mind 
Obeying, I have err’d; behold me, now, 
Prepar’d to sdothe him with atonement large 

Of gifts inestimable, which by name 

I will propound in presence of you all. 

SOTHEEY. 

“ Atrides! king of kings, my word attend ! 
With thee my speech begins, with thee shall end ; 
For vast the sway by Jove to thee assign’d— 
Power that controls, and laws that mend mankind. 
Therefore, it thee behoves, beyond the rest, 

To speak thy thoughts, and hear what ours suggest. 
Then what may profit most the public state, 

*Tis thine, O king! by act to consummate. 

I speak what wisdom prompts, nor other word 
More wise than Nestor’s shall by thee be heard— 
No sudden thoughts the words I speak create, 
Long has my spirit laboured with their weight, 
From that dread hour, when thou by force of arms 
From scorn’d Pelides reft’st Briseis’ charms. 

In yain my warning voice thy rage withstood, 
And strove to calm the torrent of thy blood, 
When frantic passion bade thee proudly scorn 
The bravest hero, whom the gods adorn, 


Whose prize thou hold’st. Now all your counsel bend, 


How best to soothe the chief thou dared’st offend ; 
How deprecate his wrath—how win his aid, 

By gifts to gain him, and by prayer persuade.” 
The King replied .—‘* O thou, for wisdom famed, 
Whose words of truth my wrong has justly blamed, 
I own the offence, and him whom favouring Jove 
Holds in his heart, I rate a host above. 

Jove, to exalt his fame, our force subdues, 


And Troy’s wide plain with Hellas’ blood embrues, ~ 


But whom I wrong’d, let gifts unbounded gain, 
And reunite fair friendship’s broken chain. 

Be witness all what now your king proclaims— 
Hear, while his word each present singly names.” 


x 
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These speeches cannot be said 
to be remarkable in any way, but 
they are very pleasant reading; and 
our hearts warm towards the speak- 
ers. We confess that Nestor seldom 
rises without causing us considerable 
alarm. Weare instantly seized with 
the idea of a nightcap, and ere he 
sits down, we are ready to sink into 
the arms of “ tired nature’s sweet 
restorer, balmy —e Homer as- 
suredly intended in him to describe 
that mysterious phenomenon—do- 
tage. In his youth he had been no 
mean warrior, but not much wiser, 
as far as we have heard, than his 
neighbours. But he probably al- 
ways had a turn for public-speaking ; 
and it is wonderful how oratory grows 
upon a person, when it has happen- 
bs to meet with an idiosyncracy open 
to its reception, and naturally dis- 
posed not only to imbibe but cherish 
the disease. Such a man was Nes- 
tor. Eloquent overmuch he must 
have been even in middle life; in 
old age his wisdom was still more 
heavily overbalanced by the weight 
of words; but on tending towards a 
hundred, and in the First Book of 
the Iliad it was long since he had 
seen fourscore we shall swear, his 
most reverential admirers must con- 
fess that it was well for Job that he 
did not encounter the Pylian sage 
among the other trials of his afflic- 
tion. Yet was Nestor just the old 
man for an oracle among those fier 
Greeks. His disposition was mild, 
without being milky; he laid claim 
chiefly to the wisdom of experience ; 
and he did not force his opinion up- 
on any council. He was no advice- 
monger. But when king or leader 
requested the benefit of his time-in- 
structed understanding, the sage— 
say not he was superannuated—did 
then indeed pour out “ the treasures 
of experienced age,” after the fa- 
shion of one of those quiet floods that 
flow smoothly along a well-culti- 
vated level, which no doubt they 
help to fertilize ; though without ma- 
nure, for our own parts, we have 
never hoped high of mere irriga- 
tion. All noble nations reverence 
old age. ’Tis natural for them to 
think 


“ That the sunset of life gives it mystical 
lore ;” 


and none felt that reverence more 
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habitually than the Greeks. A word 
from the wise, if the wise was aged, 
went far with them, when fifty words 
far wiser from the warlike would not 
have gone an inch; and thus “ that 
old man eloquent,” of whom we 
speak—not North but Nestor—* al- 
ways fit audience found, tho’ few,” 
a congregation assembled in council, 
of Agamemnon and all his peerage. 

Still we maintain that Nestor was 
in his dotage. Every man, indeed, 
is so, after sixty, and most before it 
—with the single exception perhaps 
of Homer himself—and old Parr. 
But then ordinary dotage is but dri- 
vel; whereas there is a kind of do- 
tage that sometimes seems inspira- 
tion. The reasoning powers—if they 
ever were in any great force—are 
numb or gone—but all conclusions 
that the mind had kept drawing for 
many long and perhaps many-co- 
loured years, remain unimpaired, 
and in order, ready for use, and at 
any man’s service, who chooses to 
consult the sage. Full is he of 
* wise saws and ancient instances ;” 
and a strange case, indeed, will be 
yours, if he cannot illustrate it by a 
parallel passage in the life of some 
one buried before your father was 
born. After all, what want we buta 
“few strong instincts, and a few plain 
rules,” for the conduct of the human 
understanding, even in seasons of 

erplexity and peril ? We fear to fol- 

ow them, of ourselves; but when an 

old grey-beard bids us do so, as if a 
voice from Heaven did speak, we 
obey the oracle; and then we won- 
der at the wisdom, which, after all, 
is but the self-same knowledge which 
we feared to recognise as true, so 
long as we thought it merely our 
own; while it proceeds from that 
principle, which we hesitated, in like 
manner, formerly to consider para- 
mount, but which now we admit to 
be so, under the sanction of one 
whom we reverence,—and need we 
say that that principle is—Con- 
science ? 

In saying that Nestor was in his 
dotage, you perceive, then, from this 
explanation, that we were desirous 
of recording our most delicate testi- 
mony to his inappreciable worth. 
The Greeks could never have done 
without him—and long ere the open- 
ing of the Iliad must have raised the 
siege of Troy. On the present octa- 
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sion, in the royal pavilion, Agamem- 
non knew, in his troubled conscience, 
that there was but one course for him 
to pursue, in order to avert destruc- 
tion from the Grecian host—to con- 
fess the wrong he had done Achilles 
—ask aap er request his re- 
turn. No ghost needed to come from 
the grave, to tell him that—no Nes- 
tor. But many emotions chained that 
thought in his heart, and shame upon 
his lips 

* Then clapped the padlock on, and snapp’d 

the lock.” 


Nestor saw the inside of his soul 
through his eyes; and said to him, 
as Nathan said unto David, “ Thou 
art the man.” Verily the king heard, 
and was troubled ; his heart was sore 
afraid; and he must send, with large 
atonement, a mission to the Monarch 
of the Myrmidons, the sole hope of 
Greece. 

One would think it not difficult to 
translate into good English verse two 
such sensible speeches as these—and 
to do justice to Nestor—here uncom- 
monly concise—and to Agamemnon, 
who, in both thought and language, 
shews himself a man and a king. 
Yet Pope’s translation is far from 
being what it ought to be—and of 
neither speech so characteristic of 
the speaker as the original. The 
purport and spirit of Homer, says 
Gilbert Wakefield truly, “are but 
dimly seen beneath the ornaments 
which Pope has thrown over them. 
The following attempt is nearly li- 
teral— 

“ Most glorious son of Atreus! king of 


men ! 

With thee my words shall cease, with 
thee begin : 

For thou art king of myriads; thine 
from Jove, 


The laws and sceptres to direct man- 

kind.” 

Gilbert’s version is much the bet- 
ter; for Nestor was not magnilo- 
quent. He loved many words, but 
he was not particularly partial to big 
ones. “ Of many nations thou art 
king,” is all he says—and it is 
enough. Pope does not say more— 
but a has a hubbub of sonorous 
words, which would have sickened 
Agamemnon. 


“Nor, though a meaner give advice, re- 


pine, 
But follow it, and make the wisdom 
thine,” 
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is something very sententious, and so 
far Nestorian. But not one word of 
all that does it please the goodold man 
to utter—and therefore Eustathius’ 
comment upon it, praised by Pope, 
on which he lectures on envy, is in 
the predicament of a sermon without 
a text, nor would the world have lost 
any thing had there been no preacher. 
The well-deserved compliment paid 
by Nestor to the excellence of his 
own advice, Pope omits; and we 
suspect he did not see it. “ With 

rayers to move him or with gifts to 

end,” is a line which must have 
been pleasant to Pope’s ear, for he 
has a thousand such in his works, 
But “ move” and “ bend” make @ 
poor antithesis, or rather no antithe- 
sis at all, nor has moving any more 
to do with prayers than bending, nor 
bending any more to do with gifts 
than moving ; and what is unlucky, 
Nestor does not mention prayers, but 
“ soothing gifts and honied words,” 
applying equally to both “ please and 
prevail” —which is sound sense, and 
good language, such as always dis- 
tinguish the style of that raven-old 
moral philosopher. Nor is the King’s 
answer better off in Pope’s hands. 
The very first line of it loses its en+ 
tire spirit. Agamemnon confesses 
his errors without hesitation or re- 
servation. “ Oh, old man! not false. 
ly my errors hast thou enumerated. 
I have done unjustly—I deny it not.” 
We love the king of men for that he 
humbles himself before the princes. 
But in Pope, Atrides tries to shirk 
the concern with the basest cunning 
—to shift his own personality off his 
shoulders upon the imaginary back of 
some supposititious prince. 


“ With justice hast thou shewn 
A prince’s faults, and I with reason own.” 


The grammar is vile, too; and Aga- 
memnon should have been sent to 
school for a dult. The next is not so 
bad, but not one line is exactly what 
it should be—which is a pity. 

We will trouble you to point out a 
single fault in Cowper—even toa 
word. You try, and cannot. Then 
we will. He should not have put 
the word “ Achilles” into Agamem- 
non’s mouth. Homer did not—and 
there were strong reasons for Aga- 
memnon to sing, 


« O, no, we never mention him, 
His name is never heard ; 
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My lips are now forbid to speak 
That once-familiar word.” 


With this profound objection—not 
ours, but suggested by Rigo~Dow- 
per’s version is perfect. 

Sotheby’s ? About half way be- 
tween Pope’s and Cowper’s, but 
somewhat nearer Cowper’s. The 
character of Nestor is well preserved, 
and the first eight lines could hardly 
be better. “ No sudden thoughts 
the words I speak create,” is a line 
in which thoughts and words strug- 

le for the accusative; and for a 
ong time it threatens to end in a 
drawn battle, but at last “ words” 
has it; and vindicates his disputed 
title to the accusative. Yet has he 
not much to boast of—for he is in a 
very doubtful case. “ By gifts to 

in him and by prayers persuade,” 
is Popeish—and that is enough for 
us. “I rate a host above,” is con- 
strained—but rhyme is a tyrant—es- 
pecially “ Jove.” “ Reunite friend- 
ship’s broken chain,” is a mode of 
speech that Agamemnon wouldnever 
have discovered had he lived a thou- 
sand years—or if he had, he would 
not have used it, till he had re- 
modelled, not only his own proper 
lingo, but the language of all Greece. 
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There are other minor faults. Mr 
Sotheby has unconsciously contract- 
ed a constant habit of using the word 
“word.” It ends, at least, a hun- 
dred lines in his Iliad, and becomes 
quite a “ catch-word.” In this short 
passage we have,—“ my word at- 
tend,’—“ nor other word,’—* the 
words I speak,’—‘“ whose word of 
truth,’”—* while his word.’ We add, 
verbum sapienti. It is odd enough 
that in the only two places where 
Homer uses the word “words” in 
this passage, Mr Sotheby rejects it. 
With the exception of “friendship’s 
broken chain,” which must be flun 
away, the faults we have pointe 
out are superficial and accidental— 
and by an hour’s labour of so skilful 
an artist as Sotheby could be rubbed 
off, and the metal left without a stain 
on the silver polish. 

A deputation is appointed by Nes- 
tor to go to Achilles—consisting, as 
you know, of Phenix, Ajax, and 
Ulysses—attended by two heralds, 
Hodius and Eurybates—and the Py- 
lian sage having earnestly exhorted 
the son of Laertes to exert his pow- 
ers to the utmost to soothe Pelides’ 
rage—the embassy takes its depart- 
ure from the pavilion. 
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NorTH (literal prose). 
They two, therefore, went along the shore of the much-resounding sea, 
Many things very much praying to the earth-encircling earth-shaker, 
That he would easily bend the mighty mind of the grandson of ALacuse 
And they came to the tents and the ships of the Myrmidons : 
And there found him soothing his spirit by means of the sounding harp, 
Beautiful, of exquisite workmanship, and it had a silver Zuyos, 
Which he took from the spoils, when he destroyed the city of Evtion. 
With it he was soothing his spirit, and was singing the glorious deeds of heroes. 
But Patroclus alone sat opposite to him in silence, 


Waiting till the grandson of acus should cease singing. 
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And they two went farther ben, (Scotice,) and the illustrious Ulysses led the way, 
And they stood before him : amazed, Achilles started up, 
Leaving his seat, along with his harp, where he was sitting. 
In the same manner also Patroclus, when he saw the men, stood up: 
Them both receiving kindly, addressed the swift-footed Achilles. 
CHAPMAN. 
The quarter of the Myrmidons they reacht, and found him set, 
Delighted with his solemn harpe, which curiously was fret 
With works conceited, through the verge: the bawdricke that embrac't 
His loftie neck, was silver twist: this (when his hand laid waste 
Aetion’s citie) he did chuse, as his especiall prise, 
And (louing sacred music well) made it his exercise : 
To it he sung the glorious deeds of great herdes dead, 
And his true mind, that practice failed, sweet contemplation fed. 
With him alone, and opposite, all silent sat his friend 
Attentive, and beholding him, who now his song did end. 
Th’ ambassadors did forward preasse, renowned Ulysses led. 
And stood in view: their sodaine sight his admiration bred, 
Who with his harpe and all arose: so did Menetius’ sonne 
When he beheld them: their receipt, Achilles thus begun. 
POPE. 
Through the still night they march, and hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the sounding shore. 
To Neptune, ruler of the seas profound, 
Whose liquid arms the mighty globe surround, 
They pour forth vows their embassy to bless, 
And calm the rage of stern Aeacides. 
And now arriv’d, where on the sandy bay 
The Myrmidonian tents and vessels lay, 
Amused at ease, the godlike man they found, 
Pleased with the solemn harp’s harmonious sound. 
(The well wrought harp from conquer’d Thebes came, 
Of polish’d silver was its costly frame. ) 
With this he soothes his angry soul, and sings 
Th’ immortal deeds of heroes and of kings. 
Patroclus only, of the royal train, 
Placed in his tent, attends the lofty strain: 
Full opposite he sat, and listen’d long, 
In silence waiting till he ceased the song. 
Unseen the Grecian embassy proceeds 
To his high tent; the great Ulysses leads. 
Achilles starting, as the chiefs he spied, 
Leap’d from his seat, and laid the harp aside. 
With like surprise arose Menetius’ son : 
Pelides grasp’d their hands, and thus begun. 
Cowrer. 
Along the margin of the sounding deep 
They passed to Neptune, compasser of Earth, 
Preferring numerous vows, with ardent prayers, 
That they might sway with ease the mighty mind 
Of fierce Eacides. Arriving soon 
Among the Myrmidons, their chief they found 
Soothing his sorrow with his silver-fram’d 
Harmonious lyre, spoil taken when he took 
Eétion’s city: with that lyre his cares 
He sooth’d, and glorious heroes was his theme. 
Patroclus silent sat, and he alone, 
Before him, on Eacides intent, 
Expecting still when he should cease to sing. 
The messengers advanced ( Ulysses first) 
Unto his presence ; at the sight, his harp 
Still in his hand, Achilles from his seat 
Started astonish’d; nor with less amaze 
Patroclus also, seeing them, arose. 
Achilles seiz'd their hands, and thus he spake. 
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, SOTHEBY. 
On their high charge the delegated train 

Pursued their way aleng the sounding main, 

And to appease the Chief, devoutly pray’d, 

And oft implored the Ocean monagch’s aid. 

But when they came, where, camp’d along the bay, 
Pelides and his host in order lay, 

They found him kindling bis heroic fire 

With high-toned strains, that shook the sounding lyre ; 
That silver lyre that erst the victor bore 

His chosen prize from sack’d Eétion’s store, 

There, as the hero feats of heroes sung, 

And o’er the glowing chords enraptur’d hung, 
Alone Patroclus, list’ning te the lay, 

Watch’d till the impassion’d rapture died away. 
They forward march’d, Ulysses led them on ; 
They came, and stood before fam’d Peleus’ son. 
Achilles, wondering, started from his seat, 

Sped forth, his lyre in hand, the chiefs to greet : 
Patroclus rose: and strait Achilles prest 

Their hands in his, and kindly thus addrest. 


We have always thought this one 
of the most beautiful pieces of poetry 
in the whole world. It seems to us 
indeed to be perfect. How solemn 
the Mission moving along the margin 
of the sounding deep, preferring 
prayers to Neptune that its issue 
might be fortunate, for well they 
knew the character of fierce Macides! 
Not a word is said about the night ; 
and that shews that Homer never 
repeats himself, except when he has 
some purpose to serve by the repe- 
tition. A thousand Trojan watch- 
fires were blazing; but Pheenix, Ulys- 
ses, and Ajax, all absorbed in their 
prayers to Neptune, saw them not— 
and Homer himself had forgotten 
now the vision of the moon and 
stars. No time is lost, and we see 
them already among the Myrmidons. 
Had it been put beforehand to any 
person of loftiest temper, who,know- 
ing the character of Achilles, had 
yet no knowledge of this interview, 
how he might imagine the god- 
dess-born would be found employed, 
think ye that he could ever have 
made such a noble guess as the 
truth? Never. Homer alone could 
have thus exalted his hero. Not 
many suns have yet gone down on 
his wrath, and you remember how 
at its first outburst it flamed like a 
volcano. It smoulders now in that 
mighty bosom—but the son of Thetis 
is not sitting sullen in his tent—he 
has forgotten the ungrateful, injuri- 
ous, and insulting Agamemnon, and 
all his slaves. His soul is with the 
heroes. Achilles is a sayage—a bar- 


barian, forsooth—but half-civilized, 
though Nereus himself was his grand- 
sire! There he sits, the bravest and 
most beautiful of mortal men, a musi- 
cian, perhaps a poet, for Homer tells 
us not whether the Implacable is sing- 
ing his own songs, or those of the 
Awd. Yes, the Swift-footed is a man 
of genius; and among all the spoils 
he won when he sacked the city of 
Eétion, most he prized that harp on 
which he is now playing—the har 
with the silver cross-bar, and beauti- 
ful in its workmanship, as if formed 
by Deedalus, and fine-toned its strings, 
as if smitten by the Sun-god’s hand. 
His proud soul would disdain to harp 
even to princes. Patroclus alone, 
still and mute, is listening, hero to 
hero. 

But how have our translators ac- 
uitted themselves here—let us see. 
hapman drops the epithet ro2vpasuc- 

Coo, and merely says the shore, which 
was wrong, the noise of the sea being 
essential to a maritime night. “ The 
god that earth doth bind in brackish 
chains,” are poor words—sorry sub- 
stitutes for those two extraordinary 
ones yaimoxw ’Evvociyam, Better have 
said simply, Neptune. All the rest 
is very nobly done. The two lines 
about Patroclus are perfect, except 
the words, “ who now his song did 
end.” He waited till the song should 
end. And he would have been will- 
ing to wait till midnight, had Achilles 
not started up on entrance of the 
ambassadors. ‘‘ Who with his harp 
and all arose,” is very majestic. 

We have just been reading over 
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i for the tenth time this evening, 
and though we might not unjustly 
find some faint fault with a few par- 
ticular words, yet we should be asha- 
med of ourselves were we to do so; 
for he is Alexander the Great here, 
and is attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man in- 

spired,” 





The versification is most harmonious; 
and the lines might themselves be 
chanted to the harp. Pope, when hap- 
py, had a heroic genius; and though 
true it is that he too too often mise- 
rably misrepresents Homer, it is, as 
we have said, wilfully, and with ma- 
lice aforethought—seldom in igno- 
rance, and never in stupidity ; but 
knowing that his strength lay in a 
style essentially different from the 
old bard’s, it was not to be expected, 
perhaps not to be desired, that he 
should lay it aside, and endeavour 
to adopt Homer’s, or imitate it, 
which, to a poet who had attained 
consummate excellence of another 
kind, would have been accompanied 
with the perpetual constraint of dif- 
ficulty, nay, impossible. We must 
take it, then, as it is, and be thank- 
ful for another Iliad. 

Only a great master could safely 
come after Pope in this passage, and 
Cowper is a great master. How dif- 
ferently the two speak of the sea, 
yet both how finely! Pope brings 
the voice of the sea to our ears, by 
almost an accumulation of epithets 
—means legitimate, and dear to 
many delightful poets. We 


“ hear the roar 
Of murmuring billows on the sounding 
shore.” 





Cowper fills our ear with the same 
voice at once, 


, 


. * Along the margin of the sounding deep.’ 
Pope calls Neptune 


——* Ruler of the seas profound, 
Whose liquid arms the mighty globe sur- 
round,” 


which, though far from being in- 
tensely Homeric, is not without 
grandeur. Cowper calls him, more 
simply and Greekishly, “ compasser 
of earth,” nor dreams of telling us 
that his “ arms are liquid,” or his 
“ chains brackish,” liquidity and 
brackishness being qualities lying 
so much on the surface, as well as 
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in the depths, that mention of them 
does not throw much new or old 
light on the character of Neptune. 
All the lines about the heroic Harp- 
er are very fine—the pauses so- 
lemn—the repetition of the word 
“ Soothe,” shews how deeply Cow- 
per felt for the sufferer ; the close is 
full of elevation—“ and glorious he- 
roes were his theme.” The only 
line we do not entirely like, is, 

‘“* Expecting still when he should cease 

to sing.” 

It seems to intimate that Patroclus 
was impatient of the strain—a sad 
mistake. But perhaps Cowper uses 
the word “ expecting” for waiting ; 
and if so, it is all right. 


——* At the sight, 

His harp still in his hand,” &c. 
is apicture. It is better than Pope’s 
* Achilles, starting as the chiefs he spied, 
Leapt from his seat, and laid the harp 

aside.” 
* Leapt” is undignified—Achilles 
“ started,” but Homer says “leaving 
his seat.” The start was momenta- 
ry,—he walked towards Ulysses 
with the calm air and stately step of 
the Hero of Heroes. 

Sotheby is not faultless—but his 
beauties are pre-eminent. His ver- 
sification, if inferior to Pope’s, is flow- 
ing and sonorous—and the diction 
glows like gold. Perhaps wisely, he 
forbears to touch the “ earth-encir- 
cling earth-shaker,” and calls him the 
“ocean-monarch.” Kindling his “ he- 
roic fire,’ is fine and true. So is, 
“There as the hero feats of heroes 
sang.” Equally excellent is, “ Alone 
Patroclus listening to the lay ;” and 
“ Achilles, wondering, started from 
his seat.’ But we said the version 
is not faultless. Perhaps nothing in 
this world is—except a lily. “De- 
legated train,” is not to our mind. 
It is true but formal. “ Soundin 
strain,” and “ sounding lyre,” shoul 
not have been in one passage. 
« Eétion’s store,’ smells of Boston. 
We are sorry for it, but we can- 
not admire, “ Watched till the im- 
passioned rapture died away.” Im- 
passioned rapture, if we are not 
much mistaken, is a very unhomeric 
form and spirit of speech. But that 
is not our chief objection to the line. 
The impassioned rapture did not die 
away. We do not believe it would, 
even had Achilles not been inter- 
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rupted. His lyrical poem and music 
would have gone off in a tremendous 
burst—it would have rolled away in 
very thunder. Such is our belief; 
but it was interrupted—on the ap- 
pearance of Ulysses, Achilles stopt 
suddenly, even as we have seen an 
eagle do in the sky, when flying 
at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour. “Sped forth,” gives us the 
notion of covering more ground than 
Achilles had to do ere he seized the 
hands of the chiefs. That is a trifle 
—~a speck—but the others are flaws. 
So rare without them is “a gem of 
purest ray serene.” 

What a glorious volume of odes, 
elegies, el hymns, would be “ The 
Lays of Achilles!” But who could 
write it? Let all our poets form 
themselves into an association, to be 
called the Achillean, and distribute 
among themselves the subjects of 
song that bestrewed Greece, and the 
Isles of Greece, before the Trojan 
war. To prevent all wrangling, let 
us who do not belong to the Irritable, 
be appointed Perpetual Prose-Presi- 
dent. The Achillean Association, at 
each celebration of the anniversay 
of its own birth, shall put into our 
hands the poetry of the preceding 
year, and we, like an old Grecian, 
ore rotundo, shall chant the Lays of 
Achilles to the harp, an instrument 
on which the world acknowledges we 
excel. The ladies in the gallery— 
our Festival being in Freemasons’ 
Hall—will “rain influence and dis- 
pense the prize.” The prize-poems 
shall all be engrossed in the Album 
of the Achillean Association, and at 
the end of ten years, a period taken 
from the Trojan War, the Album shall 
be printed by Ballantyne, and pub- 
lished by Blackwood, under such 
auspices as never before launched 
into light immortal songs. 

From the Achillean Association, 
we prophesy the revival of Lyrical 
Poetry. “ The ancient spirit is not 
dead ;” it but sleepeth,and will awake 
as if startled by the sound of a trum- 
pet. Pindars will appear—and Co- 
rinnas too—for the Hemans, and 
the Mitford, and the Landon must be 
members—and the immortal Joanna. 
Sir Walter—more magnificent than in 
Marmion—will invent moving mins- 
trelsies for the Mythic tales of Old 
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Achaia; Wordsworth—nobler even 
than in the Song at the Feast of 
Brougham Castle—will sanctify in 
dim religious light the roamings of 
that sad Aleian field, and awaken 
the whole world to ruth for fury- 
haunted Bellerophon; Southey—in 
even loftier inspiration than that 
which sang “ Fill high the horn to 
Hirlas”—will celebrate Meleager and 
the Boar of Caledon; Coleridge— 
wilder than in the Ancient Mariner— 
will rave gloriously of Jason and the 
Golden Fleece, and fling forth fiery 
fragments of argonautics; Moore— 
eclipsing the light of his own Loves 
of the Angels, will breath Epithala- 
mia for Venus and Juno, and sigh- 
charged roundelays sung to his celes- 
tial Leman by Endymion on Mount 
Latmos ; Crabbe—in vision more 
terrible than the madness of Sir 
Eustace Grey— will paint Her- 
cules Furens, and call his picture- 
poem the Poison’d Shirt; Bowles 
—pathetic more than on the Grave 
of the Last Saxon—will murmur me- 
lody over Hyacinthus or Adonis ; 
Montgomery—already familiar with 
the world before the flood—will 
darken the despair of Deucalion— 
and, illustrious above all, Campbell 
—but there is absolutely no end to 
the members of the Achillean Asso- 
ciation! To, eugete and valete, all ye 
bright sons of song, and starlike may 
you shine in the “ high heaven of 
invention !” 

Was the tent of Achilles, think ye, 
lighted with gas? Unquestionably. 
The ages of old were wonderful old 
ages. Not in blind caves sat The- 
tis below the sea-depths. Lustrous 
were all her haunts in the groves of 
coral; and as she could never have 
stooped to burn oil—indeed too well 
did she love the phoce—she must 
have lighted her marine palaces with 
aerial fire; nor can you doubt for a 
moment that she provided her son 
with the unmetered radiance. As the 
ambassadors entered, the night-tent 
of Achilles was bright as day, and 
he himself, harp in hand, rising from 
his seat, and advancing towards 
them, stately as the beautiful Apollo. 

How courteous that princely greet- 
ing! No manners like those of the 
heroic age. 
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Achilles thus addresses the heroes. We adopt Heyne’s punctuation in 
the first line, which is different from others, and best, because most in cha- 
racter with the “ imperatoria brevitas” of Achilles. 


nortH, (literal prose.) 
Hail: you are indeed friends who have come: verily some necessity strongly (presses 
on you,) 
Who to me, angry though I be, are of the Greeks the most beloved. 
Thus indeed having spoken, the illustrious Achilles led them farther ben, (Scotice ut 
supra,) 
And made them sit down on reclining seats, on purple cushions : 
And Patroclus, who was near him, he then quickly addressed. 
“ A larger goblet, oh son of Menetius, set down, 
And more generous mix it: and for each provide a drinking cup : 
Since men, by me, the most veloved, are under my roof.” 
CHAPMAN. 
Health to my lords! right welcome men assure yourselves to be; 
Though some necessity I know doth make you visit me, 
Incenst with just cause ’gainst the Greeks. This said, a covered seat 
With purple cushions he set forth, and did their ease entreat ; 
And said—Now, friend, our greatest bowle with wine unmixt, and meat, 
Oppose the lords ; and of the depth let every man make proof ; 
These are my best esteemed friends, and underneath my roof. 
POPE. 
Princes, all hail! whatever brought you here, 
Or strong necessity, or urgent fear ; 
Welcome, though Greeks! for not as foes ye came ; 
To me more dear than all that bear the name. 
With that the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 
And placed in seats, with purple carpets spread. 
Then thus—Patroclus, crown the larger bowl, 
Mix purer wiue, and open every soul. 
Of all the warriors yonder host can send, 
Thy friend most honours these, and these thy friend. 
COWPER. 
Hail friends! Ye all are welcome. Urgent cause 
Hath doubtless brought you, whom I dearest hold 
(Though angry still) of all Achaia’s host. 
So saying, he introduced and seated them 
On thrones with purple arras overspread, 
Then thus bespoke Patroclus standing nigh— 
Son of Menetius! bring a beaker more 
Capacious, and replenish it with wine 
Diluted less ; then give to each his cup ; 
For dearer friends than those who now arrive 
Beneath my roof, nor worthier, have I none. 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 
Whether a friendly visit lead your steps, 
Or some necessity impels, all hail ! 
To me, though sad, most dear of all the Greeks. 
SOTHEBY. 
Hail friends! ye come by strong compulsion moved 
Though here I rage, I hail you most beloved. 
He spoke ; and to his tent the chieftains led, 
And placed on seats, with purple arras spread. 
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Now haste, Patroclus, to each guest assign 

A larger beaker charged with stronger wine, 
To greet the friends, whose presence I revere, 
Guests who beneath my roof mest loved appear. 


That fine fiery fellow Chapman 
is seldom or never at fault, when he 
has to deal with a burst of simple, 
natural emotion. His spirit is strun 
to Homer’s. Like two harps tune 
together, when the one is struck the 
other responds—and ’tis noble con- 
cert. "Tis so in this passage. A 
marginal note says, “ Achilles gentle 
receipt of Ulysses, Ajax,” &c.; and 
it is gentle—for Achilles, if ever 
there was one on this earth, was a 

entleman—not a finer one even Sir 

hilip Sydney—whose Life and Ar- 
cadia, by Gray of oo nee we this 
morning perused with unfaded de- 
light. “ Of the depth let every man 
make proof,” is perhaps going a lee- 
tle too far—though, beyond doubt, 
Achilles did hope and trust that each 
hero would drain it—not to the 
dregs—for dregs there were none— 
but till he saw his face, a smiling ob- 
long, at the bottom. But the warmth 
of welcome, and the simple style of 
it, and the dignified sincerity of the 
noble host, are finely preserved— 
and Chapman is Homer. 

It is provoking to see a man wil- 
fully going wrong, who knows per- 
fectly well how to go right—walking 
with his eyes open as if they were 
shut—and knocking himself against 
stools and chairs, like a blind blun- 
derer in a room which he has him- 
self set in order. So doth Pope. 
“ This short speech,” saith he, “ is 
wonderfully proper to the occasion, 
and to the temper of the speaker. 
One is under a great expectation of 
what Achilles will say at the sight 
of these heroes, and I know no- 
thing in nature that could satisfy 
it, but the very thing he here ac- 
costs them with.” Admjrable—but 
why, then, Pope! oh, Pope! didst 
thou perversely violate thine own true 
sense of the perfect fitness of the ori- 
ginal, in thy translation ? “Or a 
necessity or urgent fear,” isa ba 
line; for a stronger necessity than 
urgent fear, we defy you to imagine 
—so “or” has no office, and no point 
the antithesis. “ Welcome, though 
Greeks,” is the very reverse of the 
feeling of Achilles at that moment; 
he rejoiced to see them as Greeks, 


“ For not as foes ye came,” is mise- 
rable, and its lame wretchedness is 
ager 9 by its vile grammar. The 
change of tense destroys the intensi- 
ty—pardon the pun. “ And open 
every soul,” is paying a poor com- 
pliment to his guests. Their souls 
were open; nor was Achilles the man 
to suspect that they were shut. Sin- 
cere as the sky himself, he saw no 
clouds on their brow, except of sad- 
ness, which the sunshine of his wel- 
come would illumine or disperse, 
“ Thy friend most honours these, and 
these thy friend,” is very pretty, in- 
deed ; but Achilles “ spoke right on,” 
and not like the Master of Ceremo- 
nies at Bath. He was no Beau Nash. 
How impertinent, on such an occa- 
sion, and from such a man, a com- 
pliment to himself !—Pope has now 
dree’d his punishment. He winces— 
his back is red—he is about to faint 
—the army-surgeon looks at his 
watch, nods, “ enough,” and the cul- 
prit is released from the halberts. 
Cowper is good—very good. “On 
thrones with purple arras over- 
spread,” gives great grace and dignity 
to the reception of the heroes. They 
were placed as in the days of chival- 
ry, “under the deas.” Chapman sup- 
oses each hero, time about, which is 
air play, to lay his lugs in the same 
“ great bolle,” with an eye to view 
the bottom, like the Fellows of a 
College, with their “cup,” at the 
high table on day of Gaudeamus. 
Cowper supposes one “beaker more 
capacious,’’ replenished with wine di- 
luted less, and then out of it Patro- 
clus filling up each hero’s own par- 
ticular cup to the brim, till no heel- 
tap was detectable, and a bumper 
brimmed with beads, such as Gany- 
mede gives to Jove when there is 
revelry in heaven. The terms in 
whieh he speaks of his visitors are 
full of heart, such as a hero uses 
when speaking of heroes. Cowper! 
we love thee well—and wish thou 
hadst not been so often and so long 
so unhappy in this world. But now 
thou art in bliss, which is more than 
we shall venture to say for old New- 
ton. 
Sotheby, as usual, is strongand 
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here strength was wanted; but he is 
constrained—and his winged words 
should have been free as sunbeams. 
“ Strong compulsion moved,” is liker 
Dr Paley than Achilles. “Though 
here I rage,” is not equal to Cow- 
per’s, “ though angry still.” Achilles 
“was angry still”—yea he was so, 
even when to his harp singing of he- 
roes. But he was not at that moment 
“raging ;” he knew better than to 
“rage,” in the unexpected presence 
of such friends ; he was all kindness 
and courtesy; sunshine and music 
shone and murmured along his 
speech, which was like a river-flash ; 
but all the while in the dark depths 
of his sullen soul, nevertheless, 
growled wrath and indignation over 
the drowned image of Agamemnon. 
Sotheby strove with Homer—at line 
for line; and though in the struggle 
he has shewn great muscle and skill, 
the champion has given him a fair 
back-fall. “A larger beaker, charged 
with stronger wine,” is the best line 
we ever read, without the single 
shadow of an exception. It would 
of itself atone for any sin in composi- 
tion, however flagrant; but Sotheby 
has committed no sins at all in this 
passage—he is merely a little stiff or 
so—and his stiffness was inevitable 
in the bold attempt to give eight lines 
of Greek—and such lines, in eight of 
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English—which, though “ by strong 
compulsion moved,” are paenens. 

Before we can possibly under- 
stand any thing of Homer, it has 
been said, ex-cathedralishly, that we 
must study the manners of the heroic 
ages. And, pray, where are we to 
study them? Why, in Homer to be 
sure. Ho, ho! So you merely mean 
that we must read the Iliad? Such 
is the pompous impertinence of pe- 
dantry, pretending to rare erudition, 
Yet will a German professor get you 
up a volume on the Manners of the 
Heroic Ages, in which he will seem, 
for a while at first, to have had access 
to information in bards long anterior 
to Melesigines. Fling him into the 
fire, and fet him make his escape, if 
he can, up the flue, and turn you to 
your Homer.. Not a syllable, by any 

ossibility, or impossibility, can be 
coun of the Heroic ages, but from 
him—and him you must read alon 
with the Bible. Yea! the Bible; an 
you will then know the meaning of 
the title of a book you may have 
never seen, any more than ourselves 
— Homerus ‘Efeusuifay, 

Here is a specimen of the manners 
of the heroie age, how patriarchal ! 
We quote Sotheby, who manages 
them, perhaps, better than any other 
translator :— 


He spake ; nor him Patroclus disobey’d— 
Then, nigh the fire his lord a basket laid, 
There cast a goat’s and sheep’s extended chine, 
And the huge carcass of a fatted swine. 

Serv’d by Automedon, with dexterous art 
Achilles’ self divided part from part, 

Fix’d on the spits the flesh, where brightly blaz’d 
The fire’s pure splendour, by Patroclus rais’d. 
Patroclus next, when sank the flame subdued, 
O’er the rak’d embers plac’d the spitted food, 
Then rais’d it from the props, then, salted o’er, 
And duly roasted, to the dresser bore: 

Next to each guest, along the table spread 

In beauteous baskets the allotted bread ; 
Achilles’ self distributed the meat, 

And plac’d against his own, Ulysses’ seat. 

And now Patroclus, at his lord’s desire, 

The hallow’d offering cast amid the fire— 

The guests then feasted, and, the banyuet o’er, 
When satiate thirst and hunger claim’d no more, 
And to hoar Phenix Ajax gave the sign, 
Ulysses, mindful, crown’d his cup with wine, 


And to Achilles.drank : 


It is not easy to suppose a more 
savoury supper. We never read this 





steaming account of it, without la- 
menting that we did not assist at the 
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feast. ’Tis, in truth, the model of the 
Noctes Ambrosianze— 


* There casta goat’s and sheep’s extended 
chine, 
And the huge carcass of a fatted swine—” 


To the life! to the death! Nothing 
wanting but—oysters. 

In nothing was the constitution 
of the heroes more enviable than 
its native power—of eating at all 
times, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing. Never does a meal to any dis- 
tinguished individual come amiss. 
Their stomachs were as heroic as 
their hearts, their bowels magnani- 
mous. It cannot have been forgot- 
ten by the reader, who hangs with a 
watering mouth over the description 
of this entertainment, that about two 
hours before, these three heroes, 
Ulysses, Ajax, and old Phenix, had 
made an almost enormous supper in 
the pavilion of Agamemnon— 


* There to the sated guests, the Pylian 
sage 

Unlock’d the treasures of experienced 
age.” 


Sated they might have been, a couple 
of hours ago, at the remotest, but their 
walk 


“ Along the margin of the sounding 
deep,” 


had re-awakened their slumbering 
appetite. At the smell of the roasted 
goat, and the “ huge carcass of the 
“ fatted swine”—a noble line—they 
feel themselves instantly sharp-set— 
yawp, (Scotice)—and such avother 
knife and fork, that is, finger and 
thumb—we have not, except perhaps 
in Picardy, seen played since the 
Heroic age. We allude more parti- 
cularly to the performances of old 
Phenix. 

After all, there is nothing in this 
wicked and weary world like—good 
eating—*“ to which, if you please,” 
whispers the pensive Public, “ add 
good drinking,” and then, with that 
yawn of hers—“ sound sleeping” 
—in common terms, “ Bed, board, 
and lodging.” Good washing, too, 
is well; but not vitally essential to 
national comfort—witness that wer- 
thy land lying north of the Tweed. 
Secret gluttons alone openly abuse 
gormandizing—men of “ steady, but 
not voracious appetites,” alone pub- 
licly panegyrize it, We haye known 
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sallow sumphs scowl] from a distance 
at Ambrose’s suppers, as illegally 
and unnaturally enormous, who, at- 
ter dinner on a fast-day, have been 
under the necessity of an emetic. 
Good must be the digestion of that 
Poet, whose genius is divine. A 
bilious bard is abhorred of all the 
Muses, nor will Apollo, physician 
though he be, prescribe for the Blue 
and Yellow. Homer himself thought 
nothing of a saddle of mutton or a 
sirloin of beef. In a twinkling va- 
nished from his trencher a boar’s 
head. Then washed he all well 
down with a glorious goblet. 

There is something exceedingly 
satisfactory to our ear in the sound 
of the word—Rations. A rational 
repast. Mark the blind beggar de- 
vouring bread and cheese, or mouth- 
fuls of cold rags of lean meat, by the 
way-side, and you see he is in hea- 
ven. He licks his shrivelled lips— 
folds his withered hands—turns up 
his sightless eyes—mutters some- 
thing not unheard afar—and catch- 
ing up his crutch, hobbles away with 
no unsuccessful attempt at a song.— 
Lo! a whole army—nay, two whole 
armies—on the field of battle—di- 
ning! It requires much caution and 
dexterity to keep the biscuits from 
trundling into these pools of blood. 
What a ravenous set—three courses 
in one—a dreadful dinner !—What 
tremendous thunder and lightning 
was that ? Except our own little ship, 
are both fleets blown to atoms ? 
Not at all. Merely the L’Orient. 
And now that the splash is over, let 
a double allowance of grog be served 
out to the merry crew of the Victory, 
for we are all dry as devils.—If you 
desire to see indeed a dinner, un- 
der the delusive name of luncheon, 
endeavour to get access to a popu- 
lar preacher between sermons. By 
that porter-jug he is a deep divine.— 
Why, a man cannot be expected to 
make even a tolerable appearance 
on the scaffold, without a couple of 
rolls and of eggs to breakfast on the 
morning of execution. Let no man 
be so rash as to be hanged on an 
empty stomach.—Then at Funerals, 
watched ye ever the chief-mourn- 
ers! How they do tuck in the cold 
ham, and the pigeon-pie, and the 
round! Sorrow is dry; and that fact, 
in the philosophy of the human 
mind, accounts for all these empty 
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barrels. Never shall we forget the 
Funeral of the Chisholm ! 

To return to the Tent of Achilles. 
There sit Ulysses, and Ajax, and old 
Phenix, hungry as hawks, though 
two hours ago we saw them preying 
in Agamemnon’s Pavilion. 


* The guests then feasted, and the ban- 
quet o’er, 

When satiate, thirst and hunger claim’d 
no more,” &c. 


Thirst and hunger—observe—on a 
full stomach! And now, after that 
second most successful supper, when 
“ their leathern sides are stretched 
almost to bursting,” Ulysses has the 
face to say to*Achilles, 


*«< But now we seek not feasts! !” 


Take the entertainment in the 
Tent—from first to last—and it is a 
noble one. Where saw ye ever 
Three such Men-cooks as Achilles, 
Patroclus,and Automedon? Lo! the 
son of Thetis—the goddess-born— 
with the spit in his “ inaccessible 
hands!” Redder is his fine face in 
the kitchen-fire, than it ever was fla- 
ming in the van of victorious battle. 
Is that an apron? And now from 
Cooks the Three Princes become 
Waiters. Achilles is his own Butler. 

How much more state in the sim- 

licity of these natural manners, than 
in the pomp of ours, where all is ar- 
tificial! A modern entertainment is 
made mean by menials. It cannot 
bear description—nothing more con- 
temptible than a horse-shoe table, 
however august the guests, lined with 
flunkies at a great city-feast. Com- 
pare with this repast of heroes, in 
the tent of Achilles, that given to 
four of the great European monarchs 
some dozen years ago in Guildhall, 
at which, if we mistake not, presided 
the Lord Mayor of London! It is 
Blackwall, we think, who says, that 
we read with delight all Homer’s most 
minute descriptions of the houses, 
tables, and way of living of the an- 
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cients ; but, on the contrary, that 
when we consider our own customs, 
we find that our first business, when 
we sit down to poetise in the higher 
strains, is to unlearn our daily way 
of life; to forget our manner of 
sleeping, eating, and diversions ; we 
are obliged to adopt a set of more 
natural manners, which, however, 
are foreign to us; and must be like 

lants raised up in hot-beds or green- 

ouses, in comparison with those 
which a in soils, fitted by nature 
for such productions. Nay, so far, 
he continues, are we from enriching 
poetry with new images drawn from 
nature, that we find it difficult to 
understand the old. We live within 
doors, covered from nature’s face; 
and passing our days supinely, igno- 
rant of her beauties. We are apt to 
think the similies taken from her 
low, and the ancient manners mean 
or absurd. But let us be ingenuous, 
and confess, that while the moderns 
admire nothing but pomp, and can 
think nothing great or beautiful but 
what is the produce of wealth, they 
exclude themselves from the plea- 
santest and most natural images that 
adorn old poetry. State and form 
disguise men; and wealth and luxu- 
ry disguise nature. Their effects in 
writing are answerable ; a lord-may- 
or’s show, or grand procession of any 
kind, is not very ye wm reading, if 
described minutely, and at length; 
and great ceremony is at least equal- 
ly tiresome in a poem, as in ordinary 
conversation. So far Blackwall— 
and he writes like a philosophic gen- 
tleman. 

But Ajax gives the sign to old 
Phenix—and Ulysses, crowning his 
cup with wine, drinks to Achilles, 
and, on his legs, volunteers a speech. 
Let the wily orator stand there for 
another month or so—and then we 
shall listen to his eloquence, and give 
a fine specimen of it from Sotheby, 
and “the rest.” 


¢ 
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FAMILY POETRY. NO. II, 


MY LETTERS, 
** Litera seripta manet.”—Old Saw, 


ANoTHER thizzling, drizzling day! 

Of clearing up there’s no appearance, 
So I'll sit down without delay, 

And here at least I'll make a clearance! 


Oh ne’er, “ in such a day as this,” 
Would Dido, with her woes oppressed, 
Have woo’d Aineas back to bliss, 
Or Troilus gone to hunt for Cressid ! 


No, they’d have staid at home, like me, 

And popp’d their toes upon the fender, 
And drank a quiet cup of tea; 

—On days like this one can’t be tender. — 


So, Molly, draw that basket nigher, 
And en my desk upon the table— 

Bring that portfolio—stir the fire— 
Now off as fast as you are able.— 


First, here’s a card from Mrs Grimes, 

“ A Ball !’—she knows that I’m no dancer— 
That woman’s asked me fifty times, 

And yet I never send an answer. 


“ Dear Jack; 
Just lend me twenty pounds, 
Till Monday next, when I'll return it, 
Yours truly, 
Henry Gibbs.” 
Why, z——ds ! 
I’ve seen the man but twice—here, burn it. 


One from my cousin, Sophy Daw, 
Full of Aunt Margery’s distresses. 
“ The cat has kitten’d in ‘ the draw,’ 
And ruin’d two bran-new silk dresses.” 


From Sam, “ The Chancellor’s motto”—nay, 
Confound his puns, he knows I hate ’em; 

“ Pro Rege, Lege, Grege”—aye, 
“ For king read mob!” Brougham’s old erratum. 


From Seraphina Price—“ At two— 
Till then 1 can’t, my dearest John, stir.” 
Two more, because I did not go, 
Beginning “ Wretch!” and “ Faithless monster |” 


“ Dear Sir, 
This morning Mrs P, 
Who’s doing quite as well as may be, 
Presented me at half-past three 
Precisely, with another baby; 
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“ We’ll name it John, and know with pleasure 


You’ll stand” ——Five guineas more, confound it !— 


I wish they’d call’d it Nebuchadnezzar, 
Or thrown it in the Thames, and drown’d it. 


What have we next? A civil Dun, 

“ John Brown would take it as a favour” — 
Another, and a surlier one, 

“T can’t put up with sich behaviour.” 


“ Bill so long standing,”—* quite tired out,”— 
“ Must sit down to insist on payment” — 

“ Call’d ten times !”—here’s a fuss about 
A few coats, waistcoats, and small raiment! 


For once [’!] send an answer, and in— 
—form Mr Snip he needn’t “ call’’ so, 
But, when his bill’s as “ tired of standing” 

As he is, beg ’twill “ sit down” also. 


This from my rich old uncle, Ned, 
Thanking me for my annual present, 
And saying he last Tuesday wed 
His cook-maid Nelly—vastly pleasant ! 


An ill-spelt note from Tom at School, 
Begging I'll let him learn the fiddle— 
Another from that precious fool 
Miss Pyefinch, with a stupid riddle. 


“If you was in the puddle,” how 
I should rejoice that sight to see !— 

“ And you were out on’t, tell me now 
What that same puddle then would be ?” 


“D’ye give it up?” Indeed I do! 
Confound these antiquated minxes, 

I won’t play “ Billy Black,” to a “ Blue,” 
Or CEdipus to such old Sphinxes. 


A note sent up from Kent, to show me, 
Left with my bailiff, Peter King, 

“ [ll burn them b——y stacks down, blow me! 
Yours, most sincerely, 


Captain Swing.” 


Four begging letters with petitions, 
One from my sister Jane, to pray 
I’}l “ execute a few commissions” 
In Bond Street, “ when I go that way,” 


And “ buy at Pearsal’s, in the city, 
Twelve skeins of silk for netting purses, 
Colour no matter—so it’s pretty ; 
Two hundred pens——” two hundred curses ! 


Wrom Mistress Jones: “ My little Billy 


Goes up his schooling to begin, 
Will you just step to Piccadilly, 
And meet him when the coach comes in? 
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“ And then, perhaps, you will as well see 
The poor dear fellow safe to school, 

At Dr Smith’s, in Little Chelsea ?” 
Heaven send he flog the little fool! 


From Lady Snooks: “ Dear sir, you know, 

You promised me last week a Rebus, 
Or something smart and apropos 

For my new Album?” Aid me, Phebus! 


“ My hint is followed by my second ; 
Yet should my first my second see, 

A dire mishap it would be reckon’d, 
And sadly shock’d my first would be! 


Segticaalisit hs: tniatitnaintniaacasels 


“Were I but what my Whole implies, ] 
And pass’d by chance across your portal, 
You'd cry, ‘ Can I believe my eyes ? 
I never saw so queer a mortal !” : 


“ For then my head would not be on, 

My arms their shoulders must abandon, 
My very body would be gone, 

I should not have a leg to stand on!”’ 





Come, that’s dispatch’d—what follows ?—stay— 
“ Reform demanded by the nation ! 

Vote for Tagrag and Bobtail !’—aye, 
By Jove, a blessed Reformation ! ! 


Jack, clap the saddle upon Rose,— 
Or no—the filly—she’s the fleeter ; 

The devil take the rain—Here goes— ’ 
I’m off—a plumper for Sir Peter ! 





HOMER’S HYMNS. 


I. ; 


THE POEM OF PAN. 





SinG me a song about Pan, 
Cloven-foot Capricorn, son 
And darling of Hermes; who frisking it ran 
O’er woody cragg’d Pisa, in fun, 
And frolic, and laughter, with skipping nymphs after 
Him shouting out—-Pan—Pan. 


Pan, merry musical Pan, 
Piping o’er mountainous top, 
Rough-headed, shaggy, and rusty like tan, 
Dancing where’er the = erop, 
The precipice round, as his hoofs strike the ground, 
With their musical clép—clop. 


Pan is the lord of the hills, 
With their summits all cover’d with snow ; 
Pan is lord of the brooks, of the rivers, and rills, 
That murmur in thickets below ; 
There he saunters along, and listens their song, 
And bends hig shagg’d ears as they flow. 
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The Poem of Pan. 


Where the goats seem to hang in the air, 
And the clifis touch the clouds with their jags, 
Sometimes he hurries and leaps here and there, 
Skipping o’er white-shining crags, 
And quick to descry, with his keen searching eye, 
Bounds after the swift-footed stags. 


Pan drives before him the flocks,— 
To shades of cool caverns he takes, 

And gathers them round him; and under deep rocks 
Of the reeds his new instrument makes ; 

And with out-piping lips he blows into their tips, 
And the spirit of melody wakes, 


Pan mighty wonders achieves 
With his capriciosos, preferr’d 

To the honey-tongued nightingale, hid in the leaves 
When her out-pouring ’plaining is heard. 

For Pan, sweet musician, with grace and precision, 
Pipes far sweeter notes than the bird. 


As the swift-footed nymphs round the fountains 
Encircle the dark-welling spring, 

And mock-loving echo bears off to the mountains 
And throws back the music they sing— 

Sly Pan he comes peeping, and daintly creeping 
Adroitly bounds into the ring. 


O’er his back is the skin of the lynx, 
And he leads with a pleasant constraint 

The nymphs to a soft meadow perfumed with pinks 
That the crocus and hyacinth paint ; 

And there he rejoices im all their sweet voices, 
Rehearsing their chronicles quaint. 


They sang of Olympus the blest, 
And the gods in that heavenly hall, 

And of Hermes Inventor, much more than the rest, 
Who was chosen the herald of all. 

How seeking Cyllene, his own fair demesne, he 
Drove goats as a goatherd to stall. 


Upon Arcady’s stream-gushing rocks 
Descended, he chanced to behold 

As he went into service, and tended the flocks, 
Fair Dryope’s tresses of gold ; 


And the passion excited was duly requited, 


For she too was not very cold. 


She bore him a wonderful son, 
Goat-footed, capricorn rough, 

With a strange visage curl’d into oa and fun, 
And indeed it was frightful enough: 

For the nurse, in dismay, ran shrieking away, 
When she saw the babe bearded bluff. ~ 


But Hermes he dandled the boy, 

And eat oe him the merriest imp, 
He feather’d his ankles with infinite joy, 

For he was not the godhead to limp ; 
Then he wrapp’d him up snug in a hare-skin rug, 

And away he went up to Olymp. 


1 
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Jupiter sat not alone, 
But his time with his deities whil’d, 
When Hermes arrived and sat down at his throne, 
Look’d round to their worships and smiled, 
Then his bundle untied, and pleasantly cried, 
“ Look ye all at my beautiful child !” 
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Raptures affected the gods, 
. (On earth we should say to a man,) 
And Bacchus the most: winks, gestures, and nods 
Put in motion the whole divan. 
’T was a * panto-mime to the gods sublime 
So they gave him the name of Pan. 


Pan, Pan, merry Pan— 


Pan, the dispenser of mirth, 
With thy horn, and thy hoof, and complexion of tan, 
Still deign to visit this earth. 
And thy praise shall be long, one short is the song, 
rous 


That has told of thy wond’ 


irth. 





* Because he pleased +as:, saith the original.—Al/ being no play on the word 
Pan, I have chosen a word that has, and perhaps somewhat expresses the same 


idea. 





THE RIVER NIGER—TERMINATION IN THE SEA. 


LETTER FROM JAMES MACQUEEN, ESQ. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Last autumn you received 
an article from me containing a re- 
view of Clapperton’s last, Lander’s 
first, and De Caillé’s late travels in 
Africa, together with such farther in- 
formation as I had obtained relative 
to the termination of the great river 
Niger inthe Atlantic Ocean. This arti- 
cle was in types, and was to have ap- 
peared in your September Number, 
along with a corrected map of the 
course and termination of the Niger. 
The length of the article, and the way 
in which your columns have been 
occupied with important political 
discussions, have hitherto prevented 
the appearance of my communica- 
tion in your widely circulated publi- 
cation. Iam now, however, better 
pleased that it should stand over till 
the publication of Lander’s new 
work, as the whole subject of Afri- 
can foosraphy can then be more 
satisfactorily brought forward in one 
view, that enterprising traveller ha- 
ving just arrived in England, with 


the confirmation, from personal re- 
search and ocular demonstration, 


of the important geographical fact, 
which, from long and patient en- 

uiry, and from good authority, (au- 
thority which has not been, because 
it could;not be, contradicted,) I had so 
often, and so many years ago, laid 
before the public. 

Justice to myself and justice to 
the important subject, however, re- 
quire of me at this moment to draw, 
and as shortly as possible, the atten- 
tion of the public to the facts con- 
cerning this case. 

Sixteen years ago, I pointed out in 
a small treatise, published in this 
city, that the Niger terminated in the 
Atlantic Ocean in the Bight of Benin 
and Biafra, and it is exactly eleven 
years since I laid before his Majes- 
ty’s government, in the several pub- 
lic departments, a memorial, accom- 
panied by a map, upon a very large 
scale, pointing out the important fact, 
and shewing the course of the Niger 
and its principal tributary streams 
through the interior of Northern Af- 
rica, downwards to the Atlantic 
Ocean. This memorial also went 
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into the commercial advantages 
which this country might obtain by 

ting a settlement on the island 
of Fernando Po, a healthy and com- 
-manding position as a commercial de- 
pot, to carry on trade with the in- 
terior of Africa, by means of the 
navigable stream of the Niger, and it 
offered to bring forward a commer- 
cial company ready to undertake the 
work. The pernicious influence, how- 
ever, exercised by Sierra Leone, baf- 
fled the commercial object then had 
* im view. In the following year, 1821, 
I published a small volume, accom- 
panied by a map upon a reduced 
scale, shewing the course and termi- 
nation of the Niger, with my autho- 
rities for the same, and also at con- 
siderable length pointed out the trade 
and commerce which was carried on 
by the nations of the interior with 
the Moors and Arabs across the Great 
Desert, the trade with the Europeans 
on the south-western shores of Af- 
rica, and also the trade and commerce 
carried on by the nations of the in- 
terior amongst themselves. This 
volume was published by Mr Black- 
wood, Edinburgh. In June, 1826, and 
subsequent to the appearance of Den- 
ham and Clapperton’s Travels, I in- 
serted in your Magazine an article cor- 
recting the geography of the courses 
of the rivers in Eastern Sudan, about 
which I had felt some doubt and dif- 
ficulty in the volume alluded to, while 
the travels of our countrymen just 
mentioned, enabled me more clearly 
to demonstrate the passage of the Ni- 
ger southward to the Atlantic, with 
only this difference, that the bed of 
the stream in its southern course, was, 
as I suspected in my first publica- 
tion, about a degree and a half more 
to the westward, than it had there 
been laid down. I had, as I have 
already mentioned, prepared last au- 
tumn another article, accompanied 
by a corrected map, on a reduced 
scale, with the addition of some ri- 
vers and places which Clapperton’s 
last, and Lander’s first journey ena- 
bled me then to lay down, and the 
map is now giver with this letter. 
This map will give the reader a cor- 
rect idea of the course and termi- 
nation of the river Niger, and se- 
veral of its tributary streams through 
Northern Central Africa, and, conse- 
‘quently, render any lengthened nar- 
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rative on these points, by me, at this 
moment unnecessary. I think it right, 
however, to state, that I had, many 
years ago, received from different 
individuals, who had traded up the 
rivers in the Delta of Benin, to a con- 
siderable distance, positive inform- 
ation, that these riyers communi- 
cated with each other by numerous 
branches, and that the whole were 
only branches of one great river, 
which descended from the north 
ward; and down which stream, these 
informants told me, large canoes, 
carrying a great quantity of mer- 
chandise, and a great number of 
people, descended from interior coun- 
tries, distant one, two, and even three 
months’ journey, and with which na- 
tives they were in the constant habit 
of carrying on a considerable trade, 
by bartering European goods for 
African productions, while the fe- 
reign slave-traders received almost 
all the slaves they exported from 
Africa, at the trading stations on the 
mouths of the different rivers in the 
Delta, to which stations these slaves 
had been brought down from distant 
countries in the interior, and chiefly 
by a water conveyance. 

It is with considerable satisfaction, 
therefore, that I find all the labours 
and researches, and they were neither 
few nor light, which I undertook to 
demonstrate the truth, and establish 
the fact, that the long-sought and 

reat River Niger terminated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, has been within these 
few days confirmed beyond the pos- 
sibility of cavil or dispute; and also, 
that it runs through that portion of 
Africa where I had delineated its 
course to be; and no one can hail 
with greater satisfaction than I do, 
the arrival of the two brothers, 
Landers, with this pleasing intelli- 
gence, nor be more ready to render 
them the praise that is due to their 
enterprise and exertions. 

It is painful to reflect upon the 
number of valuable lives which have 
been lost by clinging to erroneous 
theories, in endeavouring to solve 
this great geographical problem, 
which any one, who turned his eye 
to the Delta of Benin, and to the nu- 
merous rivers which enter the sea in 
that quarter, must have solved in a 
moment. It is humiliating and die- 


tressing in the extreme to a great 











. river is found to the 
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-commercial and maritime nation like 
this to have remained so long obsti- 
“nately ignorant of the important fact, 
and to have wasted so much time 
and money as Britain has done, in 
-attempting to do good to Africa by 
directing her energies and resources 
-to the most unproductive, unhealthy, 
impolitic, and unprofitable parts of 
the coasts of Africa, while she for- 
sook altogether the more productive 
-and wealthy parts of the country, 
and that part of the African coast, 
from which alone any European na- 
-tion can, with comparative safety 
‘and celerity, reach the more civi- 
-lized, industrious, and wealthy parts 
of the interior of Northern Africa. 
But let us hope that a different 
course will now be pursued with 
energy, and by all the political 
— and commercial resources 
-which this country can put in ope- 
ration. 

With these observations, I shall 
proceed to take a short survey of the 
course and termination of the River 
Niger, and the advantages which its 
navigable stream can afford to the 

‘commerce of Africa, and which it 
will, I hope, speedily afford to the 
commerce of this country. 
The branch of the Niger at present 
best known springs on the north- 
eastern side of the mountain called 
Loma, in 9° 15’ N. latitude, and 9° 36’ 
W., longitude, about 200 miles N.E. 
by E. of Sierra Leone, and eastward 
of the sources of the Rokelle and 
Kouranko rivers, which run into the 
inlet of the sea on which Sierra Leone 
is situated. From Loma the Niger, 
-under the name of the Joliba, bends 
its course N.E. through Sulimana 
and Kankan to Couroussa, a town 
situated about 80 miles east from 
Timboo, where De Caillé, in his late 


journey, going eastward, crossed it, 
-and foun 


it, before the inundation 
commenced, to be 900 French feet 
broad, and 9 feet deep, with a cur- 
rent at the rate of 2) miles per hour. 


- The magnitude of the river at this 


place goes to prove that, between 
Loma and Couroussa, the Niger must 
have received a large tribute from 
the east, and which I conceive to be 
the Coomba or Zamma river, laid 
down in my first map, and which 
-W. of Ashan- 


. tee, a considerable stream, running 
westward; and, as we find no rivers 
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entering the sea on the Gold Coast, 
from the Assine river to the Mesurado 
river, so it is almost certain thatthe 
Coomba is a branch of the Niger. 
It is remarkable that Ptolemy brings 
a branch from the same quarter, 
while, in some very old and excellent 
Dutch maps, I find the higher course 
of the Joliba so laid down, and which, 
taking it to be the fact, will account 
for its great magnitude at Couroussa, 
within 100 miles of its reputed 
source. 

De Caillé, after crossing the river, 
continued his journey S. E. about 
180 miles to Z'ime, and afterwards 
N.E. about 90 miles to Tangoora, 
crossing in his journey numerous 
large streams descending from the 
Kong chain, all running N. W. to the 
Niger, particularly one at a short 
distance from Couroussa named 
Yandan, 450 feet broad, and in his 
journey northward from Tangoora 
to Jinne he crossed several other 
rivers, all bending their course N.W. 
to the Niger. From Couroussa the 
Niger continues its course N. E. by 
Kaniaba, having previously, and a 
little below Bourre, received the 
Tanhkisso, (this stream was mistaken 
by Mollien for the parent branch of 
the Ba Fing, or Senegal,) a consi- 
derable river which rises a little to 
the west, and runsa little to the south 
of Timboo. From this junction the 
Niger pursues its course to Bam- 
mako, situated in 12° 48’ north lati- 
tude,and 3° 40’ west longitude, where 
Park, in his second journey, fell in 
with it, and found it in the early part 
of the wet season one mile broad, but 
still confined within its natural banks. 
Krom this place the Joliba continues 
its course nearly east by Yamina, 
Sego, and Sansanding, (here Park 
embarked upon it in his large canoe 
in his last journey,) to Jinne, where 
it appears to be divided into several 
branches, or else to receive from the 
N.W. some tributary streams. 

Having visited Jinne, De Caillé 


“embarked on the eastern branch, 


about [200 feet broad, at Cougallia, 
and proceeded in a course nearly 
due north to Timdbuctoo in a canoe 
of about 80 tons burden, and accom- 
panied the greater part of the way 
by a fleet of nearly 80 sail of vessels 
of the same magnitude, loaded with 
oods. In his journey northwards 
xe passed the lake Dibdie, the great 
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magnitude of which surprised him 
exceedingly, and which stretches 
frem east to west, instead of from 
north to south. In this lake I have 
reason to believe the Niger is joined 
by a river of very considerable mag- 
nitude flowing from the N. W., and 
called by the Moors and Negroes 
Gozenzair or Wad-el-Fenij. From 
Jinne to Timbuctoo, the banks of the 
river were low and marshy. Below 
Lake Dibbie the river generally was 
very deep, and from half a mile to a 
mile broad, with a considerable cur- 
rent. Although it was at the height 
of the dry season when De Caillé 
sailed down it, he found it larger 
than the Senegal at Podor, only 120 
miles from the sea; in fact, says he, 
“ THE SENEGAL IS BUT AN ORDINARY 
RIVER COMPARED TO THIS.” 

Near Kabra, the port of Timbuctoo, 


_ "the Niger separates into two branches, 


the larger about three-fourths of a 
mile broad, bending its course E.S.E., 
and the smaller about 100 feet broad, 
but deep, taking its course E. by N. 
to Kabra. The celebrated city of 
Timbuctoo is about eight miles north 
from Kabra, and from the most ac- 
curate information which has as 
yet been received, stands in 17° 30’ 
north latitude, and 24’ east longi- 
tude. From Kabra the small branch 
of the Niger turns S. E. and joins 
the parent stream to the eastward, 
from which point we have reason to 
believe the Niger flows, in the gene- 
ral bearing of its course S. E. in an 
united stream, till it approaches 
Boussa, from which place its course 
is on the general bearing south, until 
itreaches the sea. From Timbuctoo 
to Youri-we know very little of the 
Niger or the country around it, ex- 
cept from the journey of Sidi Hamed, 
who, as regards the river, describes 
it as a very large stream, and the 
further fact, that Park navigated it 
in safety to Boussa. At Cadi, above 
Youri,the Niger, which here assumes 
the name of Quorra or Kowara, is 
joined by a considerable river, and 
which rises to the east, and flows to 
the north of the city of Saccatoo, from 
which place the stream bends its 
course S. W. to the Niger at Cabi. At 
Boussa the Niger divides itself into 
three branches, two of which are fill- 
ed with rocks and rapids, but still pas- 
sable by vessels ; and the other, call- 
ed Menai, where Park was lost, is a 
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deep still-running stream. Boussa is 
situated in 6° 11’ east longitude, and 
10° 14’ north latitude, and consequent- 
ly about 420 British miles, in a direct 
line from the sea, at the mouth of 
the Bonnyriver. Boussa isan island 
formed by the Niger. At a short 
distance below Boussa the Ni 
unites in one stream, represented by 
Clapperton to be a quarter of a 
mile broad in the dry season. The 
magnitude of the Niger above Tim- 
buctoo, and its magnitude in the 
Delta of Benin, as compared to what 
it is represented to be, near Boussa, 
naturally excites surprise, and can 
only be accounted for, if the width 
given be correct, which, however, I 
much doubt, from the greater rapidity 
of its current over the rapids, which 
are found in this part of its course. 
Thus we see the great river Congo, 
which above and below the cataracts 
is from four to five miles broad, re- 
duced at the great cataract to the 
width of only fifty yards! ! 

From Boussa, the Niger proceeds 
south by Nyffe, and is joined in this 
part of its course by several consi- 
derable rivers both from the east and 
from the west, to Fundah, a celebra- 
ted town situated to the eastward of 
Katungah, the capital of Yarriba. 
The river above Fundah (hereseve- 
ral miles broad) bends for a short 
space to the east, turned aside, per- 
haps, by the granite hills of Yarriba. 
At Fundah, the Niger is joined by a 
large river from the east, and which 
more probably is the Coodonia, or 
Kadania, mentioned by Lander in 
his first journey as descending and 
receiving several other important 
streams which descend from that 
elevated land and chain of high hills 
which commence to the south of 
Kano, in the meridian of 11 degrees 
east longitude, and which hills stretch 
SSE. to the high mountains of Man- 
dara, the mount Thala of Ptolemy ; 
and which elevated chain just men- 
tioned intervenes between the river 
Shary and the Lake 7'chad, thus divi 
ding the waters which flow from the S. 
and S. E. in the Shary, and from the 
west in the river Yeou into that lake, 
from the waters which, springing in 
the chain mentioned, flow westward 
and southwestward to the Niger. 
About Fundah, also, I cling to the 
lief, that the Niger is joined by a 
great river descending by. Mount 
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Thala, from the Mountains of the 
Moon. From Fundah, the river 
bends its course south through Be- 
nin, in which country, and probably 
about 7 degrees of north latitude, 
it separates into numerous branches, 
the principal of which are_the Rio de 
Formosa, certainly the parent stream 
which enters the sea in the Bight of 
Benin, and the Bonny, and New Ca- 
labar rivers, which flow to the SE., 
to the sea nearly opposite the Island 
of Fernando Po. These rivers, as 
we shall presently see, are of great 
magnitude. 
rom the Bight of Benin to the 
Bight of Biafra no fewer than twenty 
rivers enter the sea through this allu- 
vial Delta, which is completely flood- 
ed to a great distance from the sea, 
during the swell of the rivers in the 
rainy season. The Rio de Formosa 
is three and a half British miles broad 
at its mouth, where there are two bars 
of mud with thirteen feet water on 
each. Upwardsin its courseit spreads 
toa breadth of four miles, and is four 
or five fathoms deep, throwing off nu- 
merous branches to the SW., S. and 
‘SE. and on every large branch, to the 
WNW., which joins the sea near La- 
s. From Rio de Formosa to Cape 
‘ormosa, six rivers, each of consider- 
able magnitude, enter the sea. The 
Rio dos Forcados is the largest of 
these. Its mouth is the first to the 
south of the Rio de Formosa. South 
of it is the large lake called Warree. 
Passing Cape Formosa'we have six 
rivers (the first and nearest the Cape 
is the river Nun, by which the Land- 
ers descended to the sea), which en- 
ter the sea before we come to the great 
outlet of the New Calabar and Bonny 
rivers, which join the sea by four 
di fferent mouths, the principal of 
which is eleven miles broad, and very 
deep, with a large bank of sand on 
the west point, on which, though the 
water is thirty feet deep, the breakers 
are fearful, owing to the prodigious 
force of fresh water which here en- 
counters a powerful currentin the sea. 
Eastward we find a great inlet of the 
sea, at its mouth twelve miles broad, 
extending north nearly 100 miles, 
and which is joined by Cross river 


coming from the NW., and certainly 
a branch of the Niger; and by the 
Rio Elrei river and Old Calabar 
Fiver both descending from the high 
Jands to the sea eastward; but which 
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have, I believe, no communication 
with the Niger. 

I have thus, and as concisely as pos- 
sible, brought before the reader the 
course and termination of this mighty 
stream, which has baffled the re- 
searches of the learned and the curi- 
ous for nearly three thousand years, 
Its course in the general bearings of 
the line of its bed will, from Loma to 
Bonny river, be nearly two thousand 
six hundred British miles, without 
reckoning any thing for the length 
of the Coomba, probably the parent 
stream. Of this course we know it 
is navigable, and has been navigated 
from Couroussa to the sea a distance 
of about two thousand five hundred 
miles. The countries round its banks 
are in general very populous. The 
inhabitants are comparatively indus- 
trious, and to a certain extent advan- 
ced in civilisation, and they are 
moreover great traders, and anxious 
to engage in trade. The supply of 
European articles which they re- 
ceive is principally obtained from 
the Moors and Arabs, after tedious 
and very expensive and dangerous 
journeys across the Great Desert, 
which so enhances the price that 
few can purchase; but the water 
communication, by means of the 
Niger, will so greatly reduce the 
price, that it will render the con- 
sumption of European articles much 
more extensive; while the supply of 
firearms, and other munitions of 
war, which the nations in the interior 
will by this means, and by this com- 
munication, receive, will speedily 
enable them to repel the fierce in- 
roads of the Fellatahs, and other wan- 
dering Moorish tribes who dwell on 
the southern borders of the Great 
Desert, and there live by plundering 
the caravans and the peaceable and 
more industrious nations of the 
south, which pernicious inroads re- 
tard and always will retard the civi- 
lisation of the interior of Africa. In 
giving the future trade with the in- 
terior its proper and natural course, 
namely, upwards from the Delta of 
Benin, by means of the Niger, and 
its tributary streams, considerable 
and serious impediments will no 
doubt for a time be thrown in the 
way by the ignorance and avarice of 
the chiefs, and the people compo- 
sing and ruling the numerous states 
into which Africa along the Niger is 
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unhappily disjointed, but these diffi- 
culties and impediments will be gra- 
dually removed ; while at their out- 
set, and in their greatest strength, 
they cannot for a moment be com- 
pared to the more vexatious impedi- 
ments and terrific dangers which ac- 
company the march of the trader 
through the bands of the ferocious 
and half starved Moors and Arabs who 
rove through the Great Desert, and 
live by plundering the ill-fated tra- 
vellers who cross it. At any rate, it 
is by means of the water communi- 
nation now laid open, that the inte- 
rior of Africa ever can be benefited 
by its intercourse with the civilized 
nations of Europe, or that these civi- 
lized nations of Europe ever can ma- 
terially extend their trade with, and 
the consumption of European ‘ar- 
ticles in the interior of Africa. 

The exports and imports into the 
interior of that country across the 
Great Desert, and from the sea-coast 
in the Bight of Benin and Biafra, a- 
mount annually, as near as I have 
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millions sterling imports, and of ex- 
ports to a greater amount; the for« 
mer consisting chiefly of the coar- 
ser and of some fine articles of Bri- 
tish manufactures and produce, and 
more especially, and which are more 
eagerly coveted than the rest, articles 
necessary for domestic rape 
and for the cultivation of the soil, 
trade, navigation, and war, while the 
exports from Africa in return consist 
of gold-dust and various articles of 
raw produce of great value and im- 
ne in carrying on the different 

ranches of our manufactures. At 
this moment when so many markets 
are shut against us, and so many 
more are rendered so unproductive, 
the trade to which I have alluded is 
of = importance to this country 
to look after, as by perseverance and 
judicious management, the greater 
portion thereof, increased and in- 
creasing, would unquestionably fall 
into our hands. Iam, &c. 

James M‘Queen. 

Glasgow, 18th June, 1831. 





been able to calculate, to nearly two 





“ Ar the Royal Geographical Society, on Monday last, (13 June,) Mr Bar- 
row read a short notice from the chair, of the Messrs Landers’ recent 
journey in the interior of Africa. Mr Barrow began by saying, that, at one 
time, he had hoped to be able to lay a short paper on this subject before 
the Society at its present meeting, with a sketch of the route followed; but 
having only obtained the original documents that very day at four o’clock, 
this was necessarily deferred. In the meantime,freferring tothe map in 
Captain Ne last journey, he could state, generally, that Mr Lander 
and his brother had landed at Badagry, and proceeded, nearly in the tract 
formerly followed, to Boussa on the Niger, and afterwards to Youri, which 
they found to lie considerably farther north than is laid down in the map, 
and nearly west, as they were told, of Soccatoo. They had thence proceeded 
up as far as the river Cubbie, a considerable tributary which passes Socca- 
too, and another town to the eastward called Cubbie, and falls into the 
Quorra, or Niger, a little way above Youri; and on this they had embarked 
on their downward voyage. Shortly after reaching Funda, the last point 
laid down in Captain Clapperton’s map, they found the river make a 
bold sweep to the east, being here from five to six miles wide, and in 
other places it was even broader; it thence turned south-east, and cir- 
cled round to south, receiving in its course another accession in the 
Shary, as it was called, a river from three to four miles wide, coming from 
the east; but which must not be confounded with the river of the same 
name visited by Major Denham, and which falls into Lake Tchad. (It 
is likely that the word Shary, or some similar word, is a generic term 
for river, water, or something of this kind, and that both these streams 
have their origin in high land interposed between them.) After recei- 
— the Shary the Niger is still further deflected, running to the south 
and west, till at last it expands into a considerable lake, from which 
the river Nun, which Mr Lander descended, and probably several other 
rivers that enter the great bay of Benin in its neighbourhood, issue at dif- 
ferent points, ‘fa desceiiding the Nun, which is not above three hundred 


yards wide, the travellers were attacked by a furious party of natives ; and, 
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being taken prisoners, lost all their effects, with some portion also of their 
respective notes ; but, providentially, what one was deprived of, the other 
was enabled, to a considerable extent, to preserve; so that, between the 
two, the joint narrative is nearly complete, From the point, then, where 
Mr Park first embarked, in 1805, this noble river has now been traced 
above two thousand miles, in the very heart of Africa; and, in Mr Lan- 
der’s opinion, it is navigable for a great portion of the distance by small 
steam-boats. The natives, also, in the interior, are eager to see more of us; 
and they are even already so far advanced in civilisation as to make a trade 
with them worthy of pursuit. The greatest obstacles are the still existing 
slave-trade near the mouth of the river, and the hostile feelings which our 
attempts to put an end to it have excited in the deluded population there. 
Palm oil is, as yet, the only other equivalent for their supplies which they 
have been able to produce ; and they naturally look forward with extreme 
dislike to the prospect of the market for their other and more valuable ob- 
ject of barter being still further curtailed. They are, in a word, the anti- 
machinists of the African world, and do not like to see the demand con- 
tract for manual labour, Mutato nomine, de nobis ipsis fabula narratur.” 





[ We have given the above extract from the Literary Gazette, con- 
taining a sketch by Mr Barrow of the discoveries of the Brothers 
Lander, as it exhibits, in a striking light, the extraordinary sagacity 
of our able correspondent. It is well known to all who have taken an 
interest in the attempt made to ascertain the geography of Northern 
Africa, that for many years Mr Macqueen has striven strenuously, in 
opposition to Mr Barrow in the Quarterly Review, and others, to prove 
that the Niger terminated in the Atlantic Ocean, in the Bight of Benin 
and Biafra. The question is set at rest by the grand achievement of 
these intrepid men; and we do not doubt that Mr Barrow will take 
the first opportunity of doing ample justice to the great knowledge and 
powers of reasoning exhibited by Mr Macqueen in his numerous wri- 
tings on this controversy. Qne of the numerous mouths of the Niger 
should certainly be called the ‘« Macqueen.” Cc. N.J 
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